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You seek the Loiup of taste, ami find 
The proud mechanic* there, 

1'icli as a Icing, and less a slave, 
Throned in bis elbow chair 
Or on his sofa reading 'Locke, 

J’eside his open door! 

WJij start r — why envy work like his 
The carpet on the floor ? 


Oh give him taste ! it is the link 
Which binds us to the skies — 

A bridge of rainbows thrown across 
The gulf of tears and sighs ; 

Or like a widow’s lit tK* one — 

An angel in a child — 

That leads him to her mother’s chaii 
And shows him how she smiled.’* 



INTRODUCTION . 


We do not know n language which has a word that 
means or expresses so much as our dear old English 
word Homo. To our ears it has a significance which 
the heart alone can appreciate ; it is a woid of peace 
and a word of promise; one that, awakens memories 
of the past, that cheers the present, and animates the 
prospect of the fut ure. 

Whence is it that we think so lovingly of home ? 
It is not a matter of chance. There is si cause for the 
growth of home affections, as well sis for the upspring- 
ing of gsirden-ilowers. And this cause is more moral 
than physical in its nature; in other words, it de- 
pends more upon ourselves than upon the house we 
live in. 

Hut besides a cheerful and contented spirit, ex- 
perience teaches us that aids and appliances are 
required to make home happy. 

Little things art*, not without their significance and 
influence : moments make minutes, and minutes days. 
< >ut of leaves and twigs grow the beauty of the tree, 
and the majesty of the forest; and out of little things 
arise the comfort and enjoyment of home. If wo 
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have a love for pictures we do right to gratify it in 
proportion to our means. We may hang smiling land- 
scapes on our walls, or representations of historical 
events, playful animals, rich fruits or graceful flowers, 
in accordance with onr taste. Wo may, if we will, 
1511 our apartments with furniture of the most pleasing 
and elegant forms, and drape our windows with gay 
muslin or flowing damask. All these things have 
been called household gods ; hut though we may re- 
spect and admire, we arc not to worship them. They 
are some of the amenities of existence, the adornments 
and refinements of home, hut not the homo itself. 
They are the supports hy which the tree is held and 
trained, hut they are not the tree itself, which draws 
its sap and vigour from the unseen depths of the 
earth. 

Let it not he supposed that our remarks are useful 
only to those who have abundant means, because 
what we have said is quite within the means of the 
working-man or labourer. This is intended to be u 
guide-book to home comforts for aft classes. Let 
there he the will, and the way will soon he found. If 
the furniture of a cottage be of humbler style and 
make than that of the castle, there is no reason why 
it should not he arranged to the best advantage, 
as well for appearance as for convenience and ease. 
Plaster casts and glass vases of the most beautiful 
forms may be bought lor u few pence ; hooks are as 
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cheap as the greatest lover of cheapness could desire ; 
and who is there that has a window-ledge, or a square 
yard of ground that cannot have the enjoyment of* 
dowers ? The amenities of life are open to the hum - 
blest as well as the loftiest, and the means of happiness 
are within the reach of all. 

We now, with the poet’s well-known lines, send 
forth our volume, Hoping for it a wide circulation, 
and an ever-increasing sphere of usefulness. 


There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest ; 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened look benignly blond 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 

Here woman reigns ! the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ; 
In the elear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 

Where ripbll that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? look around ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy Home. 
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ON TAKING A HOUSE. 


It is very important upon tailing a bouse, to con- 
sider well beforehand all the advantages or disadvan- 
tages connected with the proposed residence ; for not 
only may the physical comfort of a family, but also 
its mental and moral well-being be materially affected 
by the selection. * 

Often removing is troublesome, and very expen- 
sive ; involving not only outlay of money but loss of 
time ; besides this it destroys the feeling of attach- 
ment to home, said to be so characteristic of the truo 
English heart, and which we so much like to see, 
especially in children. How pleasingly does the poet 
express the recollection of the home of his childhood 

" My childhood's home I my childhood's home ! 

Sow dear art thou to me, 

The key -stone thou of memory's arch. 

Begun in infancy.” 


Encourage this feeling of love of home in your 
children, it will lave them from many temptations, 
perhaps from ruin ; make your children’s home a 
happy home. But this cannot be unless you have a 
house in which you have also comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 


# In choosing a residence, then, let every considera- 
tion weigh well on your mind, so that when you have 
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made your choice, you may have no reason to repent 
it, and be again m haste to leave. Recollect the 
warning of poor Richard : — “ Three removes are as 
bad as afire? 

The selection of a house must be mainly dependent 
upon its rent, its distance from your work, the num- 
ber of your family, or the state of your circum- 
stances ; but besides these, there are other matters 
to be considered in detail — such as the neighbour- 
hood, the healthiness of the situation, the sanitary 
arrangements, and the condition of the house itself. 

The bent of a small house or tenement , as it is 
called, varies so much according to its situation or 
condition, that any advice on this point can scarcely 
be given ; but for a family, consisting of a man and 
wife, with four children, a house with not less than 
four rooms is neoessary : one as a sitting-room j an- 
other as a kitchen ; a chamber for the parents, and 
one for the children is absolutely necessary. Such a 
tenement, with a little garden, may be had in most 
towns for about three and sixpence to four shillings a 
week, or ten pounds a year ; and this for a mechanic 
or clerk earning from twenty to thirty shillings per 
week, should be the average sum expended in rent. 
In large towns rents aro much higher, and calculation 
must be made accordingly. Adam Smith states that 
no one ought to pay more than one-eighth of his in- 
come in rent. 

Distance feom wobk is an important considera- 
tion, and must bo entirely determined by the nature 
of the occupation in which you are engaged. If your 
employment is of a laborious character, or one calling 
for active exertion, the nearer you live to your work 
the better, provided other things are suitable. But if 
of a confining, sedentary employment, as shut up in 
an office, writing all day, then it will be quite neces- 
sary you should live at some distance, as the walk to 
and fro will be of material service in promoting 
health, which might otherwise suffer from confine- 
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' The primary advantage every home should possess 
Is healthiness. Do not choose a house in a low 
damp situation, however cheap it may apparently be ; 
houses in suoh situations cannot be well drained, and 
tiie consequence is, that fever or cholera often pre- 
vails in such a locality. A house built on dry gravelly 
soil, on rising ground, and where the drams are in 
good order, should be selected, as being that in which 
health may be best preserved. The signs of damp 
are mouldmess of the walls, paper-hangings mouldy 
and peeling off, and moist floors. 

Bo not choose your house in a had neighbour* 
hood such localities are generally known, and must 
be avoided. Idle, dissolute, misohievous neighbours, 
are a curse and an abomination to every honest, in- 
dustrious and sober family. 

A smoky chimney wifi not promote your comfort 
or happiness. The result of a “smoky house" is a 
“ scolding wife be careful, therefore, to look for the 
signs of smoke on the walls and ceiling over the fire* 
place. In a new house, of course, these appearances 
cannot be seen 5 but in either case an agreement 
should be made with the landlord to cure the chim- 
neys if they smoke at the wrong end. 

See that you have an ample supply of GOOD WATEB, 
both for drinking and cleansing : you cannot have 
good health if you drink impure water, and you can- 
not hive comfort in a dirty house, or in dirty linen. 
Let “ cleanliness be next to godliness.” 

Look well to Ventilation. A house without 
back windows, or without chimneys in the sleeping* 
rooms, will not do ; a free current of air must be 
allowed to pass through all the apartments often 
every day.*, 

Repairs. — B e careful not to take possession of a 
house before all necessary repairs and the mending of 
broken windows be done, or the expense will foil on 
yourself, unless you have a written memorandum from 
jour landlord to the contrary $ and you will also be 
liable to make good all damage, the result of accident. 
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as well as of wear and tear while you are in occupy 
* tion, unl ess you hare a written agreement that the 
landlord shall do the repairs. TJiis is very important, 
and must not be neglected in the agreement. 

Ascertain what hates and taxes there arc, and 
whether all have been paid by the last tenant, if they 
have not, make some arrangement with him, or the 
landlord, or upon taking possession you will become 
liable for the whole amount owing, except in the case 
of local rates, which are not recoverable from the in- 
coming tenant. 

The ordinary periods for which houses are taken, 
are for one year, for three years, or on lease for a 
longer period. 

Annual tenancy is the ordinary mode, and unless 
there is an agreement in writing to the contrary, all 
houses are considered as let for a year, and the tenant 
is subject to the laws affeoting annual tenancy. 

If there are fixtures, either the property of the 
landlord or of the last tenant, to bo taken, obtain a 
list of them, with the value attached to every item. 
This list being properly signed by the party from 
whom you take the fixtures, will serve in transferring 
them to another tenant, if you should have occasion 
to leave the house. 

A legal agreement for taking a house should be 
written on a half-crown agreement stamp, which the 
landlord usually provides, and should be worded in 
the following form, varied of course according to the 
circumstances and nature of the agreenenfc. 

An Agreement made this (i twenty-fifth ) day of 
(March) 1851,) between (Charles Graham, of Liver- 
pool) Merchant ,) of the one part, and ( George Gray, 
of Manchester, Manufacturer ,) of the other part. 

The said (Charles Graham) hereby agrees to let, 
and the said (George Gray) agrees to take, all that 
messuage or dwelling house, with the offices, gardens, 
and appurtenanoes thereto belonging, situate {Queen- 
street) in the parish of {St. Peter, in Manchester ). 
To hold to the said {George Gray) from the ( Twenty • 
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fifth day of this instant , March,) for tho term of 
one year, unless the said landlord or the said tenant 
shall give to the other of them six calendar months' 
notice to quit, such notice to expire on the (Twenty - 
fifth) day of {March)* At tho yearly rent of 
(Seventy-five) pounds, payable half-yearly, on the 
( Twenty-ninth ) day of (September) and the (Twen- 
ty-fifth) day of (March). 

And the said (George Gray) hereby agrees to pay 
the said rent to the said (Charles Graham) or his 
representatives, by the proportion and in manner be- 
fore-mentioned. Apd also all rates, taxes, charges, 
and assessments, which, during the said tenancy, shall 
be charged or assessed in respect of the said premises 
(except land and property tax). And not to assign 
or part with the possession of the said premises with- 
out tho license of tho said (Charles Graham) in writ- 
ing first obtained. 

And the said ( Charles Graham ) hereby undertakes 
to keep the said house in all necessary repair, so long 
as the said ( George Gray) shall continue therein. 

And the said (George Gray) hereby agrees at the 
expiration of the said tenancy to deliver up the said 
premises in the same state they are at present, fair 
and reasonable wear and tear excepted. 

As Witness, the hands of the said parties. 

(Charles Graham ). 

(George Gray). 

Witness to tho signing of both tho parties,— 

(William Stevens , 

House Agent , Manchester). 

It is obvious that this form may be varied when 
the circumstances require it, by putting the word 
“ quarterly ” in place of “ half-yearly ” lor payment 
of rent, &c., and that the dates must accord with the 
quarter from which the house is taken j or if the 
landlord agrees to pay taxes, his name must be inserted 
before the clause relating to payment of rates, &c, 

* It is obvious that if the notice is not given the occupation 
continues, while yet tbo agreement is only lor one year. 
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Any lotting for a longer period than a year must 
be by deed, and not by such an agreement as the 
above, in which case it would be well to employ a 
lawyer, that the lease might be drawn up in proper 
form. 

Fixtures. — When there are fixtures to be taken, 
you must ascertain of what kind they are, as some 
fixtures may not be removed from tho house, mid that 
cannot be said to become bona fide your property, 
available to be disposed of ; and the same rule applies 
to fixtures which you may put in yourself, such as 
doors, windows, wainscots, cupboards, or partitions, 
when built in, or throughly attached to the house. 

But wainscots and partitions screwed instead of 
nailed in their places, cupboards or shelves fixed to 
walls, ovens, coppers, grates, and fireplaces, may bo 
removed, but all repairs consequent on removal must 
be at the expense of the tenant. In all cases a clear 
statement of real moveable fixtures, and of wliat the 
tenant may claim, should be made on paper, and a 
copy be kept both by landlord and tenant. 

Chimney-pieces, doors, &c., which the tenant has 
put in may bo removed, but the old ones must bo re- 
stored to their places, and left in as good condition as 
when the tenant entered. 

Notice to quit. — I f there lias not been a written 
agreement specifying the time when a tenant is to give 
up possession, or -when ho is to give notice to quit, 
the proper time to do so is half-a-year before leaving. 

A quarter’s notice is not sufficient. For instance 
—A tenant from year to year, if ho entered his house 
at Christmas, must leave at Christmas, giving his no- 
tice on or before tho previous Midsummer day. If 
rent commenced from Lady-day, notice must be given 
from Michaelmas, in every case so that the notice may 
terminate at the half-year corresponding with that 
from which the house was taken. Want of attention 
to or ignorance of this rule is often a source of trou* 
ble ana expense, Tho following is the form of notice : 
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(Manchester, December , 25 tit, 1850.) 

Sir, — I hereby give you notice that it is my inten- 
tion to quit the house and premises I now hold of you, 
situate and being No. (Queen-street, $c., Sfc.) on or 
before (Midsummer) day next. 

(George Gray), Tenant. 

To Mr. (Charles Graham), 

A copy of this notice should be kept, and the per- 
son who serves it at the landlord’s house should en- 
dorse on the back, 

Served by upon on the 

• day of December, 1850. 

If an objection to a notice is not made within a 
reasonable time, the tenant may quit the house, al- 
though the notice through forgetfulness may have 
been given at a wrong period. 

Distress eob Bent. — It sometimes unfortunately 
happens that the tenant is not able, or not willing to 
pay his rent when it is due, though we hope none oi 
our readers are of the latter class. In either case 
tho landlord has the power of distraint, or distress as 
it is called j that is, seizing tho property of the tenant, 
and selling it to indemnify himself. 

A distress is not legal unless the landlord or his 
agent has demanded tho rent, and been refused, or 
unless tho rent is in arrear, nor after payment has 
been offered. If distress is made after sunset, or be- 
fore Bunrise, or on Sunday, Christmas-day, or Good 
Friday, it is illegal. 

If through any unforeseen mischances yon should 
become subject to a distress, tho first notice you will 
havo of it will bo by a bailiff coming to the door with, 
the warrant from the landlord, which he must show 
you ; ho muBt not break open the houso to obtain en- 
trance, nor when he has gained admittance must you 
turn him out again. You had better give him quiet 
possession, and immediately endeavour by all means 
to pay the rent and expenses, upon which he will give 
you a receipt, and leave you. But if you are not able 
to do this he will retain possession in the name of the 
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landlord, and proceed to take an inventory of your 
furniture, &c., as far as lie thinks will be sufficient to 
cover the debt., A copy of this inventory he will 
give to you, and then either remove the goods, or 
leave a man in possession of them at your house. 
For this man you will have to find food and drink, or 
pay him extra* in money, besides the charge for his 
keeping possession. 

At any time within five days you may get rid of 
the distress by paying the rent and costs ; but if you 
are not able to do so in that time, and think that in 
a few days you shall be able, you must apply to your 
landlord to extend the time ; if he agrees to this, you 
will have to pay the expenses of the man in possess- 
ion, which will be three shillings a day. 

If after all you fail in paying the rent within the 
prescribed time, two appraisers eworn by the con- 
stable of the parish “ to well and duly appraise tho 
goods and chattels contained in the inventory will 
procoed to that business ; after which tho goods will 
bo taken away and sold. The landlord is only legally 
justified in taking sufficient to pay the debt and costs. 
If the goods sell for more, he is bound to return the 
overplus to you. Tho costs are three shillings for 
levying the distress, three shillings a day for the man, 
appraisement sixpence in the pound under £20, one 
shilling in the pound over that sum ; and the charges 
for advertising sale of goods, catalogues, and all ex- 
penses of the sale. 

If you secretly remove your goods after your rent 
is due, in order to prevent your landlord from taking 
possession of them, ho may seize and sell them just 
as legally as he could on the premises, if ho can find 
them within thirty days. 

All goods and chattels on the premises arc liable to 
bo taken although they may not be your own property ; 
thus a lodger’s furniture may be seized, although it is 
not usual to take the property of a third party if there 
is sufficient to defray the debt without doing so. 

The tools a man uses in his trade, ana wearing 
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apparel, are exempt, when there is enough besides to 
discharge the debt. 

We conclude, in the hope that many who read 
these hints will act upon them ; and that those who 
with prudent foresight select a residence suitable for 
the maintenance of health, comfort, and happiness, 
will also with like careful caution avoid the dilemma 
of being behindhand with rent. “ Live soberly, 

I jhteously, and godly show forth “ whatsoever 
angs are true, whatsoever tilings arc honest, what* 
lever things are of good report,” and then you need 
5t fear the demon of Distress. 
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CHAPTER T. 

BED'ltOOMS AND BEDSTEADS, 

AMONG tlio moans of domestic comfort tliere is 
scarcely any so important as what is called household 
furniture ; most persons must have felt that much of 
their well-being depends on the articles intended for 
our daily and nightly use. Such a branch of family 
economy is one that, we may worthily enter upon, and 
wo intend this as the first of a series of chapters 
which shall (unbrace all essential points of the sub- 
ject, and perhaps at the same time convey a few use- 
ful hints to those persevering mechanics and others 
who employ themselves during spare hours in making 
up articles which add to the comforts or conveniences 
of their family. A little attention to these matters 
is of more consequence than many persons believe : 
keeping up appearances within reasonable bounds is 
a very laudable endeavour. Appearances are, in 
many respects, realities. Children brought up in a 
well-conducted home, where they see every day a 
shelf or two of books, a few tasteful vases or other 
ornaments, or pictures on the wall, clean curtains and 
blinds, and well-swept carpet, look upon them all aa 
realities ; and without knowing it, they grow up with 
a conviction of their value, and in most cases prove 
it, by keeping their own households in order, A 
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proper and becoming attention to appearances is often 
a warrant for true respectability of character j and it 
is sometimes said, that you never really know people 
till you have seen what their in-door life is, 

A want of system with regard to household furni- 
ture leads to inconvenience. We frequently seo an 
intermixture of articles quite unsuited to the place 
they occupy and to each other. Sometimes it is a 
handsome table too large for a room in which every- 
thing else is shabby ; or an over supply of ugly and 
awkward chairs ; or, perhaps, a showy carpet, with 
nothing else to match. But the greatest mistakes 
are commonly made in the bed-rooms ; the bedstead 
and window being so overloaded with drapery, that 
the circulation of air is prevented, light is kept 
out, and means afforded for the collection of dust. 
Many people arc apt to neglect their bed-rooms be- 
cause they are seldom seen by visitors ; provided the 

E arlour looks pretty well, they leave the rest of the 
ouse to take care of itself, — a bad practice, and one 
that is not at all a true moans of keeping up appear- 
ances. 

Wo pass nearly one-third of our lifo in bod-rooms, 
a fact which shows how important it is that these 
apartments should be properly eared for. Wc shall 
therefore begin what wo iiave to say about household 
furniture with bedsteads. What is called a four-post 
bedstead, is nearly always found in the bost rooms of 
the upper and middle classes, and occasionally in those 
of well-to-do mechanics. Of such bedsteads, it may 
be said that they require a large, high, and airy room ; 
when placed in a small chamber with a low ceiling 
they are a deformity, as well as inconvenience ; in 
such rooms it is better to have one of a different 
make. The present plan of constructing a four-post 
bedstead is a great improvement on that of a few 
years ago ; the heavy valances and draperies at the 
top are now done away with, whereby greater light- 
ness and space are obtained. Biguro 1 represents a 
bedstead of this sort. Besides the usual lining at the 
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Fig. 1. 



head and roof, called the licad-elotli and tester, there 
is nothin" but the curtains and the valance, or base 
below. These curtains, as will be seen, do not hide 
the two foot-posts : to prevent indistinctness, they 
are shown by dotted lines ; and as they are attached 
to the rings by hooks, they can be put up and taken 
down at any time with very little trouble. The poles 
on which the lings slide are made of wood, and lit, 
at each end, into a round hole bored into the top of 
the bedposts. A polished or painted footboard can 
be introduced according to taste or choice. 

In some houses a rubbish-hole is established under 
the bed : this on no account should be suffered to 
exist ; all should be clear, to allow of frequent sweep- 
ing and circulation of air. The latter would be fa- 
cilitated by having the bases cut of the shape as 
shewn by the curved line a. 

The bedstead which wc consider most desirable for 
all ordinary purposes is shewn in figure 2. It is 
called an Arabian, or canopy French bedstead, and 




may bo made very handsome or very plain — of ma- 
hogany, birch, or painted — as best suits. By not 
having the tall footposts, it does not crowd a room 
so much as one of figure 1, while it affords all that 
is necessary for comfort or delicacy. Tf preferred, 
it may be used without a head-cloth ; and the cor- 
ners of the canopy may he made ,*quare instead of 
round. 

Figure 3 is a double-railed French bedstead ; or, 
as the makers say, with “extra standards,” which 
serve to keep the curtainB well up above the sleeper. 
These extra standards, b and c, are made to screw in 
and out, so that the curtain can be raised or lowered, 
as may be required : a very convenient arrangement. 
The two ends being both alike, only one is shown in 
the drawing. The curtain is supported by the polo 
d, from which it hangs, each way, over the head 
and foot, nearly to the floor. This is the most sim- 
ple bed-furniture that can be contrived, easily taken 
down at a minute’s notice. Instead of having the 
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crossarm fixed to the upright pole, it may be macb* 
as at e, and fastened to the wall by means of the 
round bracket. Or a ring, or Cupid’s how, may be 
suspended from the ceiling, and the curtain passed 
through, and supported quite as securely as by the 
straight arm. Indeed, the mode of suspending the 
curtain affords opportunity for the exercise of ft 
variety of taste and ingenuity. 


CHAPTER II. 


BEDSTEADS — CONTINUED. 

The bedsteads described in the preceding chapter 
were mostly of the better sort. " We come now 
to notice some of a simpler and less expensive make, 
which would not be too dear even for labourers’ 
cottages. Figure 4 represents what is called a stump- 

rig. 4. 



bedstead : frequently the head-posts are left square, 
but, as will be seen, the appearanco is very much im- 
proved by their being turned, and the additional cost 
for this is not great. The head-posts should be throe 
feet in height, and the foot-posts, or stumps, eighteen 
inches j and from the floor to the top of the rail 
should he about seventeen inches. Of course these 
measurements may be altered and made higher or 
lower according to convenience. The broad head- 
board will bo found verv useful in keeping the holster 
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and pillow well in their place. The head and foot of 
such a bedstead as this are not made to take apart, 
but are strongly glued and pinned when first put to* 
gether by the workman, so that the bedstead can be 
put up with only four screws, thus saving time and 
trouble. . i , . , 

By having head -posts of six, seven, or eight ieet. 
high, either turned or square, this bedstead may be 
made into a half-tester bedstead, as shown in figure 5 , 
which represents the 
tester lath attached 
to the top of the 
posts*- It is gene- 
rally kept in its place 
by a bracket and a 
bedscrew, which goes 
down into the post ; 
but it would not be 
difficult to secure it 
by some moro simple 
means. The rod for 
the curtain should 
be made of iron, rather less Ilian half- an -inch in 
thickness. The corners of the lath may be left 
square or round ; and to the edge of this the valance 
or drapery is tacked by small nails, not driven close in, 
so that the hangings 
can be taken down 
at any time to be 
washed or cleaned. 
Different sorts of 
testers may be con- 
trived ; instead of 
the lath being flat, it 
may be on a sweep, 
as shown by the 
dotted lines a ; or 
three poles may be 
fixed in a frame, and 
10 fas tened by screws to the back of the bed-posts, 
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figure 6. This is a convenient arrangement, as it may 
be taken down for a time when curtains are not wanted, 
and it may be used with a stump-bedstead, or a French 
bedstead, similar to figure S in chap. 1. The furniture 
is made to slip on to the centre pole by a bag or pipe, 
or is simply tied by a tape, and from this pole it 
hangs down on each side to the floor, being looped up 
during the day in the usual manner of curtains. 

By making a joint where the dotted line is seen at 
5, figure 4, this bedstead, whether stump or half- 
tester, may be made to turn up, whereby much space 
is gained in a small room during the day. But where 
turn-up bedsteads are used, especial pains should be 
first taken to ventilate the bed-clothes well by open- 
ing the window ; for if they be turned up warm, they 
always have au unpleasant smell, and in time become 
unwholesome. 

From long experience, we consider that a latli bot- 
tom is the best that can be used for a bedstead: 
there is much to bo said in favour of it. First, the 
lacing and stretching of a sacking bottom always 
take a good deal of timo, and many persons make a 
sad bungle of the operation ; then the sacking, unless 
of the very best quality, soon gives way, cracks, and 
breaks, or tha lace-holes wear out, particularly in 
children’s bods, which are often wetted, and most 
persons know how apt a sacking is to settle down to 
a deep hollow. Then, again, tho nailing on of a sack- 
ing splits the wood very much, and every crack is a 
harbour for vermin ; and people so seldom think of 
cleaning tho under side of the sacking, that whether 
there are cracks or not, spiders and other unpleasant 
creatures collect thero and propagate, the more so, as 
it is nearly always dark under a bed. The writer of 
this present article has frequently had to take down 
bedsteads in the houses of peoplo who fancied them- 
selves cleanly in their habits, yet they never thought 
of brushing tlic under side of their sackings, or of 
letting the air blow freely under the bod, and the 
consequence was, that multitudes of noxious insects 

0 
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would breed in the snug retreats afforded by a eas- 
ing. To see and smell them was dreadful. 

We recommend in all cases a lath bottom, made of 
inch deal or pine ; not to be cut separately into the 
side rails, but to be framed together as in figure 7 > 

Fig. 7. 



which saves cutting the rails ; and the fewer ins and 
outs there are in a bedstead the better. The lath 
frame is kept in place by the little corner piece being 
cut out at each end of tho side-pieces, which fit 
against the posts and prevent slipping. For conve- 
nience of lifting about, if the bedstead be large, it 
may be cut in two and hinged on tho under side in 
the middle ; so that, when folded, it can be easily 
carried. This sort of bottom gives very little trou- 
ble ; it can be laid in its place in less than no time, 
as the saying is, and can be removed as quickly ; 
thereby affording the readiest possible means lor 
cleanliness. It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
when a lath bottom is used, a thin straw mattress is 
needed to come between it and the bed ; but wo shall 
enter further on this part of the subject when wo 
come to notice bedding materials. 

The simplest kind of bedstead is shown at figure 
8 : this is called a horse-bedstead, and in some cases 
it is found very serviceable and convenient, as it may 
be folded together and stood away in a corner when 
not wanted j or in cases of sudaen illness, when a 
nurse or attendant has to lie in a room with the 
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patient, it can always bo made use of, and at the 
shortest notice. The head-board is screwed to two 
clamps which are rounded at their lower ends to fit 
into holes at the end of the side-rail, and the putting 
of this into its place or taking of it out is all that has 
to be done to prepare this bedstoad for sleeping on. 
The bottom must bo of sacking or sail-cloth, as laths 
cannot be fitted to it. 

A full-sized bedstead, whether of the best or com- 
mon .description, should bo six feet six inches long; 
but a horse-bedstead may be made of any length, so 
as to suit children, or to bo used in place of a crib. 

Wo now giro a list of prices ; it must, however, 
be, remembered, that there is slop-work in furniture 
as well as in clothing. That which costs the least 
money is not always the cheapest ; and of all cheap 
nuisances, cheap furniture is the worst. 

£ s. n. £ s. D. 

Mahogany four-post bedsteads, 
with lath or sacking bottoms 2 0 0 to 4 0 0 

With birch, or painted pillars.,. 1 5 0 to 1 10 0 

French bedsteads (painted) ... 0 18 0 to 2 10 0 

Press bedsteads 1 0 0 to 2 0 0 

Stump, and horse bedsteads ... 0 8 0 to 1 0 0 


chapter in : 

'*TXCL08ED AND PATENT BEDSTEADS. 

It not unfrequently occurs with people of small 
means, or who live in lodgings, or houses with h&rdly 
sufficient space for their families, that they are obliged 
to use one of their sitting-rooms as a bed-room. It 
is a bad practice, and should be avoided whenever 
possible j for not only is it prejudicial to health, but 
there is something unpleasant in the idea of sitting 
down to meals in an apartment in which people have 
been sleeping, closely shut up for several hours. We 
therefore recommend all who can contrive by any sort 
of decent management to have one room left free as a 
living-room, to do so by all means. Still there are 
cases in which it is not possible to do as we please in 
this respect j consequently there must be a bedstead 
in the room, and then the question arises, what sort 
of a bedstead is best in such circumstances. Prefer- 
ence is given to such as do not look like a bedstead 
during the day. 

Most persons know wliat is meant by a preBS-bod- 
stead ; it is one made to fold up in small compass, 
'inside of a moveable closet, and is thereby kept out 
of sight in the day time, and the carcase m which it 
is enclosed serves as an article of furniture. Generally 
it is made quite plain, either of stained or painted 
deal ; but at a small additional expense it may be 
constructed so as to be ornamental as well as useful. 

It may resemble a chest of drawers, or a bureau, or a 
chiffonier, or small sideboard, and may be made of 
wainscoat oak, or mahogany. We shall in future 
chapters give representations of these articles of fur- 
niture, and then readers may exercise their taste, or 
study their convenience in choosing. 
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When rooms are small, it is desirable to have them 
as little encumbered with furniture as possible, and if 
there bo a recess, as there almost always is, it may be 
fitted up as a bedstead, without at all encroaching on 
the space of the apartment. The plan is frequently 
adopted in Paris ; sometimes you see in one corner 
of a room, a large looking-glass, six or seven feet high, 
and three feet wide, inclosed in a polished wood or 
gilt frame, and seeming to bo a part of the wall, as 
jhown at figure 9. This looks extremely handsome 
and ornamental, but 
in many cases it is 
nothing more than a 
door which conceals a 
turn-up bedstead. At 
night the door is open- 
ed, the bedfltead let 
down, and thus in a 
short time the latter 
is ready for use. There 
is one advantage in 
this contrivance; the 
bedstead can be made 
all in one length, 
with only a single 
joint near the head; 
it is therefore much 
firmer than where 
there are two or three 
joints, as must be 
the case when it is made to fold to fit into a low car- 
case. A recess nine inches deep, and three feet wide, 
will be quite large enough to contain a bedstead for a 
single person. The legs need not be more than four 
inches long, and a thin mattress and the bed-clothes 
will fill up the other four, the whole, as shown in 
figure 10, being made to turn up at once. Whenever 
possible, it is best to have turn-up bedsteads made of 
iron, as they are lighter, and less clumsy than wood, 
and will fit in a smaller space. Should a sacking 
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Pig. io. v be used instead of 

hoop-iron for the bot- 
tom, it is strained by 
passing the cord round 
tho sides, as may be 
seen in the cut. 

Besides the bed- 
steads above described 
there are various hinds 
of sofa and chair-bed- 
steads. We think it 
sufficient to mention 
these without parti- 
cular description, as 
they can always bo 
bought when wanted, 
and because, for tho 
reasons before stated, 
we consider it best 
that each sort of apart- 
ment should be kept to its proper uses. There are 
also truckle beds ; small low frames made to push 
under a larger bedstead. They are. commonly used 
during illness, for the nurse to sleep on, or at times 
when it is necessary that the patient should have 
some one in constant attendance. 

Complaints are often made of the difficulty of mov- 
ing a bedstead, especially if it be largo and heavy. 
This arises from t he wheels of tho castors being nearly 
always too small, and too weak for the 
weight they have to support. If the 
bedstead, as is sometimes tho case, re- 
quires to be moved in one direction 
only, this difficulty may be got over by 
fitting a wheel in the bottom of the 
posts, as at 11. This sort of wheel will 
not answer if the bedstead is to bo 
moved in all directions j but here an- 
other means is used, and it is the most 
effectual that we know of— French cas- 
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tors. These have a wheel four or five inches in 
diameter, working at the end of a long central spin- 
dle, so contrived as to 
Fig *2. turn with the greatest 

case, even under very 
heavy weights. One of 
these is shown at fig. 12. 
The iron-work, it will be 
seen, is screwed to a short 
beech rail or stay, with a 
tenon at each end, which 
fits into a mortise, made 
inside the rails of the bed- 
stead. Thus they come, 
one at each comer, just 
within the post ; ani in 
letting them in, care must 
be taken to allow for the post being lifted half-an- 
incli cloar of the floor by the castor, so as to prevent 
any drag in moving. French castors can he bought 
at the ironmonger's, and any cabinet-maker or joiner 
ought to be able to fit iliem to a bedstead. 

Various attempts have been mado from timo to 
time to improve bedsteads, to simplify their construc- 
tion, and save time in putting them up or taking 
them down. Turning in the screws and lacing and 
straining the sacking arc? rather slow work, and it has 
been felt that a great advantage would bo gained if 
the operation could be made more easy and expedi- 
tious. This desirable result has been accomplished 
in various ways, according as ingenuity may have 
prompted, but we know of no better method than 
the one we now propose to describe. It is an Ameri- 
can contrivance ; and the writer adopted it in a bed- 
stead which he made for himself and brought to Eng- 
land. Wo therefore can speak concerning it from 
experience. 

Figure 13 represents a French bedstead on this 
plan, but it is equally suitable for almost every kind 
of bedstead. It will be seen that there are no places 
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for screws bored through the posts, and this is a 
matter of some importance, because the fewer holes 
there are in a bedstead the stronger will it be, and 
the less harbour will there be for dust and vermin. 
The posts, too, look handsomer for not having screw- 
holes. Whenever convenient, it is best to have the 
head and foot framed and glued together, so as not to 
take apart, as much trouble is thereby avoided. 

It will be seen that 

the side-rails of this 14> * 

bedstead are round, 
and it is into each end 
of these that the screw 
is fixed instead of go- 
ing through the post. The screw is shewn at 14 j it 
is made of £ in. iron rod, with a strong deep thread, cut 
for about an inch and a quarter of its length. There 
are two screws to each rail ; one must bo a right 
screw, and the other a left screw, and care must be 
taken that the finish of the threads, as at <Z, stands 
exactly opposite each other, for if not placed in a 
direct line, tho joints will not screw up close at 
either end alike. Tho nuts 
Tig. 15. to receive the screws are 16. 
fixed into tho posts, as at 
figure 15 ; an edge view is 
given at figure 10. These 
also are right and loft, and 
the same care must he taken 
to keep the finish of the 
worm upwards, and pre- 
cisely in the centre of the post, ns is 
necessary in letting in tho screw. The 
method of fixing the screws, is to bore 
the hole for them so that they will fit tightly, with- 
out splitting tho wood, then to dip them in vinegar 
and drive thorn in. Tho acid causes them to rust 
and remain firm. The projection at either end must 
of course be exactly the same. 

When a bedstead of this sort is ready to put up, 
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the two ends are stood in their place, and held by 
two persons, who, then taking up one of the side- 
rails, enter the screw at each end into the nut, and 
give it a few turns. The bedstead can now stand 
alone ; and the other side is to be put into its place 
in the same way. after which both rails are to bo 
screwed tight up by means of a short lever which is 
made of wood or iron, and fits into a hole bored to 
receive it in the side. So simple is the process, that 
a bedstead may be taken down in less than a minute, 
and put up again almost as quickly. 

Bedsteads of this make require a lath bottom, such 
as shown in figure 7, (see p. 18) but there are ways 
of fitting a sacking which most workmen would be 
able to find out without trouble. With a little ingo- 
nuity, too, several plans may bo contrived for sup- 
porting the bases or lower valances. In bedsteads 
where a moveable head or footboard is required, these 
are fitted by means of neat pin brackets driven into 
the post, a corresponding plate with a hole is fixed, 
as shown, to the head-hoard, and so it is easily lifted 
on or off the brackets. 

Wo havo described this bedstead, not so much for 
the general reader, as for mechanics, believing that 
among them there may be some enterprising enough 
to endeavour to turn it to account. Wo think it not 
unlikely that bedsteads constructed on this plan would 
meet with as successful a sale in England as ther 
have m tho United States. J 
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BEDS, BILLOWS, MA.TTEESSKS, ETC. 

As bedsteads and bedding go together, this will be 
the proper place to say something about the lattor. 
Cleanliness, health, and comfort so much depend on 
the proper management of the bedding of a household 
that the subject becomes onq of considerable import- 
ance. Wo need hardly describe a bed ; every one 
knows that it is a largo bag, filled with certain kinds 
of soft materials, for sleeping on. Tho bag or case 
may be made of linen or cotton — canvass, holland, or 
ticking ; tickings of various stripes and patterns being 
most commonly used. It is with this as with other 
things, that which costs least is not the cheapest ; an 
inferior bed-tick is a constant cause of vexation and 
loss, for the feathers arc always coming through, and 
are too frequently swept or blown away. Tho best 
way is to choose a stout, closely-woven, narrow-striped 
tick, which, tl lough it may cost a few pence more per 
yard than an inferior article, will yet prove tho cheap- 
est in the end. Eight yards uud a-half are sufficient 
fora full-sized bed-tick. If this length be cut into two 
shorter lengths of four yards and a-quartcr each, they 
will, when joined by a seam seyvn on tho inside, form 
the covor or bod-tick, being folded together in tho 
manner of a bag : thcro will thus be an edge seam on 
three sides only. Tho inside should bo kept outwards 
until all the sewing is done ; and this should bo com- 
pleted all round except an opening of about nine 
inches long in one of the sides, through which the 
feathers are to bo introduced. After the sewing, it is 
a good plan to rub the tick all over on the inside with 
bees’ wax j the common brown kind, which contains 
much rosin, is suitable for this purpose. A lump of 
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wax is to be taken in the hand, and rubbed on hard, 
until the tick is thoroughly coated. Tolerably stiff 
paste, laid on with a brush and left to dry, is some- 
times used for the same purpose. A tick prepared in 
this way will keep in the feathers better than without 
it. Whenever a tick is washed, it should undergo a 
similar preparation before the feathers are put in. 
And on this point, it is well to remember that dealers 
in cheap bedding pass off tbin and common ticks, well 
stiffened with paste, as a stout and first-rate article, 
as purchasers discover to their cost when the bed has 
been slept on for a few weeks. 

When the tick is prepared as above-described, it is 
to be turned the right side outwards, which is done 
by pulling it all gradually through the opening left in 
the side. The feathers arc then put in, a handful at 
a time, quills and those with hard stems being care- 
fully picked out : all which arc not clean and soft 
should be rejected. The feathery parts of the quills 
and large feathers need not be wasted, for the thin 
and soft tops may be cut off about an inch from the 
end, and the feather then stripped off from each side 
of the stem, and these tops and strippings may be put 
into the bed. The whole quantity used will of course 
depend on circumstances ; some beds weigh no more 
than twenty pounds, while the best weigh from 
seventy to eighty pounds. Forty pounds will bo 
found a fair average for general purposes. The sort 
known as while goose feathers is the best, worth from 
two shillings to half-a-crown a pound. Ghrey goose 
comes next, worth from sixteen to twenty pence a 
pound, and poultry feathers aro the cheapest, — their 
prico, per pound, being from nine to thirteen pence. 

The best beds are generally made with a border 
from four to six inches deep. A yard and a half of 
the ticking, cut across into nine strips of equal width, 
will be enough for the border. The stripes will then 
run perpendicular and not from end to end, which is 
the best and strongest way of making a border. 

Beds are made of many other materials ns well 09 
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feathers : wool, flock, shavings, sthtw, chaff, and the 
dried leaves of tho beech tree. A wool bed is, how- 
ever, a kind of soft mattress, and is apt to become 
very hollow in tho middle unless proper attention be 
paid to it. The flock and other materials abovo- 
named will become lumpy unless the bed bo well 
shaken every day, and the hard places beaten with 
the hand. The same may be said of a feather bod, 
which, if neglected, will form into hard lumps most 
disagreeable to lie upon. 

It is necessary to bo very cautious in buying a bed, 
unless tho seller bo known to be thoroughly honest ; 
for as the tick conceals everything . that is inside, it is 
too much the practice with fraudulent dealers to fill 
with common materials, sometimes with rubbish. 
Where this is suspected, a few inches of the seam 
should be opened, to got a peep at the interior, as the 
best means of ascertaining what the bed is really 
filled with, leather beds ic ary in price from two to 
ten guineas : flock bods nj^y be bought for a few 
shillings. q 

Mattresses are made of a variety of materials : of 
horse-hair, cocoa-nut fibre, shavings of wood or paper, 
wool and flock. Of all t hese, hair is the best, because 
of its lightness, elasticity, and durability j after being 
in use for many years, it can be beaten and picked, 
and made up again nearly, if not. quite as good as at 
the first. Objection is made to hair mattresses that 
they are cold to sleep on, but this defect, if it be one, 
is easily remedied by laying a blanket or two above 
them, whereby all the warmth of wool is obtained, 
with an elasticity which wool does not possess. Many 
people, on the contrary„find it desirable to place their 
mattress above the bed in summer for the sake of 
coolness, and it is safe to say that if feather beds 
were less used than they now are, there would bo loss 
of indolence and ill health than now prevails, and less 
difficulty in early rising. Good hair may be bought 
for a shilling a pound, and a good full-sized mattress 
will require forty pounds. In cutting out a mattress 
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case, it is usual to allow an inch to the foot for the 
contraction of the size by the tying down. Thus, to 
make a mattress six feet long and four feet wide, the 
tick or case should be 6 ft, 6 in. in length, and 4 ft . 
4 in. in width. 

Of late, cocoa-nut fibre has been much used for 
mattresses, but for enduring elasticity it is not to be 
compared with hair. There is, however, ono point in 
its favour ; it is said to be never infested by vermin. 
A mixture of hair and cocoa fibre has been recom- 
mended, but as the fibre forms into lumps after a 
little use, the good effect of the hair is lost. 

Wool is open to the objection of being less elastic 
than hair, of becoming lumpy, and of liability to the 
attack of moth, which is not the case with hair. It 
is, however^preferred by many people on account Of 
its warmth, especially in tlie winter season. Made 
in the French manner, wool mattresses are remark- 
ably soft and luxurious, but they are so liable to be- 
come hollow as to need re-making very frequently, 
otherwise there will be nothing but a deep hollow for 
the sleeper to lie in. The/ quality varies of course with 
the quality of the wool, from first-rate down to very 
bad ; the commonest being made of flock, which is 
hard and non-elastic. 

Caution is as necessary in the buying of a mattress 
as of a bod. It is not uncommon for dealers to re- 
commend a mattress as all hair, which contains but 
a thin layer of horse-hair above and below, all be- 
tween being common cow-hair, or hay, which in tho 
trade is canod French lmir. It is notorious, too, that 
mattresses warranted as all wool, contain old carpet 
rags, refuse flocks, and the vilest of rubbish, some- 
times tho abode of vermin. Whether a dealer who 
warrants such a mattress as all wool be truly honest 
or not, we leave to our readors to decide. 

A paillasse , or straw mattress, is intended to bo 
used on bedsteads which have a lath bottom. It is 
laid on the laths, next comes the hair or wool mat- 
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tress, and the bed on the top of all, by which arrange- 
ment a considerable degree of elasticity is obtained, 
and the laths cannot be felt by the person in bed, as 
would be the case were thero no paillasse. The thick- 
ness is generally from six to eight inches, but three or 
four inches will be found sufficient in cases where it 
is not desirable to raise the bed too high. The tick 
or cover of a paillasso should not bo cut larger than 
the size of the bedstead, as it is stuffed too hard to 
contract in tying down, as a mattress docs. 

Pillows and bolsters are made of various dimensions 
to suit the convenience of purchasers, but it should 
be remembered always to ehooso them large enough, 
— of as full a si zo as the bedstead will admit. I*il- 
lows made of the usual thickness, and twenty-four or 
thirty inches square, are very, comfortable, especially 
for those who, by ill health or other causes, are 
obliged to lie in a reclining position. A pound and 
a quarter of good goose feathers will make a good pil- 
low. Some persons are unable to bear the warmth of 
a feather pillow, and find relief by sleeping on one 
fUled with hair. 

Besides the beds and mattresses above described, 
there are others, called spring beds and mattresses, 
in which iron springs are used instead of feathers or 
wool. They are remarkably clastic, yield to every 
movement of tbo body, and never require shaking. 
There are also air beds, and water beds, and air pil- 
lows and cushions $ all of them useful in particular 
circumstances. 

There is one fact connected with beds and mat- 
tresses which it is of importance to remember, and 
that is, to turn them and shake them every day. Al- 
though beds may get turned, it is too much the prac- 
tice to leave the mattresses unturned for a week or 
more, and the consequence is, that the damp fron 
the sleepers strikes through to the underside, causing 
them to turn musty, to have an unpleasant smell, and 
not unfrequently to rot. The rule should be to turn 
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the mattresses as well as the bed every day, and the 
paillasse once a- week ; and if they are well-brushed, 
also once a-week, it tends very much to keep the bed- 
ding clean and in good condition. In nothing is true 
household economy better displayed than in the 
proper airing and cleanliness of bed-rooms. 



chapter v. 


WASHSTANDS AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 

For the proper furnishing of a bed-room, it i 9 neccs- 
sary to be careful in the choice of washstands. The 
variety in these articles of furniture is so great, that 
whatever be the stylo of 
the room to be fitted up, 
there cun be little or no 
difficulty in selecting the 
right kind. For small or 
com mon rooms, the small- 
est and simplest kind of 
wash stand will bo the 
best : one of these is 
shown at figure 17. It 
occupies but little space, 
being, in fact, scarcely 
wider across than the 
basin itself, about fifteen 
inches square, and if re- 
quired, it may be still further reduced by being made 
triangular, so that it will fit snugly into a corner. By 
placing the shelf lower on which the pitcher stands, 
room will be gained for an additional one, with a 
drawer between the two ; the top may also be en- 
closed with washboards, as at figure 19. A common 
Washstand of this sort costs from 3s. 6d. to Gs. ; if of 
mahogany, from 7s. to 12s. 

Figure 18 represents a washstand superior in style 
and appearance to figure 17, and it affords more room 
for the soap and brush trays, decanter, &c., which 
are generally placed upon it. The length should be 
from 2 to 3 feet, according to the size of the bed- 
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room. Three feci will he found the most convenient 
length if there bo space enough in the apartment, or 
if there be room enough for a double washstand, that 
is, one with two holes in the top, then 4 feet or 4 feet 
6 in. will not be too long. On a small stand, the wash- 
boards should bo from 3 to 4 inches deep, and in- 
creased in proportion to the size, 0 or 7 inches for a 
3-feet stand, and 10 or 12 inches for a double stand : 
in the latter case, a shelf 4 inches wide, and the whole 
length of the stand is usually fixed to the back wash- 
board, about 4 incites below its upper edge. Tho dia- 
meter of tho basin-hole should be from 9 inches to 
10£ inches, as it is most convenient for lifting tho 
basin in and out that it. should not fit close clown to 
the top. The price of a 2-feet washstand, painted, is 
from 6s. to 10s. ; 3-feet, 10s. to 18s., and if a double 
stand, from 25s. to £2. In some cases these charges 
include tho requisite earthenware. 

Figure 19 shows a pedestal waslistand, the appear- 
ance of which, when well-finished, is very handsome, 
and is preferred by many persons to that of legs. 
This figure will help to explain part of what lias been 
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said above with respect to figure 18. The best kinds 
are made of mahogany, with a marble top, and sell at 
from £1 10s. to £5 5s. ; but if painted, the cost will 
lie about the same as the charges stated under ligure 
18. The colour of the paint or japan dcpeiids much 
on taste : the most 
Fig. frequent is drab and 

green, or drab and 
blue, with imitation 
marble top. In ad- 
dition to fclio paint, 
some people cover the 
top with a piece of 
light marbled iloor- 
cloth, which looks 
well, and lasts a long 
time with care. Mot- 
tled gray, or bamboo, 
are good and service’- 
able colours. 
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Figure 20 represents the upper part of an inclosed 
washstand, which in some cases is more suitable than 
one of the ordinary make. The hollow lids conceal 
the basin, and the jug and other vessels being kept in 
the cupboard below, the whole may be shut up out 
of sight ; the stand may consequently be placed in a 
sitting-room if required, or in a bed-room much used 
in the day time. The prico of a painted stand of this 
description is from 15s. to £2 j if of mahogany, as 
much again. 

Washstands should not bo made more than 28 
inches high, or they will bo inconvenient to those who 
stoop to wash their face over the basin. This is a 
matter which should bo carefully considered in buy- 
ing a washstand, as many persons arc not aware of 
the inconvenience until too late. Those stands which 
have no hole for the basin are on this account de- 
cidedly objectionable. 

We may mention here that in case there should 
not bo room for a towel horse, a very convenient sub- 
stitute may be made by fixing a rail at each end of 
the wash-stand, on a level with the top, and about 
two inches from it. It is held in place by a small 
bracket screwed to the leg immediately under the top, 
and by 'this means two towels may be hung without 
encroaching on the space of the room. Regular towel- 
horses are however the best ; and they can be bought 
with double rails at the top or made to fold, as most 
suitable. 

Figure 21 shows a night table, very useful to stand 
at the side of a bed, to hold a candle, a wine glass, a 
book, or any thing else which may be needed in the 
night, or by a sick person during the day. They are 
made of various forms and dimensions ; usually 12 
inches square, and 30 inches high, and are of course 
to be painted to match the rest of the furniture. 
They are sometimes made a single closet on ^gs, 
similarly to figure 20 ; or inclosed all the way down, 
and octagon or circular, instead of square ; the expen- 
sive forms are, however, mostly made in mahogany, 
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and cost from 30s. to £3, with a marble top. If 
painted, the price is from 10s. to 15s. 

Figure 22 i 3 a bed-table ; chiefly intended for the 
use of invalids. It will bo soeu that the lower block 


Fig. 22. 
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or stand is made with one angle much longer than 
the others, so that this being pushed under the bed, 
helps to steady the top that hangs over also far be- 
yond tlio centre in the same direction. The top is 
fixed to a square stem, which slides up and down in 
the pillar, and may bo kept at any required height by 
means of a rack and screw'. It can thus be made to 
reach across a short distance on either side of a bed, 
to the great comfort and convenience of the patient 
for whose use it is intended. It not unfrequently 
happens that a person is too weak to rise, and yet 
able to employ or amuse himself in some way as he 
lies in bed ; to such an one the bed-table will be of 
great servieo. If made of mahogany, the prico is 
from £3 to £5 ; if of commoner wood, one-half less. 



CHAPTER VI. 


INVALID ELD-ItOOM FURNITURE. 

I.v what; we have already written respecting bed- 
rooms, several articles have been described and repre- 
sented which will be found particularly useful in eases 
of illness, and to these a few additions are now made 
of objects especially adapted for invalids. It is 
scarcely to be expected that these should bo pur- 
chased or kept by every person, so as to bo at hand 
when wanted ; but to know what ought to be pro- 
vided often saves a great deal of trouble in seasons of 
calamity, and no one can know when such may ar- 
rive. Jfigure 23 represents an invalid bedstead of the 
simplest kind, intended for persons suffering from 
complaints, or from wounds, which require frequent 
changes of position. It will be seen that the posts 
are not finished, for the reason that they may he 
either tall or short, as is most convenient. One half 
of the sacking is attached to a hinged frame, which 
can be raised or lowered to any angle, and kept in 
place by a thin flat iron bar, one on each side, which 
slides up ami down in a groove in the bedside, and in 
prevented from shifting by an iron pin made to fit 
the holes as shown in the drawing. Whether the 
bedstead shall be heavy or light, or fitted with easy- 
running castors, depends on circumstances : lmt as a 
rule, the lighter it can be made, and the easier it 
moves, the better. We may mention Lore a portable 
iron bedstead which lias recently been introduced to 
public notice by several manufacturers in London. 
It; is very compact, has a contrivance for a head- 
board, a sacking bottom, and folds up, legs and all, 
into about the size of an ordinary door-mat, and is so 
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light that almost any person can easily carry it. 
Persons liable to frequent changes of abode, and others 
besides, would find it very serviceable. 

Fig. 21 



Figure 24 is what is called a bed-chair, which in 
most instances would he found as convenient as the 
invalid bedstead. Its use is, when placed in an ordi- 
nary bed, to support the sick person in a half-sitting, 
half-reclining posture, as may be most comfortable. 
A series of notches, to serve as a rack, are cut in the 
curved rail which supports the whole, and the slop- 
ing stretcher rests in these notches, and being hinged, 
the slope of the hack may bo altered whenever re- 
quired. The curved rail is also made to turn on a 
pin which runs through the front scroll into tho 
frame, so that when the chair is out of use, it can be 
shut up into a space much smaller than would be 
commonly supposed. The stuffing of a chair of this 
sort ought to be soft, tho better to relieve the weary 
hack that will often rest against it. Horse-hair is 
better for tho purpose than wool, as it has more 
spring, and is less liable to absorb impurities. The 
two cheeks at the top are useful as support, s for the 
head, and the elbows below for the arms, and add 
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much to tho comfort of the patient. A. loose cover 
should always be used with this cuair, which by 
being frequently washed, may be kept clean and free 
from all infectious effluvia ; an important considera- 
tion in illness. Dimity is generally preferred for 
the cover. 

Sometimes it is found desirable to have a small 
sofa in a bedroom, on which the sick person may re- 
cline during tho day, or while the bed is being made. 
Desides which there is a large kind of ottoman, so 
contrived as to serve also as a chair or bedstead, cal- 
culated in cert ain eases to bo useful. Dut it should 
bo remembered that, generally speaking, the simplest 
forms of furniture will bo found tho most convenient. 
►Should the bedsteads be high, thou bed-steps will be 
required ; these are made in various ways, some be- 
ing contrived to do duty as a commode, or night- 
convenience. An ottoman box, about eighteen inches 
square, is occasionally used instead of bed-stops ; the 
lid of this is stulled to serve as a seat, and the inside 
may be fitted up to hold caps or bonnets. AY here 
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an article can be made to serve a double purpose, 
without interfering with its use, it is an economy of 
space as well as of expense. 

The easy-chair most commonly used for bed-rooms 
has a deep hollow back, which curves well round 
towards each side, so the patient when sitting in it, 
may be thoroughly protected from draughts. Other 
kinds can, however, bo used, if preferred ; one of a 
simple construction is shown at figure 25, said to have 
been invented by the Marquis of Douro, whence its 
name, Douro chair. The back is hinged whero it 
joins the seat, so as to alter its slope, like the bed- 
chair described above. The elbows are two leather 
straps, with holes pierced at their outer ends, which 
fit over a small brass nob fixed in the upright, and bo 
hold the back in any position. The bottom is formed 
by a piece of sacking, on which the lower cushion 
rests. It will thus be seen that this chair is of very 
simple construction, and it has besides the conve- 
nience of folding into a small compass. 

The price of the invalid bedstead is from £1 10s. 
to £5 ; bod-chair, £1 to £1 5s. ; easy-oliair, £2 to 
£5 if made of mahogany, but cheaper in common 
wood. 



CHAPTER 'V XT. 

CHESTS OF DRAWEES FOR SITTING-ROOMS AND 
RED-ROOMS. 

Of all articles of furniture intended for general use, 
there is, perhaps, nono more useful than chests of 
drawers ; they can be mado to contain a great quan- 
tity of different things in a comparatively small space, 
and at the same time to preserve them clean and in 
the best possible order, and whenever any particular 
article is wanted, it can bo easily found by opening 
the drawer in which it is kept. In this respect, a 
chest of drawers has a great advantage over a chest 
or a box, for in either of these, if any thing is wanted 
which happens to lie at the bottom, all those which 
are above it must, first be removed before it can bo 
readied ; and this causes trouble. Besides, as most 
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careful housewives know, there arc many articles ot 
dress and of household use which will not bear pres- 
sure, and the best way of keeping them in proper con- 
dition is to give them a drawer to themselves. Thus, 
on many accounts, chests of drawers arc particularly 
useful, and we shall endeavour to point out in what 
respects this usefulness may be combined with orna- 
ment, so as to produce a tasteful appearance, accord- 
ing to the apartment in which the article may be 
placed. 

Figure 26 represents a chest of drawers of the kind 
mostly used in the nort hern parts of England. Such 
an one may often be seen in the best room of a thrifty 
cotton-spinner’s house, or in a miner’s cottage, and in 
the dwellings of those who dig and work metal. With 
a chest of drawers and a clock, in addition to the 
other articles, the furnishing of a room is generally 
considered complete, and the care bestowed on them 
is often a proof of the value in which they are held. 
They are kept clean and polished as brightly as a 
looking-glass, and on the chest of drawers all the 
little ornaments of the apartment are frequently 
placed. The three smaller drawers at the top should 
have good locks, as in them it is usual to keep money 
or other valuables, and the deep drawer just below 
serves for caps and bonnets, and is a much better 
contrivance than having a number of band-boxes 
standing about. 

If the veneers on the front of such a chest of 
drawers are tastefully arranged, the a f -^cnranee is not 
unpleasing ; but after all it is little better than a 
square mass of wood, with few pretensions to ele- 
gance. A slight change in the construction, however, 
produces great improvement in this respect, as may 
be see at figure 27. The projection of the upper part 
of the front, and the introduction of the columns be- 
low, as though supporting it, give an architectural 
effect, which is the more desirable, as the additional 
expense will be but trifling. The shape of Ihe co- 
lumns may be varied according to taste, or to the sort 
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of room in which the article is to bo placed. Tn an 
ordinary cottage room, whore the oilier furniture is of 
n plain make, snob columns as shown in the abovi 
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sort of room, containing an easy eliair with sloping back 
or sides, or a sofa or couch with scroll ends, the scroll 
columns would have the best effect ; the curved out- 
lines would harmonize with the curves on the other 
articles, while the straight lines, whether horizontal 
or perpendicular, give all the relief required by the 
eye and the laws of taste. Several designs of scroll 
columns are shown at 28, 29, 30 — side views. 

There is this advantage, in a chest of drawers, that 
it may be made to any required height without occu- 
pying more than a given space on the floor of the 
room. If three feet is not high enough, thou four, 
five, or six feet may be the limit. Very high chests of 
drawers are, however, inconvenient ; without a pair 
of steps it is troublesome to get: at the upper drawers, 
and if heavily loaded, the difficulty of opening them 
will be great. The best way, if greater height than 
four feet is wanted, is to have the upper carcase made 
as a wardrobe; an article of which we shall have 
something to say in a future chapter. Double chests 
of drawers, as well as wardrobes, are mostly used in 
bed-rooms ; but there is no positive objection to hav- 
ing them in a sitting-room should circumstances re- 
quire it. “With doors of a light pattern, a wardrobe 
might be made to resemble a bookcase. 

There arc many intelligent mechanics and others 
living in small rooms who sometimes find themselves 
at a loss for a drawing or writing table. They may 
wish to draw maps, plans, or elevations for their busi- 
ness, or to write reports or letters. By a little man- 
agement, such a table may bo contrived in the chest, 
of drawers. The height must, depend chiefly on whe- 
ther it is to be used standing or sitting. For a table 
at which to sit comfortably, thirty inches is the pro- 
per height. Therefore, if the chest be such as at 
figure 2(i, the flap, which serves as a table, may be 
made to slip in and out, just under the larger drawer, 
and mav bo easily contrived to show as part of the 
front of the third drawer from the bottom, or to re- 
present a partition between them, and when pulled 
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out, it is supported by pulling out the drawer below 
it ; see 81. in such a chest as figure 27, there is still 
less of difficulty, as the flap may be made to enter 

Fig. 31 . Fig. 82. 




just at the break by the top of the columns. Some- 
times the flap is hinged to the inside of the drawer, 
and supported as at 32 with a saw-tooth rack, and lies 
flat when the drawer is pushed in, without taking 
much away from its depth or preventing the space 
within from being used. With a cliest thirty inches 
in height, the flap may appear as a sunk or raised 
pannei in the top rail, to rest on the edge of the top 
drawer when in use. This is a much better arrange- 
ment than the supports called lopers, commonly seen 
in an old-fashioned bureau. It must be remembered, 
however, that these contrivances are to be used only 
when better cannot be had. Where there is plenty 
of room for tables, and money to buy them with, it is 
best uot to make the chest of drawers do double 
duty. 

Sometimes, instead of being straight, chests of draw- 
ers are made what is called sweep-fronted, or round- 
cornered, see 33 and 34; this gives them a grace- 
ful appearance, and the curve of the centre makes the 
polish look more brilliant. The additional trouble 
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of making a chest with a sweep front is not so great 
as might be supposed. In London and some other 
large towns the sweeps may be bought ready sawed 
and seasoned. 

The chest of drawers represented in figure 35 is of 
a make seldom Been in England. From some cause, 
not easily acoounted for, it does not ( take * with peo- 

e in this country, as the present writer has proved 
experience : several which he made having met 
with a veiy slow sale. And yet there is much to ho 
*aidin favour of this article of furniture j it is com* 
pact, serviceable, and elegant, and answers for dress* 
mg-table as well as chest of drawers, a matter of some 




consideration where bed-rooms are small. Besides, 
from the way hi which the glass is fixed, the danger 
of that valuable article being blown down and broken 
by currents of air coming in at the window, is alto- 
gether avoided, while the convenience it affords is 
not at all diminished 

In France and the United States drawers pf this 
hind are mostly used : a few years ago, when the wri- 
ter worked in New York, there was scarcely a re- 
spectable house in which one or more was not to be 
found In America chests of drawers are always 
called * bureaus,’ and this particular kind is named 
? dressing bureaus.* As we do not call them bureaus 
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in this country* we might say dremfig-Arcmw*, or 
toilet 'drawers, which would be a name expressive of 
the special purpose to which they are applied j they 
are intended to be used instead of dressing or toilet 
tables, When finished with a marble top their appear- 
and is remarkably handsome. 

Before proceeding to a more particular description 
of this article, it will be worth while saying a few 
words about the construction of chests of drawers 
generally. Cabinet-makers, and other mechanics 
handy with their tools, may perhaps be able to turn 
them to account. One point to be considered is, that 
the drawers when running in and out should never bo 
permitted to touch the end of the carcase. When 
they do so touch, the two surfaces brought together 
are so large as to cause a great deal of friction, and 
much trouble in getting the drawers to run pleasantly ; 
besides which, as the carcase ends are liable to shrink 
and swell with changes of weather, the drawers are 
apt to more stiffly Or stick fast, a very great annoyance 
to those who have to use them. 

All this difficulty may be prevented by what is 
called * lining up ’ the inside of the carcase. This 
may be done to any thickness, according to the cir- 
cumstances : either three inches to show as at figure 27 
(p. 46), or as S3 and 84 (p. 49) ; or if preferred, the 
lining may be not more than a quarter-inch thick. 
Even this will suffice to keep the drawer away from 
the carcase end, and ensure its running smoothly. 
A strip about two inches wide should be glued down 
the front edge, and then the lopere being fitted in tho 
usual way, the guides are glued in after the drawers 
are in place. 

The next point is, that in putting the carcase of a 
chest of drawers together, it is not at all necessary to 
nave the top and bottom each in one piece, forming 
part of the carcase. Rails answer much better, and 
leave room for the workman to get at the inside du- 
ring the making with much greater convenience than 
when the top is dovetailed in from the first. To make 



t The methods here explained apply to nearly every 
hind of ‘ carcase work,’ as will be understood when 
Other subjects are brought forward. We may now 
proceed to describe figure 35. Being intended as a 
dressing-table, 3ft 4in. will be a suitable length, and 
the height must not be more than 30 inches, to be 
thus divided: frieze-rail and head-block, 6 inches : 
second drawer, 4 inches : third drawer, 5 inches j low- 
est drawer, 6} inches : two partition edges f each, if- 
inches : bottom rail, 2 inches: feet, 5 inches. All 
these measurements make 28} inches ; the additional 
i in. is taken up by a strip glued to the under side of 
the uppermost partition, which is covered by the top 
drawer, so as to keep the second drawer clear of the 
tipper one in running in and out : then with one inch 







forthetop the inches are made out i but this 
surement does not include the su^ drawers fowhiph 
the glass is &wd: the carcase fop these is £} inches 

jiipiis smaller caroa ae is fixed to the top by screws 
from the under side, or through the rails from shore : 
and the columns are held in place by bed-screws, or 
by , S double tenon, The size of the glass plate, to bo 
proportionable, should be 24 by 18 in, $ but it may 
be larger or smaller according to taste or convenience. 
The top drawer may be an ogee as represented, or 
arched as at 37, or chamfered or rounded as 38 and 39 j 


Fig. 87. 


Fig. 88 , 


Fig. 39. 


while the columns may bo round, or canted, or scrolls, 
as may suit the taste of maker or purchaser. As 
a rule It will be best to have the front columns and 
glass columns of the same pattern, The drawer- 
fronts, instead of having a bead round them, should 
be made to recede the thickness of a veneer. 

Made in this way, dressing-drawers are a tasteful 
and acceptable part of bed-room furniture. Short 
veneers, u butted so as to meet in the middle, produce 
a good effect on the fronts of the drawers, or one 
wide panel veneer may be cut and arranged with the 
grain running perpendicular, and covering the whole 
of the front rails as well as the drawers ; and besides 


this there are other ways of 


out beauty 


which ingenious mechanics are already acquainted 
with, or may discover for themselves. There does 
not appear to be any good reason why such drawers, 
if well made, should not meet with a ready sale in all 
parts of England. It is often said that we want a 
higher development of taste and skill, and dressing- 
drawers would be a good article to begin upon* 
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With these methods improvements may be made 
in the mode of construction and in the appearance of 
almost all kinds of drawers ; it is not necessary that 
we should specify every one of these, but rather leave 
something to the ingenuity of our readers. Before 
quitting this part ot the subject, we may very pro- 
perly include what are called pedestals or pedestal - 
drawers, figure 158, which 
aro of great use in an 
office, parlour, or draw- 
ing - room, and occupy 
but a small space, and 
may be made high or low, 
broad or narrow, as is 
most convenient. In- 
stead of having a lock to 
each drawer, one of the 
pilasters is hinged, 'and 
made to over -lap the 
drawer-fronts, by about 
half an inch, so that when 
locked in its place it ef- 
fectually keeps the draw- 
ers from being opened. 
This article can be em- 
ployed for several pur- 
poses : to hold hooks, prints, drawings, or writing 
materials, minerals, botanical specimens ; or it may 
serve as a lady’s work-table, and if required, the space 
of two drawers in one may bo fitted up as a * secre- 
tary/ or writing-drawer. We should advise all who 
have any skill in carpentry or cabinet-making to make 
such an one for themselves ; it will be ornamental 
and useful at the same time. 

In buying a chest of drawers, as with other things, 
care should bo taken to choose, not that which cost* 
least money, but that which is the best at a fair price. 
IU-made furniture is always an annoyance : it warps, 
cracks, and comes to pieces. Wc can give a few hints 
which may be useful to purchasers. First of all pull 
out the drawers, and see that the partitions, which 
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separate drawer from drawer, above and below, ran 
all the way across. Very often there aro no parti- 
tions at all, and so by taking oofc ono drawer, the 
things in the one beneath may be exposed. Look 
well at the back of the carcase, and also at the backs 
and bottoms of the drawers ; if they are left rough 
have nothing to do with them. Rap them with your 
knuckles, and by the noise that follows you will be 
able to judge whether the workmanship is sound or 
not. Try the key in each drawer, and make sure that 
all the locks are secure and serviceable. Be careful, 
also, that the drawers slide in and out pleasantly. 
Three feet six long, from end to end; twenty-one 
inches deep from hock to front, and from three to five 
feet high, will be found the most generally serviceable 
dimensions. 

We now give a list of prices ; it must, however, he 
remembered, that there is slop-work in chests of 
drawers as well as in other articles. We repeat, that 
‘ that which costs the least money is not always the 
cheapest ; and of all cheap nuisances, cheap furniture 
is the worst-.’ It is always in the way ; we cannot 
eat it as we do cheating sugar, or cheating bread ; 
there it stands to remind us of our folly or cove- 
tousness. If we are too poor to lay out much money, 
then the best way is, to seek for strong second-hand 
furniture, but taking care to have it free from vermin. 

The prices are neither tlie highest nor lowest, hut 
such as would afford a fair chance to most purchasers. 

S. t>. £ B. D. 

Painted chest of drawers 1 5 0 to 2 0 0 

Mahogany ditto (sweep fronts) 2 5 0 to 0 0 

Ditto straight, various drawers 2 0 0 to f> 0 0 

Dressing-drawers, and pedestals 3 10 0 to 6 0 0 
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WABDBOBES AND THEnt FITTINGS. 

Much of what has been said in the preceding chap- 
ter, respecting the convenience and usefulness of 
chests of drawers, applies with equal truth to ward- 
robes. In some respects they arc even more conve- 
nient, for in them dresses or coats can bo hung up 
without folding, or light and delicate articles may bo 
laid by themselves on sliding trays, and so kept from 
all pressure. Other advantages too will appear in the 
course of the description. 

The simplest kind of wardrobe is an upright press 
as shown at figure 39. It may be made of mahogany, 

Fig. 39. 



oak, or walnut ; most commonly, however, wardro 
ol this sort arc made of pine, and painted to suit cus* 
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tomers who cannot afford to give a high price. Bit 
caution is necessary in buying painted furniture, as 
there is a risk of getting water-colour instoad of oil, 
and for this reason : in order to meet the great desire 
for cheapness, cabinet-makers give a coat of size to such 
articles as they wish to paint, and upon this a coat of 
water-colour of any required shade. The size prevents 
the water-colour from soaking in, and when all is dry 
it is finished off with a coat of varnish, and to an un- 
practised eye looks as well as oil-colour. But a trial 
proves the difference. The varnish, which is common, 
soon rubs off, and then the protection being gone, the 
water-colour wears away rapidly and the bare wood is 
exposed. This is particularly the case with common 
painted waslistands. Many a purchaser has won- 
dered that the paint should wear away so fast, little 
thinking that what they supposed to be paint was 
not more durable than whitewash. Therefore, in 
choosing painted furniture buyers must always re- 
member that that which costs least is not always 
the cheapest, and act accordingly, JCvery one knows 
that good oil paint, or japan as it is called, is w orth 
more than common water-colour. 

In figure 39, one of the doors is left open to shew 
the position of the pegs on which clothing is hung ; 
by having a roiv on the inside of the door, the whole 
four sides will be filled, and no space wasted. A par- 
tition, which divides the carcase into two, runs from 
top to bottom, where the doors meet ; and the space 
covered by the closed door is generally fitted with 
sliding trays or drawers. The lowest drawer of all 
is a very deep one lor holding 
Fig. 40. bonnets. Sometimes pegs are 

placed inside, so that the bonnets 
may hang apart from each other, 
as shown at 40. whiJi represents 
a part of the inside of a' bonnet 
drawer. A common press of tills 
kind costs from i‘3 to £'5. 
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Figure 41 combines Dio advantages of a wardrobe 
and chest of drawers ; it] is suitable for a small room, 
and will stand well in n recess, When the doors 
are opened tbo whole contents of the upper carcase 
are exposed at one view. This part is mostly fitted 
up with five sliding shelves, or with sliding frays, 
whieli run in grooves made in the end of the carcase. 
The best way to make the trays is first to lit the bot- 
toms (which should he half- inch thick) into the 
grooves, and made to slid • easily. Then dove-tail the 
frame of the tray together, 
Fig. 42. rabbet the front to receive 

the bottom, and screw it 
on all round. This is a 
better way than to screw 
slips on the carcase-cud to 
serve as guides. A portion 
of a tray is shown at 42. If the bottoms an- of deal, 
instead of colouring them with ochre, as is usual, 
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the cleanest w&y is to line them with paper. The 
ordinary size of a wardrobe of the kind here described 
is from 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and about 8 ft. 
in height. The price, if made of mahogany, from 
£6 to £10 ; if painted, £4 to £6. 


Fig. 43. 



Figure 43 is what is called a «•/«// wardrobe^ and is 
tho most serviceable of all, but it can only appear to 
advantage, or be used with tv an fori in a large room. 
It is usual to make them seven or eight feet wide and 
as many in height; but it is possible to make a small 
wardrobe after the same pattern should it he preferred. 
Such an one is called a du'irrf wardrobe, and is often 
made with the wings highest, as dresses require a 
considerable space to hang at full length. One or 
both <»f the wings may be fitted 
with pegs as shown at figure 39, 
or the dresses may be suspended 
by the contrivance 4 k A rod 
of wood or metal is fitted across 
the wing, to which the instru- 
ment called the stretcher hangs 


Fig. 4-t. 
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Itf * hookf The two projecting arms of ibis pass 
into the snu of the dress, and support it in the heat 
"possible maimer. By baring a number of stretchers, 
six or eight dresses mar be suspended side by side ; 
they can thus be easily seen, and any one lifted 
down without disturbing the others. If it be pre- 
ferred the centre carcase may bare drawers below, as 
figure 41, or the whole of the inside may be fitted 
with trays and a bonnet drawer. Wing wardrobes 
cost from £10 to £20. 

One convenience of a wardrobe over a chest of 
drawers is worth remembering : — one lock on the door 
secures the things inside as well as the fire or six 
looks on the drawers, and with far less trouble* 



CHAPTER IX, 

PAKLOFB 7VWnTVUB. 

Ik fimuflhing a sitting-room or parlour, there are 
several points which ought to be taken into considera- 
tion t namely’, the size and height of the room, the 
amount of light which it receives, and whether it is 
to be used for the greater part of every day, or only 
occasionally. The furniture of a room in continual 
use, should be much more substantial than that which 
is used at intervals only, without, however, being dis- 
proportionately heavy. It may be said that people 
in general are the best judges of what suits them best 
in the way of furniture ; this is true in some oases, 
but not in all, for we often see that those who have 
the means to set off their rooms to the best advan- 
tage, and who ought to have the knowledge, are the 
very people to lumber up their rooms with articles 
unsuited to each other and to the apartment in which 
they are placed. To these and to many others we 
doubt not that a few suggestions as to furnishing 
with propriety will prove acceptable. 

A sideboard is so very serviceable aud convenient 
an article of furniture, tnat a parlour can hardly be 
said to be complete without it, provided there be 
room enough. The pedestals or small closets on each 
side will contain many tilings which are continually 
wanted, and which cannot well bo kept in any other 
part of the house without inconvenience. Sometimes 
a deep drawer lined with lead, and called a cellaret, is 
fitted to the lower part of one of the pedestals, to 
hold decanters and bottles of wine, which are kept 
from striking against each other by narrow partitions, 
also covered with lead. If preferred, this drawer may 
he emitted and one or more shelves used instead. 
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The throe drawers seen above, (figure 45), have a fin- 
ger-hole cut within the lower edge of the front to 
open them by, as their appearance would be spoiled 
by knobs or key-holes. Although the top of a side- 
hoard, or any other article of furniture should not be 
overcrowded, it will yet serve as a stand for many 
articles, either useful or ornamental. The sideboard 
here shown is a design which looks well, whether 
made luge or small, and will be found suitable for 
any ordinwy sitting room. 

There are many different styles and patterns of 
sideboards, aud any ingenious mechanic, having one 
for a model, will find little difficulty in making altera- 
tions to suit his own taste, or that of his customers, 
from the plainest and simplest, to the most elaborate 
and ornamental. Those who Baw the Kenilworth 
Sideboard in the Great Exhibition, will have an idea 
of what a noble article of furniture a sideboard may 
be made by the exerciso of proper taste and f kill. 
The usual dimensions of a sideboard, where space is 
no object, are, six feet long, and two feet wide on the 
top, and three feet in height. The top should hang 
over at least three inches at the back, to insure its 
fitting close to the wall, while the lower part stands 
clear of the skirting. It is not necessary that the 
central space between the two pedestals should be left 
open j it may be fitted with shelves, and enclosed 
with a pair of doors, to serve as an additional closet 
if required j but the appearance is lightest when left 
open, as in the drawing. 

Such a sideboard as hero described, would look well 
were it not more than four feet long, and eighteen 
indies wide on the top ; but instead of so small a 
size as this, it would perhaps be best tc> have a chif- 
fonier, (figure 46), which may be made of any re- 
quired length, from two feet to six feet, and always 
look tasteful if properly constructed. The lower part 
makes a convenient closet, as well as the pedestals of 
a sideboard, and there may be one, two, or three 
drawers at the top, according to the dimensions and 
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other circumstances. The shelf on the top, which is 
called the gallery, makes a very suitable stand for 
small vases or fancy books, and when the panel under- 
neath it at the back is covered with silk to match that 
in the doors below, or fitted with a piece of looking- 
glass, the effbet is very pleasing. A few years ago, it 
was the practice to fix a closet into the recesses on 
each side of the parlour fire-place, but now' it is more 
common to stand a chiffonier in each, which is not 
only more tasteful, but admits of being removed with- 
out damage. Three foot is the usual height for a 
chiffonier, and as was observed of the sideboard, the 
the stylo or pattern may be varied to suit the taste of 
the maker, or the means of the purchaser. 

With regard to a table, the best kind for a sitting- 
room in constant use are those which stand on four 
legs. If firmness is required anywhere it is in the 
family table? and many people know, to their dis- 
comfort, that those tables which are supported on 
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a single pillar, are too often apt to become loose and 
shaky. A table of the latter kind, however, may be 
desirable in some cases where it is not likely to un- 
dergo violent usage, and in a small or crowded room 
a circular tabic has a lighter appearance than a square 
one, But where solidity is required, tlio four-legged 
table will answer best, besides which, it may be made 
to open in the middle to receive an additional flap 
whenever a large party has 1o be entertained, without 
in the least diminishing its firmness when shut up. 

The number of chairs must mainly depend on the 
size of the room and the number of persons who nro 
to use them, and it may be six, eight, ten, or twelve, 
according to circumstances ; and whether a couple of 
reclining chairs shall be used instead of two of the 
ordinary elbows is also a matter for consideration. 
One point is especially to be remembered with regard 
to chairs : they must be strong. A cheap, ricketty 
chair is dear at uny price. 

The small table, figure 47, 
may be made to serve several 
purposes : the top consists 
of three lints, as shown by 
the dotted lines on the rim, 
and these being lixed to dif- 
ferent standards, which slide 
up and down inside the pil- 
lar by means of pulleis and 
cat -gut lines, will, when 
open, form a dumb waiter, 
on which a great number of 
articles may be placed with- 
out taking up any more 
space in the room than be- 
fore. The same table, when 
not in use, may sene as a 
flower-stand in the window. 

The v'hai-nui , (figim. '18), 
afford" some of the same 
conveniences. 
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‘ price of side- 

q m boards is from £5 to 

jS — £15: a handsome sor- 
fi /X' viceable article can be 

y-^=~« • n--- . .„rr 0 bought for one guinea 

I j § » S per foot, reckoning the 

5 *4 ME length. Chiffoniers are 

x worth from £2 to £8. 

(X ^ILX' 4) Chairs (six and two eh 

J ST"" ' — Of t bows) stuffed and cov- 

T.-v § • K ft eml with hair cloth , 

'fc B tr and brass moulded, from 

If? ,>'■ ‘ “ Mfe li £4 1 Os. to £20. The 

Y sliding table costs from 
- ^ ¥ £3 to £5j a dining la- 

r .~ - . W ble, four feet square, 

with two loose tlaps, 
from £4 10s. to £10; 
a loo table on pillar and 
triangular block, £2 to £5. "What-nots from £1 10s. 
‘to three guineas. If of commoner wood than ma- 
hogany, the prices w ill of course 1)0 lower. 

We shall continue this subject in our next chapter: 
meantime wo may say, that without the exercise of a 
little patient thought and jndgment, no one can ex- 
pect to find out all the good effects that attend on 
suitable and orderly arrangement. We have some- 
times seen the largest article in u room placed against 
a projection, which brought it so far into the room ns 
to convert what ought to have been a convenience 
into a perpetunl annoyance, hi placing our furni- 
ture, wo have not only to consider what we like best, 
but also what looks best, not forgetting to be mindful 
of the general convenience of the whole of our in- 
mates. 



CHAPTER X. 


BOOK-CASES AND PAEIOXTB FTntNITURE. 

Among the articles that assist in malting up tlio re- 
sources and comfort of a family, books hold a very 
important place. Jn the present day we cannot well 
do without thorn, and it therefore becomes necessary 
to provide a proper receptacle in which to keep tlicni ; 
and such a receptacle is a book-case. There arc many 
kinds of book-cases, imd they may bo made in any 
style to suit the taste and convenience of purchasers. 
Some are large enough to cover one side of a room, 
with doors that slide up and down, or from side to 
side as a window, while others are little more than an 
open frame-work of shelves. In many families the 
old bureau is still prese rved, which was made in the 
days of our grandfathers, from the convenience it 
affords for holding private papers, and for writing. 
Hut this is superseded by the modern escritoire , or 
secretary-drawer, which is supposed to havo a better 
appearance than the sloping front of tho bureau. 
Sometimes, however, there is not room for a full-sized 
bureau or secretary ; in such circumstances, the book- 
case shown at ligure 41) will be found very convenient 
and serviceable. Tho length is I) feet G inches, and 
the total height G feet 8 inches, which should be thus 
divided : — tho foot 5.j indu*, lower carcase 2 feet 4 
incites, upper carcase «*) feet 4 indies, and the cornice 
(>i inches. The lower carcase measures 23 inches 
from back to front, and the book-case 1 foot. Tho 
sloping flap shewn in front is hinged to tho under 
one, and when open rests on the edge of tho drawer, 
which is draw'n out to servo a3 a support; it thus 
hangs over sufficiently far to enable a person to sit at 
it as conveniently as at a table, and may be iined wsu# 
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Fig. 49. 



leather or cloth. The small drawer above, on the 
right, is fitted up with inkstand, pen trays, wafer box, 
and other requisites, and is pulled a little way out 
when in use, so as to be within reach of the bund. 
This book-case is part icularly suited for a small room, 
as it occupies but little space, and yet when the flap 
is open, makes as largo a writing desk as is likely to 
be wanted for general use. The “ hanging stylos ” of 
the lower doors are made double width, to receive the 
columns, which are screwed on from the inside, a bet- 
ter arrangement in most ea;<es than attaching them to 
u fixed pilaster, as it leaves the whole of the interior 
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available, and allows of tlie shelves being drawn out 
without difficulty. Such a book -case made of ma- 
hogany, with glass in the upper doors, costs from £7 
to £10. 

Fig. 60. 



Figure 50 is a convenient kind of book-ease in many 
respects ; it is cheap, because it may be made of some 
less expensive kind of wood than mahogany, and may 
be stained or painted, to suit the general style of the 
room. Tt will al>o serve as a sideboard, mul may be 
placed in a recess. Three feet will m general be found 
the most serviceable height ; litis, however, must 
depend greatly on the number of books to bo put 
away, and the number of shelves required. Where 
there is much exposure to dust the upper edges 
of the books may be protected by a slip of japan- 
ned linen or leather, about two inches wide, which 
is to be fixed in a groove on the under side of 
the shelves or rails, about u quarter-inch from the 
front, and wedged securely in its place by a strip of 
wood glued in fhe groove behind the leather. 8uch a 
book-case as this may be made to look very light und 
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ornamental : the ends may be of open scroll work, or 
there may be carved pilasters running up the front, 
or a pair of narrow arched doors, so as to inclose a 
small space at each cud, or the whole may be put 
together in the same way as the what-not (figure 48, 
p. 60). If a still cheaper kind be wanted there are 
the common shelves fixed to the wall with brackets, 
or made to hang on cords j of which the fixed or 
framed shelves arc the most desirable, as the hanging 
ones are apt to get out of order. 



Figure 51 is a Davenport , or writing table intended 
chietly for ladies,’ use. It is an article of much utility, 
and will hold letters and bills or miscellaneous papers 
which nro suffered to lie about loose and go astray for 
want of a proper receptacle. The desk, or upper part, 
is made to sliue so that when not in use, it may bo 
pushed back to fili up the vacant, space shown behind 
it. The inkstand, as will be seen, is hinged to fit flush 
with the side of the desk, and can bo drawn out when 
wanted ; besides this a sliding board may be fitted to 
slide in and out above the upper drawer to serve as a 
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table or support for a lamp or other article. It is 
only by experience that all the convenience of a Daven- 
port can be found out, and it may be suitably intro- 
duced where a larger article would be in the way, 
while its style may bo as plain or as tasteful as can be 
desired. A handsome kind is made by supporting 
the foro part of the desk on columns resting on a 
sweep- fronted block, but in this case it does uot 
slide backwards and forwards as in figure 47. A very 
cheap Davenport may be bought for £3 10s., and 
from that price the cost rises to ten guineas. 

Another article to which we may refer in this place 
ns suitable for a parlour is the pedestal drawers shown 
at- figure 38, page 51. We need add nothing to tho 
description there given of it, except to remark that 
in some respect s it will serve the purpose of a book- 
ease and a Davenport also. 

Although wo have considered the articles hero de- 
scribed as designed for a parlour it must bo under- 
stood that they are equally suitable for a drawing- 
room. It should, however, bo remembered that 
drawing-room furniture is generally of a lighter uml 
more tasteful make than that used in the parlour ; 
though it need not on this account be less strong or 
durable. A good tradesman will not make an article 
finnsy because it is light, tv d as wo seldom furnish 
rooms or houses more than once: in a lifetime, it be- 
comes of some importance to consider strength when 
making our purchases. 

Figure 52 is an improved form of leg-rest, much 
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more comfortable than the T -shaped one which 3: 
long been in use, When shut it may serve as 
ottoman, and when open it may be kept at any an{ 
by means of the rack and stretcher. If propei 
stuffed and made soft it is a very comfortable artic 
especially to aged persons with weak or tender leg 
and some persons find that with an easy chair and 
leg-rest they can do without a sofa. The price 
this article is from seven shillings and sixpence ' 

Figure 53 is an ott< 
man foot-warmer, to t 
used by invalids or pci 
sons subject to cold fee 
The top is stuffed, an 
made to shut down ove 
the lower part contain 
ing the tin pan, which i 
to be filled with boiling 
water. When closed, i; 
retains the heat for a long time, and the top being 
warmed, the feet which rest upon it are also warmed 
with comfort to the individual, and without in any 
way disfiguring the room ; for in appearance the article 
may be made exactly as an ottoman. Tho price 
would bo the same ns for the leg-rest. 

Among other articles intended for tho parlour or 
drawing-room may be included fire-screens, tea- 
caddies, and tea-poys, tho latter being a largo caddy 
mounted on a pillar and block ; work-boxes, desks, 
flower- stands, chess-boards, work-tables, occasional 
t ables, besides many kinds of occasional chairs. Sonic 
of the latter are now made of very tasteful forms, 
and three or four scattered about a room give it a 
very pleasing and finished appearance. 


eighteen shillings. 
Fig. 53 




CHAPTER XI. 


SOFAS, FI-OWEU-STANDS, ETC. 

In continuing our notice of parlour and drawing- 
room furniture we come now to the article of sofas, 
which is not one of the least important. There is 
great variety in the form and fashion of sofas, as may 
be seen in any cabinet-maker’ s or upholsterer’s ware- 
rouse ; those with two ends are sofas, those with one 
end couches, and there is a kind which have the back 
running from one end to the other in the form of an 
(/), bo that When occupied by two persons they sit 
on opposite sides. These are called causeuses, or con- 
versation couches, and arc to be placed in the rniddlo 
jf a room. 

Tig. 54. 



There being, as we have stated, generally a large 
assortment of sofas on sale, we have given drawings 
only of such as are of a cheap and useful make, and 
mostly made to order. Figure 51? is a design which 
admits of being made of a small size, and yet sum- 
ciently long for a person to recline on. If stullcd witii 
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hair it should be kept soft and springy ; bolsters or pil- 
lows aro to bo added according to choice, and tho cover 
may be of hair-cloth, damask, chintz, or printed can- 
vas. A loose cover, which can be easily shifted and 
washed, is most suitable if the sofa is much used by 
an invalid. If tho stuffing bo of flock or any com- 
moner material it will of course be cheaper, but it is 
neither so clastic nor so durable as hair, and is very 
apt to become lumpy after a little use. This sofa with 
mahogany legs and front, and stripe or chintz cover 
would cost from £2toJ0l; and twelve or eighteen 
shillings loss if of stained wood. 

Figure 55 is a double 
sofa or settee, with a cen- 
tre rail framed und lined 
to support the back cush- 
ions. The lower part is 
made in the manner of a 
large ottoman, and the 
seat cushions may bo 
oil her fixed or loose as is 
uioj-t eonvenienl. It may 
stand in the middle of a 
room, or with one of its 
ends against the wall, so 
as to leave tho two seats 
free. it. is a very com- 
fortable article, can bo 
made at small cost, and with but little trouble; and 
nuv person who knows how to use a needle may easily 
contrive to make the cover, of such material as is most 
suitable. No positive size cim be given for this set- 
tee ; that is a point which must be left to taste and 
convenience. 

The snuie remarks will apply in flic main to the 
settee shown at figure 5fi, which, from the ends being 
upright occupies much less room than a scroll sofa. 
Five feet in length and eighteen inches from back to 
front will in most eases be found a convenient size. 
Tho .cover should be loose, and is to bo put together 
in such a way as to slip on and off all at once. The 


Fig. 55. 
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Fig. CO. 



ncc ought not to bo more than thirty shillings- 
c sides being adapted for a parlour or drawing-room, 
according to the quality, any one of these three sofas 
or settees will be found particularly suitable for a 
dressing-room, or for the little snuggeries which ladies 
sometimes fit up for their own use. Above all, it is 
desirable to have a comfortable seat in case of sick- 
ness, whether for the invalid or the attendant. 



found unsuitable for any 


^ Figure 57 is a prir~ 
* tlieu or devotional elmir, 
for kneeling on during 
family pm or or private 
worship, ’ll has the ad- 
vantage of preventing 
1 lie painful inconveni- 
ence that many persona 
feel from a bent and con- 
strained posture, while 
the fiat at the top of the 
lmek affords a place for 
the book, if necessary. 
This chair may bo placed 
in any part of tbe house 
according to circum- 
stances, und will not bo 
room; for without being 
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showy it may have a tasteful appearance. The price 
h from £L to £ 2 , and more, if made of an Elizabe- 
than pattern, or carved in the old ecclesiastical style. 
Many persons like to work the cover on canvas, 
with Berlin wools for which there is a great variety 
of suitable designs. 

jjg, 68. Figure 58 is a flower-stand 

which those persons who ore 
fond of flowers will think indis- 
pensable for a drawing-room or 
parlour. It may be made in any 
kind of wood, but rosewood or 
maple is the kind mostly chosen. 
A shallow tin or zinc water-tray, 
painted white, is placed within 
the circular rim, and on this rests 
the curved covering of wire work 
which supports the flowers, 
while the stalks pass through 
into the water below. When 
nicely covered, such a stand has 
a very pleasing appearance. The 
form may be greatly varied, a 
smaller tray, for instance, could 
bo placed a little above the one here shown, supported 
on a pillar rising from the centre ; or branches might 
spread out with trays at their ends, after tho manner 
of a chandelier ; or it may 




be made square instead of cir- 
cular, with scroll legs cross- 
ing each other. Figure 59 is 
a smaller one of the same kind 
intended to stand on a table, 
or sideboard. The prices are 
from seven shillings and six- 
pence to three guineas, ac- 
cording to the size and quality. 
It should bo borne in mind 
that rooms in which flowers 


are exposed, ought to be well and constantly venti- 
lated to keep tho air fit for breathing. 


CHAPTER XI T. 


PAPERING, PAINTING, AND GENERAL REPAIRS. 

It is as true of a house as of a ship that it needs con- 
stant looking after if it is to be kept in a properly 
serviceable state ; neglect may cause the one to sink 
and the other to tumble. We propose, therefore, in the 
present chapter to givo a few simple instructions for 
preserving a house in a clean and comfortable condi- 
tion ; for this is a matter, as we have often said, on 
which domestic happiness very much depends. 

Even to peoplo who can afford to employ workmen 
or othor assistance whenever their house or furniture 
needs repair, it may bo useful to know something of 
the means and method by which such repairs or im- 
provements may bo effected in the best way, while to 
those who have to look twice at a shilling before they 
spend it, such knowledge cannot fail to he a benefit in 
more ways than one. They may, perhaps, discover 
that they can do many little matters for themselves in- 
stead of employing others, whereby they will avoid some 
inconvenicneo as well as save money ; besides which, 
acting on the principle that “ a stitch in time saves 
nine,” they can put their hand to the work the very 
moment is is needful to do so. And further, making 
shift is such a miserable way of living that any thing 
which saves ns from it is a positive good, as every one 
may prove who is willing to try. There cannot be 
much self-respect in the occupiers of a house where 
the windows are patched with rags or paper, where 
one corner of the blind hangs loose, where the broken- 
legged chairs only stand by leaning against tho wall, 
where the carpets and paper are dirty and tattered. 
Really destitute people must of course do the best 
they can , but even they need not be squalid ; and 
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those who are in better circumstances have no excuse 
for that neglect and disorder which are bred from in- 
difference or idleness. 

When we consider that every thing around us has 
a natural tendency towards deterioration and decay, 
we shall see the necessity for constant endeavours 
towards preservation, and we shall understand how it 
is that many praiseworthy people are always at work. 
Bright metal turns rusty, glass gets dim, handles 
come off’, screws become loose, the wall plaster cracks, 
and that is not the end of it ; if it were, there would 
not bo much to bo said on the matter. But from 
these beginnings how rapid is the progress from bad 
to worse, and from worse to worst ! There nro few 
persons who have not learnt this fact in the course of 
their experience. 

What is more annoying than discomfort and ugli- 
ness ? And yet there is much of discomfort and ugli- 
ness in a cracked and stained ceiling, in loose and 
torn paper or. the Willis. in a chair with tbreo logs, or 
w\*j. «i*o duck ran coining oil’ every tiino yon lift it 
up, or a window witli a broken sash line so that it 
wont stay open when required. All Iheso things, 
however, occur daily, and nro borne as household 
miseries, when all the while, t he trouble of reparation 
would be fur loss than that of putting up with the 
miseries. You hardly believe this you say : very well, 
then, just make the experiment, and try for yourself. 

As regards papering. We have said something 
olsowhcro on this part of the subject, to which re- 
ference should ho made. Paper-hangings are now 
so clump that it is almost as little cost to paper 
a room us to whitewash or colour it, while in appear- 
ance it is fur superior. A papered room has a com- 
fortable look which no other ordinary material can 
iinpjurt, and the bunging of the paper is not a tedious 
operation, and has nothing about it particularly un- 
pleasant. Paint, however, is in some respects superior 
to paper, nnd in the better class of houses where cx- 
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pense is not an an object, decorated painting lias of 
late been adopted with manifest advantage. 

Before papering a room tho state of the walls must 
be thought of. If the walls are quite now and smoothly 
finished, tlio only preparation necessary is to lay on 
a thin coat of weak size. At most colour shops this 
size may bo bought ready for melting, but as it is too 
often made of putrid materials, the smell of which is 
highly offensive, if not prejudicial to health, tho best 
way is to make the size as it is wanted. Two or throe 
ounces of glue, such as is sold in hard cakes, are to be 
soaked for ten or twenty hours in half a pint of water ; 
and then placed near the tire to melt slowly, and 
when melted, the contents are to bo poured into a 
gallon of boiling water and stirred about for a few 
minutes, and this, when cold, will form size of the 
right strength, smooth and ready for use, and with 
no other smell than that peculiar to glue, which soon 
goes off. Besides the disagreeable odour, bad size 
is apt. to remain permanently dam]), a consequence 
by all means to be avoided. 

Tho use of the size is to make a surface to which 
the paper will stick better than to the bare wall. If 
necessary for a new wall, it is much more so for an 
old one. Some care is required in preparing an old 
whitewashed or coloured wall for paper. .First of all, 
the wash or colour is to bo wetted with water and 
ccraped off with an old plane-iron, or any piece of 
steel which 1ms a smooth edge, after which the wall 
should be swept down with a besom or birch-broom, 
to remove all that tho scraper may have left and make 
an even surface. If there be any loose plaster, those 
parts should be well- sized and have a piece of thin 
strong paper pasted over them ; but the best way is 
to get the place re -plastered, if time and expense can 
he afforded. Cracks or holes may easily be filled with 
» little of that mixture called putty by plasterers ; in 
no case should they be loft. If not stopped in any 
other way, slips of paper should be pasted over them, 
or else the cracks will soon show through the outer 
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paper. Many people know what mischief is often 
produced by a draught of air, agxl it is the air blow- 
ing into the cracks which so soon forces its, wav 
through the paper into the room ; and the wall will 
not be properly done unless it is kopt out by the 
means above-mentioned. After all this is done the 
room may bo sized. It may apjrear to be a great deal 
of trouble, but it is trouble well employed ; for the 
better the condition of the wall, the better will be the 
appoarance of the paper when finished. The size will 
be dry enough in an hour for the papering to bo com- 
menced. 

If the room has been already papered, it will bo 
necessary to go carefully over the walls and tear off 
all the loose pieces, especially at the top and bottom, 
corners and edges. Wherever it is loose, tnere will it 
curl up and look blistering when the new paper is 
dry. If the bare wall is exposed by the tearing off, 
these spots should bo sized. 

The instructions we have here given should be scru- 
pulously observed in bed-rooms, where vermin of dif- 
ferent kinds is so apt to form colonies behind loose 
paper or in cracks in the walls. In such a case, there 
is nothing for it but to scrape and strip, to use the 
besom freely, to stop every crack, and size carefully, 
so that there may he no chance for the new paper be- 
coming loose and affording a lodgment for the enemy. 
Careless jieople have sometimes thought they had got 
rid of the bugs by papering over them ; but in a lew 
weeks the creatures find their way through as ready 
os ever to resume their tormenting attacks. 

The preparations having been made, the hanging o f 
the paper may be prooeodod with. This is not to be 
done by chance, but by rule ; and the rule is, that 
the edges of the paper, when hung, shall be towards 
the window. The appearance of many a handsome 
paper has been spoiled from carelessness or ignorance 
m this particular ; but when this precaution is ol> 
served, the lapped joints scarcely show. First of aiJ, 
the edges of the paper ore to be cut, and as the hung- 
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mg is to begin at the window on each side, that edge 
which is cut close for one side must not be cut < ’ 
for the other. This point being decided, unroll a yard 
or two of one of the pieces of paper, cut the edge, 
unroll a yard or two more, and roll up loosely the 
part that is cut, and continue till the end is reached, 
when the process being repeated with the other edge, 
the piece will bo at last rolled up again as it was at 
starting. Not more than about a quarter inch ot 
paper should be left at the edge which is not cut 
close. If there be a back and a front window in the 
room, the same rule must be observed, and the linish 
will come in t he corner most out of sight by the man- 
tel-picce, or at the back of the folding-doors. 

When the edges are finished, the paper is to be cut 
into lengths, about hnlf-an-inch longer than the height; 
of the room ; but they must be cut so 1 hat the second 
will match the first, and so on. There are certain 
dots or marks on the edges which show whore the 
match is, and if the length required conics between 
these dots, the portion down to the next dot must be 
cut off after cadi length, which will bring the match 
the same as where it started in the first length. Care 
should betaken to cut straight across, ami as many 
lengths may bo cut as will bo sufficient for two Bides 
of the room. These are to bo turned altogether the 
plain side uppermost, and the first one may be pasted. 
If the paper be thin and common, it must bo put on 
tho wail immediately, but if of good quality, it is to 
be left to soak for two or throe minutes, while for a 
stiff glazed or flock paper, from five to eight minutes 
would not be too much. The reason is, to give time 
for both sides to become equally damp, otherwise 
there is no certainty that t lie paper will stick. A 
familiar example may be seen in a postage stamp : 
many persons moisten only the gummed side, and 
then wonder why the edges curl up, whereas, if both 
sides arc damped, it lies perfectly flat without diffi- 
culty. 

Tho first length is to be put up with the close cut 

a 
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edge close to the wood work rouud the window. 
Haring brought tlio top to meet the ceiling, see that 
the length hangs straight, trying it if necessary by a 
plumb-line, then talcing it by the lower end, lift it 
away from the wall all but about three inches at the 
top," then let it fall, and it will drop into its place 
without a wrinkle. Now with a soft clean cloth be- 
gin at the top and press the paper to the wall all 
down the centre to the bottom, then beginning from 
the top again, press it from 1 ho centre to each side 
alternately, regularly downwards. If this operation 
bo properly done, the length will be perfectly close to 
the wall and smooth in every part. It is not to be 
pressed heavily ; but the cloth being taken in the 
hand as a loose round lump, must be moved quickly 
over the surface —dab— dab — dab — with a light and 
clean touch, otherwise some of the colours will be apt 
to smear. Last of all, mark with the end of the 
scissors where the paper meets the skirting, cut off all 
that is over, and press the end carefully into its 
place. Proceed with the second length in the same 
way, bringing the close-cut edge to meet the pattern 
of the first one, and taking care that no gap be left 
between. Neglect of these precautions will convert a 
handsome paper into a sight Hint will be a constant 
eye- sore. Try the lengths frequently with the plumb- 
line to avoid the chance of getting out of upright , and 
remember that the outside end of the piece is always 
the top of the paper. 

The paste should be rather thicker than ordinary 
gruel, and laid on smoothly and equally, not putt ing 
too much, or it will squeeze out at- the edges. Where 
this takes place, it must be removed with a clean damp 
sponge : any accidental smears of paste may be re- 
moved in this way, if taken off lightly as soon as they 
are made. Paste is best when made of old Hour, and 
it should never be used while warm. 

From these directions, it will be easy to understand 
now to repair the paper of iv room when necessary. 
All loose patches or corner.- 3 , and the wall behind, 
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should bo brushed free from dust, and then, while tho 
flat of the left hand is held against them, they can be 
pasted, left to soak the required time, and turned 
down into their place with a cloth. The best way 
for keeping a paper in respectable condition is to 
paste down at onto any places that begin to blister or 
to curl j this not only preserves the neat appearance, 
but prevents children tearing off the loose pieces j » 
practice which they take much pleasure in. 

If instead of paper, a room is to bo whitewashed or 
coloured, there will be but little difference in the pre- 
parations. The walls arc to bo washed with clean 
water, frequently changed, the rough patches scraped 
smooth, swept with a besom, and all cracks and loose 
places must bo carefully stopped. When this is done, 
before proceeding further, all the rubbish should bo 
cleared from the room and the floor swept ; there will 
then be but little dust at the final cleaning after the 
walls are finished. In some instances, as after a visit- 
ation of typhus fever, or in over-crowded apartments, 
or iu rooms used as workshops, it will be best to 
make tho whitewash of lime, for lime is a rave puri- 
fier. But ns limewash is apt to turn black, whitewash 
is generally made by putt ing whiting to soak in water 
over-night, and afterwards mixing very smooth, about 
tw thick as cream, and with about a tea-cupful of size 
to two gallons of wash, which will prevent its rub- 
bing off when dry, — or potato starch may be; used, 
which leaves the white uninjured. Whitewash thus 
prepared may be altered to any required colour : yel- 
low oclirc mixed with a small quantity of blue-black 
makes a stone colour, or buff or straw colour without 
the black ; and warmer tints may be produced by 
using indigo or the blue-black above-mentioned, or 
Venetian or orange red ; Vermillion will give different 
sliades of pink, and a green may be obtained with 
mixture of indigo and yellow ochre. 8ome care will 
be required iu the mixing, but if too much of tho 
colouring matter is not added at first, it will not bo 
difficult to get a colour according to taste. As a rule 
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eellimgs or walls should bo whitewashed or coloured 
at least once a year, and 'oftener whenever necessary, 
for the sight of either in a dirty state is far from 
agreeable. For stables, cellars, wash-houses, water- 
closets, and out-of-doors* walls, limewash will bo the 
best. 

Whether the walls are to be papered or coloured, 
tlio ceiling is the part to be first attended to. By a 
little management the wash may be laid on without 
splashing, the method being, not to take too much at 
a time into the brush, or to jork it at the end of the 
stroke. Some people have a knack of doing things in 
a tidy way, while others, for want of attention, are 
always slovenly. 

The subject of paint come s next to bo considered j 
and much that has been said on the previous subjects 
is applicable to this. The paint of a house will look 
well or ill in proportion as it. is cared for or neglected. 
It is scarcely possible to clean paper hangings or col- 
our wash, but there is not the same difficulty with 
paint ; it should not, however, bo scoured too often, 
as that injures its appearance. When too old or too 
much stained to be revived in this way, a new coat or 
two must then he put on. Most people think they 
can paint, it looks so easy ; but it is found to be not 
quite so easy when they come to try. Still, a careful 

5 'arson may contrive to paint, a room creditably. 

lie old surface should be perfectly clean before the 
new paint is laid on. Scrubbing with soap and hot 
water will remove grease, and roughnesses may be 
smoothed by apiece of pumice stone, and as dealers 
in paint will generally loud a pot and brush, it is nei- 
ther difficult nor costly to provide the materials for 
repainting a room. 

When workmen arc employed, it is necessary to 
watch that they do their work properly, as sometimes 
they will cover new wood with a coat of size, and a 
coat of paint over that as a finish, instead of three or 
four coats of paint. The consequence is, that the 
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paint quickly wears off and the room looks shabby ; 
and if it be work exposed to the weather, it is soon 
stripped of its mock protection. 

House-painting is an important subject, as regards 
health ana comfort, as well as appearance and dura- 
bility. It is well known that our (dimate is very 
changeable ; we have a good deal of fog and damp as 
well as of rain, and wo all liko to have our houses 
built and finished in such a way as will keep us dry 
and warm at all seasons. This, however, is a point 
which has not been sufficiently entered into, perhaps 
more on account of ignorance than any other cause. 

Every one knows that walls and ceilings are finished 
with plaster, but orcrv one does not know that plas- 
ter has the property of absorbing moisture. This of 
course cannot take place in rooms where a fire is kept ; 
but in rooms left, as is often the case, for many weeks 
together without a fire, the walls and ceiling will take 
up a considerable quantity of damp, and tlio effect of 
this will be positively injurious to the health of the 
inmates. There arc few persons who have not had a 
mysterious cold, that came they did not know how, 
at some time of their lives ; perhaps the damp in the 
plaster may have had something to do witli it. The 
way in which damp will settle on a wall may be judged 
by what so often takes place in painted passages and 
staircases, when the walls have been chilled by a spell 
of cold weather. As soon as the temperuturo becomes 
warmer, i le t tnopphere is condensed ou the walls, 
which cool Vwi y slowly, and at times in such quanti- 
ties as to run off in streams. Now, had it not been 
for the paint, a great part of this moisture would have 
been absorbed by the wall, for paper and colour are 
no protection, and the consequence follows, that the 
plaster does not last so long as it ought, and the 
house becomes unwholesome. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that plaster bo 
often cracks and comes off without any apparent 
cause, especially as some builders have a bad practice 
of using very worthless materials ; and it becomes a 
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question well worth considering, under these circum- 
stances, whether, in finishing a house, the walls shall 
be painted or papered. Moisture can be wiped oft 
paint, but not oft* paper or colour. 

If paint be decided on, it then becomes necessary 
to see that the panting is properly done ; that the 
material is good, and a sufficient quantity laid on. 
The principal colours used by painters are, the differ- 
ent sorts of ochres and umbers, Venetian and Indian 
red, lake and Vermillion, red and orange lead, Prus- 
sian blue, chrome yellow, and terra de Sienna. These 
are mixed with white lead, but this latter constitutes 
fully nine-tenths of the whole, and is, indeed, the 
chief ingredient of all the paint that is used. It is of 
consequence, therefore, that the white lead should be 
of good quality ; but owing to the practice of adulter- 
ating it with powdered chalk and a heavy mineral earth, 
it is rarely to be purchased in a perfectly pure state, 
and it soon turns yellow. The price is from twenty- 
five shillings to forty shillings the hundred-weight, 
and in this difference we see a reason why some 
painters work so much cheaper than others. There 
are dishonest painters who will lay on nothing but 
whiting and size for the first coats, and finish off with 
ono coat of oil paint, and it is not easy to detect the 
fraud at the time ; but as such paint wears off very 
soon, the customer finds out at last that he has been 
cheated. 

Unless a plaster wall has had five coats of paint it 
cannot be considered as properly painted. The first 
coat should be white lead, mixed rather thin with lin- 
seed oil and a little lithargo for drying, so that it may 
soak in easily. If this soaks in freely, as it generally 
does, to the depth of an eighth of an inch, a second 
coat of the same must bo applied, which will insure a 
hard surface. The third coat is to be made much 
thicker, and brought pretty near to the colour that 
has been chosen lor tho wall j and the fourth coat 
still thicker, as thick, indeed, as can be worked with 
-lonvenience, and stirred with oil and turpentine in 
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equal quantities. It should be rather darker than 
the finishing coat is intended to be, and should have 
sugar of lead instead of litharge for “driers,” as 
painters call it. Each coat should be thoroughly 
dry before tho next is laid on, and if necessary, they 
may be smoothed with sand-paper rubbed straight up 
and down : too much pains cannot be taken to lay 
them on equally and smooth. It is usual to finish 
the outside coat without any gloss — it is then said to 
be “ flatted j” tho paint for this is made with white 
lead stirred with turpentino only, and gold* sizo for 
driers, no oil being used. It must be laid on with, 
great caro and quickness, as the turpentine evaporates 
rapidly, and a second touch of the brush over a 
finished place gives a patchy appearance. The time 
of drying may be generally reckoned as follows : — 
the first coat should be left three days ; the second, 
four days ; the third, five or six days ; but between 
the fourth and the finishing coat, there should be no 
more than two days. The beauty and durability of 
the work depend on attention to these particulars. 

From the details here given most people will be 
able to form on idea of the proper method of painting 
a wall. Of course a fewer number of coats may be 
laid on if thought desirable ; and ceilings may bo 
painted in distemper, to look ns pure and light as 
whitewash, but not to resist the damp so well as 
paint. 

Wliat is called painting in distemper is to lay on 
colours mixed with size instead of oil. It is much 
cheaper than oil colour, and never shines or looks 
glossy ; but it will not bear washing ; two coats are 
generally sufficient. It is made by mixing whiting 
with warm size, and adding such colours, well ground, 
as may be desired. It must be laid on rapidly, for if 
one part dries sooner than another, it looks patchy. 
Two or three persons ought to work at the same side 
of a room at once. 

In painting there is abundant scope for the exercise 
of taste j and such colours may be chosen as are most 
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suitable for rnik apartment, and there ri«y be decora, 
tions of various designs or imitations of marble. 

The style in which a house should be painted, must 
depend materially upon the sort of house, and its fur- 
niture and fittings ; it is a point which can be deter- 
mined by scientific laws, as has been shewn by Mr. 
Hay of Edinburgh, whose reputation as house-pamter 
stands in the foremost rank. Among hid observations 
there arc some which, although they may not be in 
all cases applicable to the circumstances of those for 
whom our instructions are more especially intended, 
will nevertheless be highly useful to many of the 
working-men who will read our volume. “When,” 
he says, “ the tone of an apartment is fixed by the 
choice of the furniture, it is the business of the house- 
painter to introduce such tints upon tho ceiling, walls, 
and woodwork, as will unite the whole in perfect har- 
mony. Apartments lighted from the south and west, 
particularly in a summer residence, should be cool in 
their colouring ; but tho apartments of a fcown-houso 
ought all to approach towards a warm tone ; as also 
such apartments as are lighted from the north and 
east of a country residence. 

“In a drawing-room, vivacity, gaiety, and light 
cheerfulness, should characterize the colouring. This 
is produced by the introduction of light tints of bril- 
liant colours, with a considerable degree of contrast 
and gilding ; but the brightest colours and strongest 
contrasts should be upon the furniture, the effect of 
which will derive additional value and brilliancy from 
tho walls being kept in duo subordination, although, 
at the same time, partaking of the general liv; liness. 

“The characteristic colouring of a dining-room 
should be warm, rich, and substantial; and when 
contrasts are introduced they should not be vivid. 
This style of colouring will be found to correspond 
best with the massive description of the furniture. 
Gilding, unless in very small quantity, for the sake of 
relief, should be avoided. 
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et Parlours ought to be painted in a medium style, 
between that of a drawing-room and dining-room. 

“ The most appropriate style of colouring for libra- 
ries is solomn and grave, and no higher colouring 
should be employed than is necessary to give the 
effect of grandeur, which can scarcely be done where 
one monotonous tint prevails. But care should bo 
taken not to disturb the quiet and solemn tone which 
ought to characterize the colouring of all apartments 
of this description. 

“ In bed-rooms, a light, cleanly, and cheerful style 
of colouring is the most appropriate. A greater de- 
gree of contrast may bo here admitted between the 
room and its furniture than in any other apartment. 
There may also be admitted gayer and brighter col- 
ours upon the carpets.” 

“Staircases, lobbies, and vestibules, should all be 
rather of a cool tone, and simple in their style of 
colouring, which will much improve the effect of the 
apartments which enter from that. There must be 
no strong contrasts. The effect to be produced is 
that of architectural grandeur, which owes its beauty 
more to the effect of light and shadow than to any 
arrangement of colours ; yet they ought not to be en- 
tirely free from colour as tlio exterior of a mansion, 
but should be in colour what they are in use, a link 
between exterior simplicity and interior richness.” 
These remarks admirubly explain and illustrate the 
true theory of house-painting. 

While it is about, painting has an unpleasant smell, 
and attempts have been made to find a substitute free 
from this objection. Among them there are two 
kinds, described as Milk Paint, without smell — and 
quicker in drying than oil paint, respecting which 
we have the following particulars : — “ Take fresh 
curds, and bruise the lumps on a grinding -stone, 
or in an earthen pan or mortar, with a spatula or 
strong spoon. Then put them into a pot with an 
equal quantity of lime, well slaked with water, to 
make it just thick enough to be kneaded. Stir this 
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fixture without adding more water, and a white fluid 
/ill be obtained, which will serve as a paint. It may 
ie laid on with a brush with as much ease as varnish, 
,nd it dries very speedily. It must, however, be used 
he same day it is made, for if kept till next day, it 
rill be too thick, consequently, no more must be 
nixed up at one time than can be laid on in a day. 
STellow or rod ochre, or umber, may be mixed with it 
is required, but Prussian blue would be changed by 
die lime. Two coats of this paint will be sufficient, 
md when quite dry it may be polished with a piece 
jf woollen cloth, or similar substance, and it will be- 
?ome as bright as varnish. It will only do for inside 
work ; but it will last longer if varnished over with 
white of egg after it has been polished.” This has 
been much used in Prance. 

The other recipe for milk paint is: — “Take of 
skimmed milk nearly two quarts ; of fresh-slaked lime 
about six ounces and a-half ; of linseed oil four 
ounces and a-half, and of whiting three pounds ; put 
the lime into a stone vessel, and pour upon it a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk, to form a mixture resembling 
thin cream ; then add the oil, a little at a time, stir- 
ring it with a small spatula ; the remaining milk is 
then to be added, and lastly the whiting. The milk 
must on no account be sour. Slack the lime by drop- 
ping pieces of it in water, out of which it is to be im- 
mediately taken, and left to slack in the open air. 
For fine white paint, the oil of caraway is best, be- 
cause colourless ; but with ochres the commonest oils 
may be used. The oil, when mixed with the milk 
and lime, entirely disappears, and is totally dissolved 
by the lime, forming a calcareous soap. The whiting 
or ochre is to he gently crumbled on the surface of 
the fluid, which it gradually imbibes and at last sinks : 
at this period it must be well stirred in. This paint 
may bo coloured like distemper or size colour, with 
levigated charcoal, yellow ochre, &c., and used in the 
same manner. The quantity here prescribed is suffi- 
cient to cover twenty-seven yards with the first coat, 
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and it will cost about threo-halfpcnce a yard. The 
same paint will do for out-door work by the addition 
of two ounces of slaked lime, two ounces of linseed 
oil, and two ouncos of white Burgundy pitch ; the 
pitch to be melted in a gentle heat with the oil, and 
then added to the smooth mixture of the milk and 
lime. In cold weather it must be mixed warm, to 
facilitate its incorporation with the milk.” 
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CLEANLINESS. 

When any agreement concerning repairs lias been 
made with the landlord, it is of much importance' 
that it should be faithfully kept by both parties. The 
tenant ought not to neglect to make needful repairs 
in the house he occupies, because his character as an 
honest man, and his self-respect, as well as much of 
his comfort, arc dependent thereon. Neither should 
the landlord neglect, or be allowed to neglect his du- 
ties in this respect ; — if it falls to him to keep the 
house repaired, he should he always ready to fulfil 
his engagement, without making a favour of it. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many landlords who always 
want to put off doing what is necessary, or who think 
every thing is to be mended with a “ little plaster, ’* 
and too many tenants who, from timidity or other 
causes, give way to them, and so the house grows 
more and more dilapidated, and the cost of repairing 
is at last increased tenfold. If tenants keep their 
rent paid, they need never be afraid of the landlord, 
and they should always insist firmly and manfully on 
his keeping his part of the agreement. 

We now return to the subject of repairing and 
cleaning, commenced in the foregoing chapter. If a 
ring should come off the window curtains or bed cur- 
tains, or off the blinds, or the binding get loose, or 
tlio lines broken, let the repair be made immediately 
that it is discovered, for if neglected the damage 
speedily becomes worse and the mending more trouble- 
some. It is no uncommon accident for the tie of a 
cushion or mattress to break, and if this be not re- 
placed at once, the stuffing soon gets up into a heap, 
as inconvenient as it is unsightly. With a mattress* 
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needle six or eight inches long, a yard of twine, and a 
pieoe of leather to insert under the tie, this repair 
can easily be made, — there is no difficulty about it ; 
and in every thrifty household such a needle should 
be kept. A bent needle is also useful for darning 
holes in a rug or caipet while lying on a flat surface. 
A small glue pot, too, is a desirable article : corners 
get knocked off the furniture ; now and then the ve- 
neer cracks and rises, or a rail splits, and if not 
mended forthwith, the article soon gets shabby, re- 
ceives ill-usage, and is thrown aside as worthless. 
But with a little glue, which may be melted in a few 
minutes, the defect may be repaired without delay, 
and further worsening arrested. Care should be 
taken to have the glue not thicker than cream, and 
always quite hot when used. 

Broken window panes should be immediately re- 
placed with glass, not with paper or a book or a bun- 
dle of rags pushed into the opening. Nothing makes 
a house look so mean as patched windows ; and now 
that glass is so cheap, there is no excuse for it. It 
does not need a conjuror to put in a pane of glass ; 
any handy man who can handle a hammer would find 
hut little difficulty in doing it. If the old putty be 
too hard to chop out easily, it may be somewhat soft- 
ened by passing a heated poker over it. 

If the corner of a carpet gets loose and prevents 
the door opening, or trips every one up that enters 
the room, nail it down at once. A dog’s-eared carpet 
marks the sloven as well as the dog’s-eared book. An 
English gentleman, travelling some years ago in Ire- 
land, took a hammer and tacks with him, because ho 
found dog’s-eared carpets at all the inns whore he 
rested. At one of these inns he tacked down the car- 
pet which, as usual, was loose near tlio door, and 
soon afterwards rang for his dinner. While the car- 
pet was loose the door could not be opened without a 
hard push j so when the waiter came up, ho just un- 
latched the door, and then going back a couple of 
yards, he rushed against it, as his habit was, with a 
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sudden epriog to force it open. But tlio wrinkles of 
'-'tile carpet were no longer there to stop it, and not 
meeting with the expected resistance, the unfortunate 
waiter fell full sprawl into the room. It had never 
entered hds head that so much trouble might be saved 
by means of a hammer and half-a-dozen tacks, until 
his fall taught him that make-shift is a very unprofit- 
able kind of shift. There are a good many houses in 
England where a similar practical lesson might be of 
service. 

Cleaning and repairing belong to the same branch 
of economy. Neither the one nor the other can be 
done without the proper instruments. Nothing is 
saved by having only one broom or brush, or oiie sort 
of duster for all kinds of purposes. Most people 
have read in that highly interesting book — A Nmo 
Home : Who'll Follow /—how that Aunty Parsbells 
liad but one iron pot, winch served as serubbing-pail, 
dish-tub, breakfast-kettle, and for making musli and 
hominy j she cooked the dinner in it, boiled the 
water for tea, and used it as hog -bucket. This 
turning of the iron pot into a jack-of-all-fcrades might 
do very well in the backwoods, but it is not at 
all relished in England, except by people to whom 
hugger-mugger is more acceptable than propriety. 
On the other hand, a. house is not to be over-stocked 
with implements. Each person should try to find 
out what is really wanted, and get nothing besides. 
The best workman is not always he who has the most 
tools. 

Cleaning should be done by rule. Walls in general 
may be kept clean by sweeping with a clean broom 
kept for the purpose, or a Turk's head . Paper of 
course cannot be scrubbed, but it may be wiped with 
a soft duster, or rubbed with slices of stale bread, 
which will take off the dingy coat that forms upon it, 
especially in smoky houses. Paint should be more 
often swept than scrubbed, for too frequent scrubbing 
causes it to decay. Use as little soap as possible, 
and wash it off with plenty of clean water to prevent 
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discoloration. Huhbing off the dirty patches from 
paint witka soapy flannel as soon as they appear will 
in most oases save the necessity of too frequent scrub- 
bing. 

The same caution is to be observed with regard to 
floors ; if too much soap is used the boards are apt to 
turn black, for which reason many persons scrub with 
sand and clean water only. In bod -rooms, those 
parts should be first scrubbed, early in the morning, 
which are under the bed and most hidden, so that 
they may have full time to dry before night. If the 
floor remain at all damp, the room should not be 
slept in. In frosty weather two days will be needed 
for the drying, unless there be a brisk fire in the 
room, because the surface freezes before the damp has 
had time to evaporate, and it will look dry though it 
is not so in reality : a fact to he remembered by peo- 
ple who are liable to take cold. In very moist or 
rainy weather it is best to defer the scrubbing until 
favourable weather comes again, especially in nurse- 
ries or rooms where a number of children sleep. It 
is not advisable to cover the whole of a bed-room 
floor with a carpet ; to have only a few pieces winch 
can be easily taken up while the floor is scrubbed is 
best as a general rule. Scrubbing once a week, in 
suitable weather, is often enough. 

There are somo old houses which have only oak 
floors which lose their colour after being scrubbed, 
and look pale and spotty. The colour in such cases 
may bo restored by giving the floor a thin coat, with 
a brush, of umber mixed with water. If the floor be 
of new oak, then yellow ochre should be used instead 
of umber. When dry it is to be scrubbed with sand 
and a heavy hard brush fixed to a long handle, rub- 
bing carefully with the grain of the wood, until a 
polish comes. In respectable houses, where cleanly 
habits prevail, oak floors will not need scrubbing 
more than once a year, but they should be frequently 
Swept and dry-rubbed. 

Spots of grease can be taken out of floors by a paste 
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made of fuller’s earth and pearl-ash— say a quarter 
pound of each, stirred into a quart of boiling water, 
A thick coat of this is to bo laid over the stain, and 
left for ten or twelve hours, and then washed off with 
clean water, using sand also if necessary. Or if the 
spots be well soaked and rubbed with turpentine, and 
afterwards washed with soap or pearl-ash, they will 
disappear. Should the stains be numerous, the coat 
of paste should be spread all over the floor and left 
till next day. Ox-gall and fuller’s earth boiled to- 
gether is capital stuff for cleaning floors and carpets ; 
it makes the colours of woollen goods come out quite 
bright and lively. Old ink-stains are not easily got rid 
of : the best things for the purpose are salts of lemon, 
or diluted spirit of salt, or strong vinegar, Water in 
which soda is dissolved will sometimes remove wine 
stains, and if this fails chloride of lime may be tried. 

Of late years the use of marble for household pur- 
poses has greatly increased, but its handsome appear- 
ance cannot be preserved without painstaking. Mar- 
ble mantel-pieces, hearths, tops of sideboards, tables* 
washstands, &c., should bo kept clean with as little 
wetting as possible. When washing is really neces- 
sary, soap and water only should be used, with a 
sponge and flannel, after which the surface is to be 
wiped thoroughly dry with soft linen cloths. Wash- 
stand tops are often spoiled by the water which is 
left to lie on them every day. Stains of grease, oil, 
or smoke are removed by covering the spot with a 
paste made of powdered pipe-clay and fuller’s earth 
mixed with strong soap-lye. A thick coat is to be 
laid on, and a modcrately-warm flat-iron placed over 
it until it dries, after which it should be washed off, 
and the operation must be repeated until the stain 
has entirely disappeared. The stone-work about a 
house should be cleaned once a week, or oftener, ac- 
cording to its situation and the use made of it. The 
practice is to whiten it with hearth-stone after the 
scrubbing, or with a wash made of whiting and pipe 
clay laid on with a flannel. 
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Though cleaning is desirable at all times, there are 
certain cases of disease in -which it is absolutely es- 
sential for preventing the spread of infection. Atr 
such times, all the linen and other articles used in 
the sick-room should be washed as soon as done 
with ; if necessary, means should be taken to disin- 
fect the apartment, and destroy bad smells. Chlorine 
gas is a most active purifier; but as it cannot be 
breathed without danger to life, it is used in combi- 
nation with fresh-slaked lime, and called chloride of 
lime. Chloride of soda is used for similar purposes. 
The method of using is to spread a thin layer of the 
dry powder in a plate or dish, and pour water over it. 
In some instances it is recommended that the water 
shall be to the chloride as forty to one. The vapour 
that rises may perhaps cause the persons in the room 
to cough, but if the mixture be not made too strong 
at first, there is no danger to be apprehended ; and 
one thing is certain, that the noxious effluvia will be 
completely neutralized. Decomposing substances and 
tainted garments may be rendered harmless by sprink- 
ling them with the chloride, and the unpleasant smell 
of a corpse may be removed by the same means. A 
sponge clipped in the solution and held to the nose 
will enable a person to walk with comparative safety 
in the foulest sewer. Chloride of lime is also used for 
bleaching, and is sold by chemists under the name of 
bleaching liquid. Soap-suds, the lyo of ashes, and 
quick-lime will serve more or less to purify sinks, 
drains and gutters ; hut the soap-suds must not be 
allowed to stagnate. 

It seems an easy task to sweep and dust a room ; 
some people, however, get through it with less diffi- 
culty than others. The best way is always to have a 
good supply of tea-leaves when sweeping a carpet, 
then draw the dust from under the furniture on all 
Bides towards the centre, where it may be swept up 
into one heap, and without raising great clouds of 
dust if the broom be kept low and moved slowly* 
Some people sweep a drawing-room or parlour with 

£ 
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as much violence as they would a turnpike road. 
CCho window curtains should be tucked up above the 
floor while the sweeping is going on, and it is a good 
plan to cover the best articles of furniture with old 
sheets kept for the purpose* By observing these pre- 
cautions, the fresh appearance of a room and the 
tilings in it may be preserved for a long time. For 
dusting, various kinds of brushes gre required, and 
wash-leather, linen, or silk dusters ; and it is impor- 
tant to remember that the dusters should always be as 
dean as possible. In dusting mantel-pieces or furni- 
ture standing against a wall, great pains must be 
taken not to touch the wall with the duster, or there 
will be a dirty stripe made on the paper, growing 
blacker every day, and quite spoiling the appearance 
of the room. There is a right and a wrong way of 
doing every thing, and the wrong one is never to be 
chosen. 

Looking-glasses, gilt frames, and most ornamental 
articles should be dusted with a feather brush, or with 
a soft silk duster. Gilt will not bear much rubbing ; 
but if the gilding be really good it may be washed 
about once a year with soap and water and a sponge, 
being wiped dry immediately afterwards. Strips of 
yellow gauze effectually preserve picture frames from 
the attacks of flies and other insects. Looking- 
glasses or mirrors should be seldom wetted, as the 
application of water, by altering the temperature, in- 
jures the silvering, making it look spotted and dim. 
The slightest possible damping should be given, and 
not more than can be at once wiped off. A little 
whiting dusted on from a muslin bag gives a bright 
polish at finishing. Very large glasses are sometimes 
cleaned by a sponge slightly moistened with spirits of 
wine, doing a small patch at a time. The best possi- 
ble method, however, of cleaning mirrors is by rub- 
bing them with burnt candle-snuffs. Some persons 
use the same for windows ; but whatever be the me- 
thod adopted, windows should be cleaned so fre- 
quently as never to look dirty. 
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Carpets should be taken up and beaten at least 
once a year. If instead of being nailed down all 
round the room, the edges were left so that the dust 
could be swept frequently from underneath, the accu- 
mulation of dust would be greatly diminished. When 
the floor is old, or the boards have wide cracks be- 
tween them, it is a good plan to cover it entirely with 
paper, before laying down the carpet. Old news- 
papers pasted together are very suitable; the paper 
makes a smooth surface, and prevents the ( air rising 
through the cracks, and thereby preserves the carpet. 
It is only by regular cleaning that carpets, as well as 
other woollen articles, can be preserved from moth. 

Such are some of the rules of cleanliness which are 
applicable to all sorts of bouses. Most people have 
rules of their own, but it is nearly always possible to 
show means of improvement. We conclude this 
chapter with a few words by Dr. Southwood Smith. 
“ I have more than once expressed my conviction,” 
he says, “ that the humanizing influence of habits of 
cleanliness and of those decent observances which im- 
ply self-respect — the best, indeed the only foundation 
of respect for others — has never been sufficiently 
acted on. A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no less than a phy- 
sical influence, and has a direct tendency to make the 
members of a family sober, peaceable, and considerate 
of the feelings and happiness of each other ; nor is it 
difficult to trace a connection between habitual feel- 
ings of this sort and the formation of habits of re- 
spect for property, for the laws in general, and even 
for those higher duties and obligations the observance 
of which no laws can enforce.” 
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TASTE. 

What is Taste ? — is a question easily asked, but not 
so easily answered. The idea which the word creates 
in the mind is different in different individuals. We 
do not mean the taste or sensation experienced when 
food is taken into the mouth, neither are we going to 
discourse about what may have a pleasant or unplea- 
sant flavour on the tongue. What we have to say 
relates to the mind, to the perceptive faculties, to in- 
tellectual, not to animal taste. 

There are few persons who in the course of their 
lives will not have noticed that certain objects which 
they have seen always produce a feeling of pleasure, 
while other objects excite no emotion, or else are re- 
garded with annoyance. One man sees the sun rise, 
and his mind immediately becomes filled with admir- 
ation at the view of the golden light shining over the 
landscape, flashing and quivering from the ripplee of 
the river, glowing steadily on the hill tops, flickering 
among rustling leaves, or streaming broadly across 
the dewy glades of the forest. Or perhaps he con- 
templates the sky, from which the shades of night are 
disappearing, and bethinks himself of the majesty of 
creation, of the wondrous phenomena by which sun- 
rise is produced. Or the thought comes to him of 
the millions of beings about to awaken to another 
day of blessing and of labour. Any one, or all of 
these ideas would call up pleasurable feelings, the in- 
dividual would feel something within himself corre- 
sponding to the scene before him. Its grandeur, 
though impressive, would satisfy his perceptions of 
the beautiful ; in fact, his taste would be gratified : 
or, as the poet expresses it, — 
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His tasteful mind enjoy* 

Alike the complicated charms which glow 
Through the wide landscape." 

Such a person may be wliat is called uneducated, 
that is, he may not have much book-learning, and he 
may have mingled but little with society j yet his 
mind may be alive to natural beauties. If his mind 
were cultivated, if he knew something of the laws of 
light and shade, and colour and harmony, it is more 
than probable that his enjoyment would be increased. 
On the other hand, however, there are persons to 
whom a sunrise would be nothing more than the 
coming on of daylight : the flashing beams, and curl- 
ing mists, and fading glooms are nothing to them. 
If they have any feeling at all, it is perhaps that the 
morning is rather raw, and so they betake themselves 
to their business, and seek for pleasure elsewhere, 
Of an individual of this class it may be said — 

“ A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more." 

These two cases may be taken as examples of the 
presence or absence of the faculty of taste, gome 
people consider taste as an instinct, a feeling which 
comes of itself ; others are of an opinion that it is 
not an influence growing within us, but existing out- ' 
side of and round about us. Sir Joshua Beynolds 
stated it to be “ that act of mind by which we like or 
dislike, whatever be the subject and this may be 
accepted aa the true definition, because it is seen that 
cultivation of the mind will produce a faculty of taste 
in persons who once were without it ; and, in fact, it 
will be found that “ every object which pleases must 
give us pleasure on certain principles,” 

What we have said concerning the sunrise will ap- 
ply also to other objeots. In a picture gallery, for 
instance, one person singles out the landscape for in- 
spection, a second looks at none but portraits, a third 
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lias an eye only for architecture, and so on 5 tile 
taste of each is gratified, and perhaps equally gratified. 
It does not follow that the man who likes houses best 
should be less satisfied than he who admires land* 
scapes. It is wisely ordered that tastes should differ, 
or else we should all be striving for the same thing : 
and what a world of disappointments we should then 
be living in ! What is beauty to one is ugliness to 
another. Negroes see beauty in their women, al- 
though they have thick lips, and black skins smeared 
with grease ; but if a white man wishes for beauty, 
he seeks among the females of his own country and 
colour, and not among the woolly-headed Africans, 
We see in our own neighbourhood how the plainest 
of people are sometimes found to be handsome ac- 
cording to some standard of beauty ; and so it is 
with all nature and all art. 

Imagination has a great deal to do with taste ; and 
perhaps the difference between a man who sees beauty 
m a sunrise or a landscape, and one who does not, is 
owing to the fact that the one can imagine and the 
other cannot. The dull mind sees nothing to admire, 
nothing to inspire glad or grateful feelings, where, 
with the other— 


u T1m» meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simpleBt note that swells the gale. 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise,” 

and yet, if we could follow that dull individual into 
all his pursuits, wc should probably find out that he 
is not altogether devoid of taste j perhaps he has a 
liking for animals, or he sees beauties in a drawing 
which a friend of his pasted up on a cottage-wall 
years ago, and in this we see a wise arrangement of 
Providence, which leaves no creature uncared for. 

Any one may cultivate or acquire a taste in the 
tame way as he acquires a knowledge of arithmetic or 
geography. We are sure of this from experience. 
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We see that the tastes of the people of this country 
haw improved during the last twenty years j look, 
fpr instance, at the plaster casts, or images as they are 
are called, which Italian men or boys sell about our 
streets, how very superior they are to those formerly 
sold. Now they are modelled after some of the best 
ancient specimens of art, and are truly beautiful in 
form and execution, and they add a grace to the hum* 
ble cottage as well as to the stately drawing-room. 
But some years ago, as most readers will remember, 
the only images offered for sale were parrots, oats, 
dogs, and other queer objects, stained with tawdry 
colours, and as Unlike what they were intended to re- 
present as a scarecrow is unlike a human being. In the 
matter of books and pictures also, the improvement 
is not less striking, and for very little money both 
old and young of the present generation can make 
themselves acquainted with excellent works, written, 
engraved, or painted, which at one time could only 
be obtained by the rich. As an instance of popular 
taste, we may mention an engraving published some 
months ago, representing three choristers in theii 
Btall, with the epigraph, “ We praise thee, Oh God !” 
No publisher could be found willing to bring it out, 
the artist therefore sent it forth on his own account, 
and it has sold by thousands, so completely did it 
suit the taste of the publie. The drawing of this pic- 
ture, however, is said not to be according to the strict 
rules of art, and it affords proof that the pleasure to 
be derived from an object does not always depend on 
fidelity to rules. There is a moral taste, as well as an 
intellectual taste, and it is the moral taste to which 
thepicture here referred to makes its appeal. 

There are several ways in which taste may be ac- 
quired or cultivated : by observation, by reading, by 
comparison, Btudy, or experience. The English are 
said to be generally deficient in matters of taste j we 
want cultivation : while it has been remarked that in 
the markets of France, the women, in tying only two 
flowers together for sale, give them ft tasteful effect 
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which no English market-woman would ever be capa« 
ble of. And yet the means for beginning are very 
simple — they lie ready to our purpose in town and 
country. In taking children out to walk, instead of 
moving steadily forwards as though getting over the 
ground were the only consideration, it is well to let 
them look at the numerous articles displayed in shop 
windows. Among these, especially in large towns, 
are to be seen specimens of the rarest art and work- 
manship, and children soon learn to discriminate in 
their youthful way, and with a few hints from older 
people, form to themselves pretty good notions of 
what true taste means. Then in the country, Nature 
herself supplies the means of inspiring and forming 
taste ; if the attention of young persons be directed 
to the elements of beauty, they will learn before long 
to find them out for themselves. They will see that 
the windings of a river add a charm to a landscape — 
that the effect of a broad extent of wood is improved 
if a church spire, or a few tall poplars or slender fir 
trees, rise from any part of it. They would know the 
fact without being aware of the reason why. The ex- 
planation is, that a long range of horizontal lines is 
made more picturesque when broken by one or more 
vertical lines. Then again, the forms and varieties 
of trees may be pointed out to children, how the 
branches spring forth in all directions, and the leaves 
seem glad as the breeze sweeps through them. The 
copses and hedgerows too, and all their numerous 
plants and flowers, will not only aid in the object, 
but convey at the same time knowledge of a delight- 
ful and elevating character. A love for flowers is ge- 
nerally a sign of true taste ; and many persons have 
been led to the highest appreciation of the faculty 
from having a garden of their own, in which, month 
after month, buds and blossoms come forth in their 
beauty. How often we see people in the narrow, 
smoky streets of towns, trying to raise a few flowers 
on a window-ledge, or in a patch of stubborn ground, 
in obedience to 
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“An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how or wBence,” 

and herein lies the germ of a taste which may become 
a source of never-ceasing satisfaction to its possessor. 

Another source of taste may bo found in observing 
the habits of birds, and listening to their song. Many 
an aged heart, weary of the world, remembers tho 
time when the twitter of a bird seemed the sweetest 
of music, and regrets the loss of tho simple taste 
which found a charm in simple objects. A country 
lad a short time since was driving a village preacher 
along a narrow lane in a gig, when suddenly he stop- 
ped the horse and said, “ Do you hear that nightin- 
gale, sir?” as the bird poured forth its mellifluous 
notes from a neighbouring thicket. There was taste 
in that hoy’s mind, which made him find true plea- 
sure in musical sounds. 

An observant youth may have been brought up in 
a small country town, where, perhaps, the best build- 
ings he secs are the banker’s house and the town-hall. 
He forms his own notions as to the beauty of these. 
JBy-and-by, however, he goes away and sees other 
and better buildings : perhaps he lives for a time in 
a large town where much of the architecture is grand 
and elegant ; so that when he returns to his native 
town with his improved ideas, he says to himself — 
* the banker's house and the town-hall are not such 
very fine buildings after all !’ This indicates the way 
in which taste is to be formed : if we want- to get a 
good taste we must study good objects. Whether it 
be poetry, or pictures, or paintings, or buildings, we 
should endeavour to see the most and best that we 
can. Tho present writer once fell in with a navvy 
who had a great taste for the beautiful in architec- 
ture : he made a point of visiting all the cathedrals 
in England, and whenever he happened to be working 
within twenty miles of an old ruin, he was sure to 
walk over and look at it, to linger about it for a time, 
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find out its beauties, and canj them away in his me- 
mory. He had been to see Kenilworth Castle on the 
day I met with him ; and his honest face glowed, 
and his light blue Saxon eyes sparkled as he spoke of 
the picturesque and ivy-covered remains. This man 
eryoyed pleasures to which thousands of his compa- 
nions were entire strangers, and in him we have a 
proof that refined taste may co-exist with the hum- 
blest and most laborious employments. It is well 
known, too, that many of the pitmen near Newcastle 
are diligent students of mathematics, and cultivate 
the higher branches of the science with great ability. 

To follow fashion is not a proof of taste, because 
mei*e imitation is not sufficient to form a genuine fa- 
culty. It has been truly said, “ There is scarcely n 
subject upon which men differ more than concerning 
the objects of their pleasures and amusements ; and 
this difference subsists not only among individuals, 
but among ages and nations ; almost every generation 
accusing that which preceded it of bad taste in build- 
ing, furniture, and dress; and almost every nation 
having its own peculiar modes and ideas of excellence 
in these matters, to which it pertinaciously adheres, 
until one particular people has acquired such an as- 
cendency in power and reputation as to set what is 
called the fashion. When this fashion is indiscrimi- 
nately adopted upon the blind principle of imitation, 
and without any consideration of the differences of 
climate, constitution, or habits of life, every one who 
presumes to deviate from it is thought an odd mortal, 
a humorist void of all just feeling, taste, or elegance.’* 
We have endeavoured in the present chapter to 
show what is meant by taste generally ; in our next 
we shall go into particulars, chiefly as relates to in- 
door life, and point out in what way taste may be 
used, so as to add a grace to domestic existence and 
the comforts of home : meantime — 

“ Whoever possesses the ordinary powers of percep- 
tion, sensibility of heart, good sense, and the imagi- 
nation capable of being roused by the striking objects 
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of nature and of art, may, without inspiration, be- 
come by mere experience, a man of fine taste in the 
objects of which he aspires to be a critical judge/* 
Yet such a man, as Reynolds observes, should have 
or acquire “ a habit of comparing and digesting his 
notions. He ought not to be wholly unacquainted 
with that part of philosophy which gives him an in- 
sight intonuman nature, and relates to the manners, 
passions, and afieotions. He ought to know some- 
thing concerning mind, as well as a great deal concern- 
ing the body, and the various external works of na- 
ture and art ; for it is only the power of distinguish- 
ing right from* wrong that is properly denominated 
taste/ r 
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TASTE — CONTINUED. 

In the foregoing chapter we showed what was gene- 
rally to be understood by taste, its existence as a feel- 
ing, and the manner of its development ; we have now 
to show in what way it may be made to lend a charm 
to domes! ic life, and add to the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of home. 

It too often happens that taste is entirely neglected 
in the ordinary business of life, and in its recreations. 
As was romarkecl in the Times , “ In no country in 
the world is so little art employed, so little invention 
exerted, such obstinate attachment to worn-out rou- 
tine a3 among our show-people. All is coarse, su- 
premely silly, or simply disgusting. There is no 
genuine mirth, no healthy expansion of spirits. Riot 
and low debauchery are the substitutes.*’ In looking 
for the cause of this condition of things, we find it to 
consist in a lack of the inventive faculty, and in 
the unwillingness that most people have to abandon 
what they have been accustomed to, however faulty, 
and to practise new or improved measures. 

Leaving this, which belongs to the general question, 
we shall take a few particulars of house-fitting and 
furnishing, and consider the means of regulating them 
by taste. 

As regards the painting of a house : if this be done 
according to the laws laid down by Mr. Hay, as ex- 
plained in Chapter 12, the effect and appearance of 
the whole, when finished, will bo greatly superior to 
that of chance-work. It is the old story of the right 
and the wrong : the right is always the best ; the 
wrong always the worst. In some respects the same 
"wnarka will apply to paper ; the same general law 
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as to colour may be attended to, but with great 
variation of effect, owing to tlie great varieties of 
pattern in paper-hangings. According to the taste 
or judgment with which the pattern is chosen, so will 
the appearance of the room, when papered, be agree- 
able or disagreeable. Large patterns should, of course, 
only be used in large rooms. Lark-tinted papers are 
most suitable for light rooms, and light papers for 
dark rooms j many a dingy or gloomy apartment may 
be made to wear a cheerful aspect by attention to 
this particular. Stripes, whether on a lady’s dress, 
or on the walls of a room, always give the effect of 
height ; consequently a low room is improved by be- 
ing hung with a striped paper. Tho effect is pro- 
duced by a wavy stripe as well as a straight one ; 
and as curved lines are the most graceful, they should 
generally bo preferred. Any pattern with lines crossed 
so as to form squares, is unsuitable for a low room, 
but with the lines made^ sloping or diagonal, there is 
not the same objection. A diamond trellis pattern, 
with a slender plant creeping over it, looks well in a 
small summer parlour. For a common sitting-room, 
a small geometrical pattern is very suitable ; being 
well covered, it does not show accidental stains or 
bruises, and in the constant repetition of the dcsigu 
there is no one object to attract tho eye more than 
another, but all appears as a harmonious whole. 
These are sometimes called Elizabethan patterns; 
they are much used for staircases, halls, and pas- 
sages ; but they are not to be chosen at random. 
According to the height and dimensions of the pas- 
sage or staircase, such should bo the pattern. A 
large pattern on a narrow staircase, and in a passage 
not more than eight feet in height, has a very heavy 
and disagreeable effect. A light gray or yellow mar- 
ble, divided into blocks by thin lines, and varnished, 
will be found suitable lor most passages, if care be 
taken to adapt the size of the blocks to the place 
where they are to appear. A size that would look well 
Ll a hall twenty feet wide would be altogether too 
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Urge m one of only four or six feet. Many pawn* 
must have noticed, in their tints of business or plea- 
sure, that some houses present a cheerful aspect as 
soon as the door is opened, while others look so dull 
that they make 1 one low-spirited on entering them. 
The difference is caused by the good or bad taste 
with which they have been papered or painted. 

A safe rule with regard to paper-hangings, is to 
choose nothing that looks extratagant or unnatural ; 
no staring pattern or colour, which would only be fit 
to make caps for May-day sweeps. Regard should 
be had to the uses of an apartment : a drawing-room 
should be light and cheerful, a parlour should look 
warm and comfortable without being gloomy; bed- 
room papers should be cool and quiet, and generally 
of a small pattern, and of such colours as harmonise 
with bed-rarnifcure and other fittings. It is worth 
while to consider the sort of pictures to be hung on a 
wall : gilt frames show best on a dark ground, and 
dark frames on a light ground ; taking care, however, 
to &\ oid violent contrasts. Borders are seldom used 
now; they make a room look low, without being 
particularly ornamental. 

The walls being properly papered, the next thing is 
to consider the pattern of the carpet. In this also 
the rule must be followed of selecting sip all patterns 
for small rooms. There is economy in this, as well 
as taste, because small-patterned carpets are generally 
found the most durable. As a rule, a formal geome- 
trical pattern is best for a carpet ; it should be some- 
thing which does not appear unnatural to tread upon. 
It is a mistake to put flowers, trees, or figures of 
birds or animals into a carpet, for we do not walk on 
such things : far other are their purposes and uses. 
Sometimes a carpet is made to represent a picture or 
landscape, which is also a mistake, for it offends our 
notions of propriety to see such objects spread on a 
floor. Ia the formal pattern all these defects are 
avoided. It is not unusual to walk upon ornamental 
pavements or floors, and we are not displeased at we- 
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tag varieties of similar ornaments re-produoed in a 
carpet. Those persons who have seen the House of 
Lords will remember that the pattern of the carpet is 
nothing more than a small amber-coloured star, on a 
deep blue ground, which, simple as it appears, har- 
monises admirably with the superb decorations of the 
spacious edifice. 

Another reason why a small pattern should be 
chosen is, that it suits best with the furniture of a 
room. The furniture must of course cover some por- 
tions of the carpet, so that if the pattern be large, 
there is so much confusion between what is seen and 
what is hidden, that a very disagreeable effect is pro- 
duced. With a small pattern, on the contrary, the 
concealing of a portion by the furniture docs not spoil 
the effect of that which remains uncovered. In gene- 
ral suitability the Turkey carpet is the best: it is 
adapted for almost any stylo of furniture, and no one 
ever gets tired of it, owing to the perfect naturalness 
and harmony of the pattern. Let it be remembered, 
that neither on the wall nor on the floor should there 
be any one strong predominating colour which injures 
the effect of everything else in the room. As a rule, 
the colour of the carpet should be darker than that of 
the walls; very light patterns are most suitable for 
bed-rooms. 

As regards window curtains, yellow and fawn-colour 
liarmonize well with a red, green, or blue carpet, and 
with modifications of those colours in the paper. 
Red curtains suit a green, brown, or gray carpet, and 
blue curtains assort with a carpet in winch buff and 
yellow tints predominate. Chintz patterns are so nu- 
merous, that they may be chosen to suit any style of 
paper or carpet, and white muslin curtains, as is often 
said, harmonize with every thing except dirt and dis- 
order. 

Pictures, if well chosen, add much to the good ap- 
pearance of a room, and impart to it an air of com- 

e ness, and a home-look, which many people know 
to appreciate. To produce this effect* the sub- 
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jects of the pictures must be such as we can truly 
sympathize with, something to awaken our admira- 
tion, reverence, or love. All the feelings of our nature 
may be illustrated by pictures. There are some which 
wc seem to make bosom companions of, others have 
a moral effect, and at times prei ent our going astray 
by their silent monitions. It is therefore worth 
while to take pains and choose good subjects, whe- 
ther in engravings or paintings, and to frame and 
hang them appropriately when chosen. Gilt frames 
are most suitable for rather dark paintings and on a 
deep-coloured wall ; while prints look well in a frame 
of composition, oak, rosewood, or bird’s-eye maple, fin- 
ished with a gilt moulding. Care should be taken to 
hang them in a proper light, so as best to bring out 
ah the effects of the pictures, and to place them so 
that the light shall fall from the same side as repre- 
sented by the painter. In picture galleries and great 
houses, brass rods are fixed all round the rooms close 
to the ceiling, from which the pictures are hung, but 
in small rooms it is often best not to show the lines 
or wires by which the pictures hang. This is done by 
by nailing a strong cord across the back of the frame, 
about two inches below the top, and then to suspend 
it from two nails standing, out but a little way from 
the wall. When there are several pictures in a room, 
the ordinary rule is, to have either the upper or lower 
edge of the frames in a line, on whichever side the} 
may be hung. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down a rule with re- 
spect to the ordinary furniture of a room, yet there is 
a general law of propriety which ought as much as 
possible to be observed. Regard must be had t o what 
is called “the fitness of things,” and thereby the 
avoiding of violent contrasts. For instance, some- 
times a showy centre table is seen in the middle of a 
room, where the carpet and every other article is 
shabby and out of repair j or a flashy looking-glass 
stands above the chimney-piece, as though to refleot 
the incongruous taste of its owner, Shabby things 



always look the shabbier when thus contrasted with 
what is bright and new. We do not mean to say 
that new articles should never be purchased ; we re- 
mark only, that in buying furniture, regard should 
be had to the condition of the room in which it is to 
be placed. For this reason, second-hand furniture is 
sometimes preferable to new. 

It is clear that taste may as necessarily and appro- 
priately preside over the fitting-up and arrangement 
of rooms as over the style of a dress ; and although 
we ha re at times found it desirable to mention 
drawing-rooms, parlours, dressing-rooms, and to treat 
of superior kinds of furniture, our remarks neverthe- 
less contain much that may be taken as a guide by 
the small-salaried clerk, the mechanic, or cottager, 
whose apartments and accommodations are limited 
in extent, and humble in appointments. 

We believe that the information herein given, com- 
bined with the engravings, will suffice to indicate to 
any one willing to take the trouble to think on the 
matter, safe rules for furnishing, either expensively 
or inexpensively. It is not to be expected that 
eveiy article of furniture needed in a house could 
be noticed within the compass of a short Berios of 
chapters on the subject ; we have, therefore, con- 
fined our descriptions to those which may be con- 
sidered as the most necessary, and have aimed not to 
save people the trouble of thinking as to how they 
should furnish, but to set them thinking in the right 
way. It will not be very difficult for those who 
read this volume carefully to make such additions 
to their household plenishing as taste or circum- 
stances may dictate, although we may not have de- 
scribed the articles they purchase nor stated their 
uses. Neither will it be difficult for those who hare 
but little to lay out, to comprehend how they may lay 
that little out to the best advantage. 

In order that our instructions and descriptions 
may he as complete as possible, we shall detail the 

X 
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particulars of what is meant by a furnished house, 
with such additions as may be desirable, 

To begin with the kitchen : — If there be room, it is 
better to have a table with the top all in one piece, 
and standing on four legs, than to have one with 
daps, as flapped tables are always more or less un- 
steady. It should be made of clean white deal, free 
from knots, and with beech legs, either tapered or 
turned, Besides the large table, a small one is gene- 
rally kept standing on one side for occasional use, 
which, with the ironing board and the dresser, afford 
sufficient accommodation. In some houses a deal press 
or chest of drawers holds table-cloths, towels, dusters, 
&c., and on the top of the drawers is fixed the screw- 
press in which the table-cloths in use are pressed and 
kept smooth between meals, Kitchen chairs are 
made entirely of wood : there are several kinds, some 
remarkably cheap, hut the old-fashioned Windsor is 
as suitable as any. The choice, however, must depend 
on taste, and there is room for its exercise even in so 
humble an article as kitchen chairs. 

Then there are the tray-stand and one or two din- 
ner or luncheon trayB, and knife trays with two or 
three compartments for holding the sets of knives and 
forks, a meat-screen, a large airing horse, and a towel- 
roller, fitted generally behind a door ; though these 
articles are frequently kept in the wash-house or 
pantry should there be room. 

If there be a hall, or passage wide enough to serve 
as a hell, this will require some furniture. A table, 
eighteen inches wide and three or four feet long, and 
two chairs are in most cases sufficient, with a hat or 
umbrella stand near the door, or a row of pegs or 
metal pins fixed to a rail on the wall. If there be not 
width enough for a tabic, a flap made after the man- 
ner of an ironing board, and fixed at some convenient 
part of the passage, may be used instead. The rear 
of the passage at the head of the kitchen stairs often 
herves as a convenient place for keeping the tray stand 
and tray, the chair-back screens used in the parlour, 
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tlie stand for loose table flaps, as well as the boot-jack 
and clothes brush for family use. These things should 
however be hung up in their several places and not 
left leaning one against the other in the corner. True 
household economy is as orderly in places out of 
sight as in those which are always under the eye. 

“ So many men, so many minds,’* is an old saying j 
and scarcely two people agree in choosing their as- 
sortment of furniture. What is convenient for one is 
inconvenient for another, and that which iB considered 
ornamental by one family, would be thought ugly by 
their neighbours. However, as regards the parlour 
or dining-rooms if space enough, there should be 
a sideboard, or a chiffonier of such a size as to 
be an efficient substitute. If neither of these are 
suitable, a book-case, book-stand or shelves may be 
introduced. The table may be a dining-table on 
four legs and with shifting flaps, or a circular 
table on pillar and block, or what is called a Pem- 
broke table, that is, with two flaps. These are the 
chief requisites : whether there shall be a sofa, or 
a work-table, or a Davenport, or a tea-poy, or port- 
folio stand, or reading-stand, or screens, or lounging 
chairs, or ottomans, must of course depend on cir- 
cumstances. If people can afford the expense, there 
is no reason why they should deprive themselves of 
any household convenience, remembering always not 
to overcrowd their rooms ; for an apartment with too 
much furniture in it is a constant source of inconve- 
nience. There should be as liberal a supply of chairs 
as the space will admit of, so that there may be seats 
enough to accommodate friends. 

Of drawing-rooms we need only say that, with the 
exception of the sideboard, the same kinds of furni- 
ture may be used in them as in parlours ; only, as we 
have before observed, the stylo and appearance should 
be lighter. A drawing-room obair can easily be dis- 
tinguished from a parlour choir, and so the tables, 
couches, and other articles. 

It is one thing to have furniture in a room, and an- 
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other to know how to arrange it. To do this to the 
best advantage requires the exercise of a little thought 
and judgment. Some people live with their furniture 
m toe most inconvenient positions, because it never 
occurred to them to shift it from place to place, and 
find out the most suitable. Those who are willing 
to make the attempt, will often learn that a room is 
improved in appearance and convenience by a little 
change in the place of the furniture. 

It is too much the practice to cover the mantel- 
piece with a number and variety of knick-knacks and 
monstrosities bj way of ornament ; but this is very 
bad taste. Three, or at most four articles, are all 
that should be seen in that conspicuous situation. 
Vases of white porcelain, called “ Parian,” or of old 
china, or a statuette, or a shell or two, are the most 
suitable. The forms of some of the white vases now 
sold at a low price, are so elegant, that it is a real 
pleasure to look at them. 

In the bed-room, there must of course be a bed- 
stead. Any one of the kinds of which we have given 
drawings may be chosen ; we, however, always prefer 
a French bedstead, as it fills the room less than a 
four-post or a tent, and is less encumbered with cur- 
tains that shut out the air. There should be also a 
single or double washstand, a towel horse with a dou- 
ble top rail, a chest of drawers or a wardrobe, three 
or four chairs, and an easy chair or settee, if circum- 
stances permit. Besides these, bedsteps, a bidet, and 
night- convenience may be considered as necessary 
articles in a bed-room, though it is possible to find 
substitutes for them in cases where it is desirable to 
prevent overcrowding, if the room be small. No bed- 
room can be wholesome in which there is so much 
furniture as to prevent a free circulation of the air. 
If there be a dressing-room, that will be the place for 
the washing apparatus, for the cheval-glass, for the 
boot and shoe-rack, and such other of the articles as 
may be found convenient. 

One bed-room may be taken as a guide in the fur- 
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disking of others ; and if there be five or six bed* 
rooms each one may be made to oontain some article 
for the general convenience. Each should have a 
washstand and small tub or footpan, so that there 
may be no difficulty as to washing. If two or more 
children are to sleep in the same room they should 
have separate beds, and for cleanliness and conve- 
nience there is no kind of bedstead preferable to those 
made of iron. Iron bedsteads are also the most suit* 
able for servants* rooms ; and with regard to servants* 
bed -rooms generally, they ought, although the articles 
may be common, to have the same conveniences as 
are used m the other bed-rooms of the house. With 
a small chest of drawers to servo as a dressing-table, 
and a wash-stand in her bed room, many a servant 
would be clean and tidy in her person and habits who 
otherwise would be careless of dirt and a sloven. 

The remarks we have made apply alike to all classes 
of society ; to the lowly as well 'as the lofty. The 
hard-working cottager may learn how to improve and 
refine his humble home, as well as those in more 
wealthy circumstances. A love of the orderly and 
beautiful is not confined to any one class ; it may be 
acquired by all. An American author says, “ A la- 
bourer, having secured a neat home and a wholesome 
table, should ask nothing more for the senses ; but 
should consecrate his leisure, and what may be spared 
of his earnings, to tlio culture of himself and his fam- 
ily, to the best books, to the best teaching, to plea- 
sant and profitable intercourse, to sympathy, and the 
offices of humanity, and to the enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful in nature and art.” He is not to strive to be a 
mero imitator of rich people, but to set himself with 
a true and diligent spirit to make the best of such op* 
portunities as fall in his way. In the house, in the 
garden, in daily duty or deportment, there is always 
something whioh may be be amended ; and nowhere 
can endeavours after improvement be so worthily 
bestowed, or so richly rewarded, as at home. 
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DRAmtlES, OtTETAINS, AJSTD BLINDS. 

The windows of a bouse sometimes reveal the charac- 
ter of the occupants in a way not to be misunder- 
stood. Where they are dirty, filled with cracked 
panes, or disfigured with slovenly blinds, we may con- 
clude without much risk of mistake that those who 
dwell within are not models of order and cleanliness. 
On the other hand, well-kept windows give an appear- 
ance of respectability, and a sense of propriety and 
comfort which are highly gratifying. Drapery is to a 
room what dress is to the human figure, and like 
dress, its style may be such as to Buit every taste and 
every pocket. 

When the candles are lit, and the shutters closed, a 
room has rather an unfinished appearance unless the 
breaks in the wall, caused by the windows, are covered 
with curtains, and in rooms where there are no shut- 
ters the curtains are of material service in preserving 
Warmth ; for as the glass is kept cool by the air on the 
outside of the house, the air of the room is chilled by 
coming in contact with it, and descends with a steady 
current from the ceiling to the floor. In this way some 
of the unaccountable draughts felt by those who sit 
near a window are to be explained ; they do not always 
come from the outside. This cannot take place where 
there are curtains, as their substance prevents the 
flow of the air of the room towards the glass, and 
effectually excludes all unwelcome currents of air that 
may enter by the windows. Curtains and drapery, 
therefore, are not merely ornament; they serve an 
important purpose. And what an air of snugness and 
comfort they impart to a room. Cowper’s well known 
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lines will recall pleasing recollections to the minds of 
thousands : 

“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fhet, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of nndisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long-uninterrupted evening kx ow.*' 

Then, again, in the summer season, blinds or cur- 
tains serve the really necessary purpose of excluding 
the sun’s rays. Health and enjoyment depend very 
much on light, but too much light is injurious to the 
Objects on which it falls. Every one knows how cur- 
tains and carpets are faded by the sun ; it is desira- 
ble, therefore, to have the means of shutting out the 
light, and this we can do satisfactorily by means of 
different kinds of blinds and curtains. The colour of 
wood is altered, too, by the sun, and the wood itself 
often cracks or warps when exposed to too much 
heat. Water-colour drawings also are injured, but 
oil-paintings do not suffer from light. Indeed, it has 
been found that pictures turned with their face to the 
wall have not kept so well as those exposed constantly 
to the influence of the light. 

At the present day it does not cost much to finish 
off rooms with drapery, and there are few persons 
who may not gratify their love of neatness ana order 
by the decoration of their apartments. The materials, 
whether cotton, woollen, or silk, are now so cheap as 
to be within the reach of all j that is, of all who are 
industrious and self-reliant. Each may find what is 
most fitting, and this is a point deserving of consider- 
ation. In our remarks on furniture we showed the 
necessity of keeping in mind the suitability of the 
articles to the apartment, and the same must be kept 
in view in choosing the hangings. A room which has 
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been some time used may be made to look shabby *U 
of a sudden, with ail that is in it, by new and showy 
window curtains, when bangings of a quiet character 
would hare harmonized and given a tone of relief and 
cheerfulness to the whole. The chapter on painting 
contains some of the principles to be observed in this 
matter. If, as is sometimes the case, the curtains are 
the chief attraction, every thing else will look insigni- 
ficant. Harmony is to be aimed at, and one key* note 
is to regulate the whole, however great be the variety. 
Some people make the mistake of adopting monotony 
for harmony, but a little attention to the laws of de- 
coration will soon convince, that however numerous 
be the materials, they may be harmonized, and not 
made to look like a Chinese landscape — all patchwork 
and incongruity. As a rule, a cool tone should pre- 
vail in apartments with windows towards the south 
and east, in a country residence ; but the apartments 
of town houses require to be all more or less warm 
in their tone. Forgetfulness of laws of colouring 
often causes people to degrade where they mean to 
refine. 

Bed is a warm colour, and throws a tone of warmth 
on all within its influence ; it, however, requires a 
great deal of management, and regulation by other 
colours. , Combined with yellow its effects become 
warmer, with blue they are cooled and subdued. Bus- 
set, which includes two shades of red, is a very useful 
neutral tint, making an excellent shade or set-off for 
cool colours. Mr. Hay, whoso remarks wo have be- 
fore quoted, observes — “Pure red, and its various 
hues of scarlet, are too violent and obtrusive to be 
used in large masses, either in decoration or m any 
general arrangements of colours upon a piece of manu- 
facture, unless under very peculiar circumstances. It 
forms, however, like orange, an excellent leading co- 
lour, or key-note. On all such occasions its contrast- 
ing colour, green, ought to be neutralized by being 
brought in tone towards olive ; lighter green, if em- 
ployed at all, ought to be used in very small quanti- 
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tie*. The tertiaries ought generally to be those in 
which red predominates, and blue subordinate to yel- 
low, and these relieved by deep rich tones of green. 
A small proportion of gold colour adds brilliancy and 
effect to arrangements of this description.” Of all 
the hues of red, crimson is the most beautiful and 
useful. It is cool and mellow, and forms one of the 
best back grounds on which to hang pictures $ but 
care should be taken to have it of the proper depth 
and hue, as much that is called crimson is not truly 
so. Citron green is the best relief for it. 

Purple is classed among the cool colours, it is 
pleasing and agreeable, and admits of a variety of 
combinations. But with respect to cool colours gen- 
erally, it should be borne in mind that the effect they 
produce is materially altered when seen by the light 
of candles or gas. For while artificial light enlivens 
warm colours it deadens cool ones. The reason is, 
that the colour of tho flame is of a deop yellow, which 
being the contrast to the blues and some other cool 
colours, it neutralizes them and diminishes their bril- 
liancy. It should ever be borne in mind that “ warm 
colours are naturally allied to light, and cool colours 
to shade.” 

The principle may perhaps be better understood 
from tne following illustration: — “A rich hue of 
green upon the walls of a drawing-room, accompanied 
by cream colour, French white, and gilding in the 
cornice, ceiling, and wood-work, with damask hang- 
ings of giraffe and gold colour, and a suitable carpet, 
never fails to produce a pleasing and splendid effect 
in any light. When this arrangement is inverted, 
that is, when tho hangings and chair seats are green, 
and the walls of a warm tone, the effect is equally 
beautiful by daylight ; but in artificial light it is in- 
jured by the green being neutralized, and the warm 
tone on the wall rendered more effective, thus making 
ih at which is principal in the arrangement, and of 
the smallest quantity, recede, while that which ought 
to retire and be subordinate is brought forward* 
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This applies to aQ other odours empl o yed in dft* 
aeration, according to their relative powers of reflect- 
ing or absorbing suck kinds of light/* 

In addition to the question of taste there is on# of 
an economical nature : and that is the use to which a 
room is to be put. If it be already overcrowded with 
furniture, or it it be the common family room where 
the children pass most of their time, it would be a 
mistake to trim the windows with a large mass of 
hangings. In some houses we have seen the lower 
part of the curtains covered with holland bags, but we 
think that this is not so good a plan as having no 
curtains at all. The aim should be to have that 
which is most suitable in all respects — not to shut 
out too much light nor to hinder ventilation. 

Few persons need to be informed that the mate- 
rials most available for hangings and draperies ara of 
three kinds, cotton, woollen, and silk ; but it will not 
be out of place to say a few words concerning them. 
Of cotton, the variety is great and the manufacture so 
much improved, that British chintz now excels that 
formerly introduced from India. A true chintz 
should have five different colours, but the name is 
often applied to many patterns of glazed calico which 
have but two or three colours. The width is from 
twenty -two inches to a yard ; and the effect produced 
by a handsome chintz is very pleasing, but the folds 
of the drapery do not hang with the same easy flow 
and droop as with softer materials. Still, if proper 
pains be taken to arrange the folds when the hang- 
ings are put up, chintz may be advantageously em- 
ployed in drawing-rooms and bed-rooms, to which it 
will be found to give a lightsome and summer-like 
appearance. 

Whatever fashion may dictate, we must repeat, 
that there are certain true and fixed rules which it is 
not wise to depart from j and when we see what are 
called chintzes, covered with large staring flowers— 
dahlias, roses, peonies, we may be sure the taste is 
both false and vulgar. For materials that ore Iff 
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tog, we want what artists call an "up and down” 
treatment, for it is rarelj that a pattern looks equally 
well on the door, and against the wall The appear- 
ance of a large pattern when in folds is anything but 
pleasing; half the design is hidden. On the other 
hand, a small pattern adapts itself to every sweep oi 
the drapery, and to every fold and flute of the va- 
lance or curtains, and shows all its forms. The same 
remark applies also to the materials for dress. An- 
other mistake made with chintzes is to give them a 
warm look, notwithstanding that to make a light ma- 
terial look heavy is a manifest absurdity. Chintzes 
being for summer use should be light, cool, and airy, 
and not have a w'arm effect j neither should a chintz 
be chosen because it looks like silk, for besides be- 
ing heavy in appearance, it is a sham. It is surely 
far better to have a chintz that looks like what it 
really is, rather than because it looks like something 
else which it is not. Shams and imitations should 
be scrupulously eschewed by those who wish to 
promote true artistic taste. On this subject the 
Jury Report of tlio Great Exhibition states, “ fresh, 
cool, and light grounds, with flat ornamental forms, 
cither 1 all over ’ or in ‘ up and down * bands, or dia- 
pers of floral ornament, on a simple texural ground, 
are true principles for the decoration of chintzes.* 

The same principle applies to muslin curtains • the 
* up and down * patterns should be chosen, not those 
covered with huge heavy monstrosities in the shape 
of fruits, flowers, or cornucopias. And with regard 
f o the choice of hangings generally, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid error, except by remembering that 
“ flatness of treatment and subdued contrasts of colour 
are the only sure guides.” 

Of common glazed figured calico, the patterns 
offered are numberless ; some are sold at three- 
pence tho yard, a price so low that no one need go 
without eotton hangings to the windows, or covers 
to the chair seats and sofa. Besides those which are 
called furniture prints, many elegant patterns are pro* 
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duced for blinds, and some people are content with a 
blind of this sort and a valance instead of curtains* 
Gingham of various widths and design is also much 
used for blinds. 

Linen, too, is employed for similar purposes. .An 
excellent kind, called ‘Silesia/ or white holland, is 
woven of such width that the widest window may bo 
fitted without a seam. This should always be ohoseu 
of good quality, because there is no economy in buy- 
ing cheap kinds. If the material be common, it will 
be so spoiled by the first washing as never to run 
pleasantly over the roller afterwards. 

Of woollen, there is the well-known moreen, which 
is now manufactured in almost as great variety as cot- 
ton ; the cheapest kinds can be bought for eightpence 
a yard. The width should be three-quarters, but the 
low price has in nearly all cases the effect of reducing 
it an inch or two. Watered moreen is usually pre- 
ferred, as the water-marks enliven the appearance by 
their reflected lights. The quality of moreen is gene- 
rally stiff; it requires, therefore, to have the folds 
carefully arranged when first hung. Damask, which 
is a species of moreeu, of a soft and silky texture, is 
not open to the same objection ; it droops gracefully, 
and bends itself to all varieties of folds and festoons, 
and there is no material so generally suitable for 
hangings. A kind known as merino-damask is much 
preferred by those to whom cost is no object. There 
is, however, another kind, of cotton and wool mixed, 
which may be bought at a very low price. 

There is a kind made with cotton and woollen, 
which are known as “ union damasks and some- 
times silk is introduced in addition. The manufac- 
turers of Halifax are famous for their beautiful da- 
masks. Satin Turc is also an elegant material ; and 
China grass, which is the fibro of one of the nettle 
tribe, similar in character to hemp, has been found 
to possess qualities which render it very suitable for 
hangings, either alone or in combination with other 
substances 
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The question here arises whether the high-priced 
or the low-priced is to be preferred ; but we think, 
with regard to hangings, that as a rule the low-priced 
should be chosen. The best quality of damask or 
drapery material of any kind will last a life-time ; on 
the other hand, the common qualities may be pur- 
chased two or three times in the same period for the 
same cost. We, therefore, should decide for cheap 
hangings, and afford ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
our rooms newly decorated at least once in ten years. 
There is more economy in the plan than appears at 
first sight : cleanliness, and consequently health is 
promoted, and frequent opportunities are offered for 
the exercise and gratification of taste. 

The materials in silk include brocade, damask, 
satin, taffety, tabaret, plush, serge, and velvet, all of 
which are used for hangings and decorations, and 
produce the richest possible effects, but which need 
not be further entered upon here. 
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DEAPEEIES, CUETHNS, ETC.— CONTINUED, 

After the choice of the material comes the question 
of making up. There are many people wno from 
smallness of income or other economical reasons, 
always do their own upholstery at home, in prefer- 
ence to employing a tradesman. There is no objec- 
tion to this practice in cases of real necessity ; but 
when it is only adopted from a miserly spirit, or 
when there are means of employing one’s time in oc- 
cupations better understood, then the work should 
be left to the upholsterer. 

We shall, however, in accordance with our plan, 
give such instructions as may be desirable on this 
part of the subject. In cutting out window curtains, 
then, it should be remembered that if the room be a 
low one, the top of the valance or drapery may be 
placed close to the ceiling, with its lower edge hang- 
ing just to meet the upper panes of the window. 
The effect of this arrangement is to make the room 
appear higher, while none of the light is shut out, as 
is the case when the top of the drapery is put to the 
top of the window. This should only be done with 
very lofty windows and in large and light rooms. 
The length of the curtains should be from half a yard 
to two feet more than the distance between the cur- 
tain rods and the floor, otherwise when looped up 
during the day their lower edges will be so far above 
the floor as to give them a very mean appearance. 
They should bo of such a length as to reach the floor 
when looped up, and when drawn at night thio eitra 
length rests on the floor in a heavy mass of folds. 
The number of breadths in a curtain must depend 
somewhat on the purchaser's means and inclinations 
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but if too scanty there is not only a poverty of effect, 
but also a loss of protection, for small curtains do not 
exclude draughts. For ordinary windows, three feet 
or three feet six inohes wide, not lCss than two 
breadths should bo taken, and this quantity may be 
increased at pleasure, according to taste or to differ- 
ences of width. The effect of the lace or binding, 
with which the edges are trimmed, is greatly in- 
creased if it be laid on fiat about au inch from the 
edge instead of being made to show half on one side 
and half on the other. 

The simplest fdrm of curtain is well known ; one 
or two breadths of calico or dimity tacked to the up- 
per moulding of a window, looped up at one side, or 
opening in the middle and looped up at both sides. 
The next advance is to put a band of the same or 
some coloured material, or a fringe to bide the tacks 
across the top ; and from this we pass to laths, rods, 
poles, and cornices with all their ingenious appliances. 
The construction of these is generally simple, but as 
it is seldom understood, we give an explanation. 


Fig. 60 . 



Figure 60 represents a lath as fixed in place at the 
top of a window j it is one of the simplest kind, in- 
tended for bed-rooms or other apartments, according 
to circumstances. The usual width is about five 
inches j the rod should be made of beech, three- 
quarters of an inch in * thickness, according to its 
length. It is attached to the lath by a square hook 
at each end, and when in its place should be an inch 
within the front edge. For windows that are more 
than five feet wide it is ubu&I to have two rods, over- 
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lapping each other a few inches in the centre, as if all 
in one length they would bend greatly with the 
weigltt of the curtain. As a rule, the length of the 
lath should be the distance between the outer edges 
of the architrave, or wood* work, at each side of the 
window. But if the windows are narrow, or sufli- 
cient light be not admitted, it is then usual to have 
the lath to project from six to eight inches beyond 
the architrave on each side, which admits of the cur- 
tains hanging without excluding the light, and at the 
same time makes the window look larger from the in- 
side, which is sometimes an improvement to the ap- 
pearance of a room. 

On rods such as above- described the curtains are 
made to draw or slide by a jerk with the hand of a 
person standing on the floor ; but where the room is 
lofty, or the curtains heavy, other means have to be 



used. This is shown in figure 61. It is the same as 
before, except that the rod has brass ends fitted to it 
containing pulleys, and by the aid of these pulleys 
and a line, the curtains can he drawn backwards and 
forwards as easily as a blind is made to rise or fall* 
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The rack pulley a is fixed to the edge of the archi- 
trave on the right, at such a height from the floor as 
to be easily within reach of the hand. The line being 
put through this is carried up and passed through 
the pulleys h and c of the rod ; from £ it is carried 
on to d above the top of the rod, but is tied with a 
knot to the last ring of the left-hand curtain, as 
shown. From d it is passed along inside all the 
rings, to keep it from drooping, to the last ring of the 
right-hand curtain, where it meets the other end of 
the line brought from c. Here the two ends are tied 
together and to the ring. Then by pulling either one 
line or the other near the rack pulley, the curtains 
will either recede to either side or advance to the 
centre at pleasure. Wood pulleys may be let into the 
rod instead of using the brass ends, if preferred, using 
an ordinary screw pulley for the one at c. 

We have taken Borne pains to explain the arrange- 
ment of these laths and rods, because though simple 
in themselves they serve an important purpose in the 
decoration of windows ; and also that those who use 
curtains may know how to set them to rights when 
they get out of order. Sometimes the mere tjing of 
a knot, or sewing on of a ring will save the cost of a 
visit from the upholsterer. In putting up curtains 
on rods, as above described, the outer ring on each 
side should be left on the hook and not passed on to 
the rod, as it then prevents the outer edge of the cur- 
tain from Blipping towards the centre of the window. 

In some rooms where it is not desirable to have 
curtains reaching to the floor during the day, the old- 
fashioned festoon curtain , as it is called, may be used 
with advantage. In this case the total width of the 
wood-work of the window must be the length of the 
lath. Wood pulleys are to be let into the lath, one 
at each end, one in the centre, and three on the 
right. A line is passed through each of these and 
brought down altogether on the right hand. The 
curtain is tacked to the edge of the latji, and small 
lings are sewed on the inside, about a foot apart, in a 
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straight Hue from the lath to the floor, similarly to 
the way in which rings are Fastened to a fishing-rod. 
Each of the lines is then brought down through each 
line of rings and fastened to the curtain at the bot- 
tom. This being done, a pull on the right where the 
three lines are fastened together, will raise the cur- 
tain in the manner 
shown in figure 62. 
A cornice or fringe 
may be used to con- 
ceal the top of the 
curtain where it is 
tacked to the lath, 
or the curtain itself 
may be gathered up 
to an ornamental 
head and fastened 
to the lath by tacks 
passing through a 
tape sewn on behind it, which i9 the usual modo of 
fixing all valances and draperies, as the tacks cannot 
then be seen. 

Another modo of suspending curtains which has 
come greatly into use of late years, dispenses with 
the lath and rod : it is the cornice pole with large 
rings. This pole may be made of common wood and 
painted or stained to 
Fiff. 63. any pattern or colour, 

— a. .a ... a. ,/a y» or it may be of mahog- 

any or brass, with such 
a. ornamental ends as are 

liLOfrll found most suitable. 

J In this case a valance 

J or drapery is not ne- 

cessary, but sometimes 
a narrow valanCe or a 
length of fringe is placed 
behind the pole to hide 
the architrave Of the 
window, tod throw the pole and rings into bettor to* 
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lief. 1 The pole is fixed by means of brass brackets 
made for the purpose, as shown in figure 63, and is 
prevented starting from its place typ a screw with 
ornamental head which passes through the front of 
the bracket. G-utta percha rings have been lately in- 
troduced, and by some they are preferred to brass, 
as they make little or no noise. 

Wo come now to the draperies and hangings ; and 
of these the variety is so numerous that every taste 
may be satisfied. We can do no more in the present 
work than give a few designs of the leading styles, 
with explanations. Figure 64 is a simple piped va* 



.ntift* very suitable for general purposes; in fact, 
this perpendicular style, which i9 of modern inven- 
tion, has some advantages which recommend it to 
notice ; it does not gather dust to such amount as 
festoons or draperies. This design admits of varia- 
tions : it may bo fringed, or the pipes may be bell 
shaped instead of straight, as seen in figure 65. Sim- 
ple as this appears it must be formed with care, or 
else the pipes will hang stiffly and of course ungrace- 
fully. Exactness may he attained by tl*e following 
method, as described by a practical upholstejwr »*— 
* piece of <tspe4he -length of the window dith, 
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Fig. 66. 



or whatever may be the space about to be filled with 
the piped valance 5 divide it into an equal number ot 
parts, each being as near as possible equal to one- 
third of the depth the valance is intended to be when 
finished, which depth will of course be regulated by 
the height of the room, &c. Then, having a piece of 
the material for the valance, three times the length of 
the tape, and of the proper depth, fringed, laced, &c., 
divide and mark it at the top with the same number 
of distances as already marked on the tape. Then 
with pins fasten the valance, mark for mark, to the 
tape which, when this is done, must be stretched 
evenly on a board or held with a tack at each end. A 
pipe is then to be formed in each division, and will 
be the more easily accomplished by first pinning the 
middle of the space in the valance intended for the 
pipe, to the centre of the division in the tape (which 
may be guessed at) then finish by folding and fasten- 
ing through the double plaits. It is required that 
the folds should touch beneath the pipes, and the dis- 
tances between be perfectly uniform ; it is then ready 
to tew to the upper edge of the tape, or it may t>e 
tacked up to the lath as it is, and afterwards the pint 
fetuoved. Perhaps the latter would be preferable, as 
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the valance, when taken down, can he more conve- 
niently brushed and put away neatly folded up.** 
Another consideration is 9 that “ the beauty of this 
style of decoration depends greatly upon the manner 
of putting up. Commence by driving a tack in the 
centre of the valance, then at each end, and if found 
correct, proceed by placing a tack between each pipe, 
taking care to keep the upper edge of the valance even 
with the top of the lath. Each pipe is then to bo 
drawn up to the same level and fixed with two tacks, 
and kept from inclining to the right or left ; as its 
effect depends on its being perfectly perpendicular, 
and causing no undue strain on the plain portions of 
the valance. The appearance is to be judged of by 
viewing it from the floor, when the needful correc- 
tions may be made. These directions will apply more 
nr less to all kinds of piped valances.” 
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DB1PEEIES, CUBTilNS, ETC. — CONTINUED. 

Piped valances admit of so many variations that a 
different style might be adopted in every room in a 
house without exhausting the number ; and by a 
careful study of the instructions given in the preced- 
ing chapter, the task of shaping and fitting may De 
overcome without much difficulty. The upper edge 
may be made to fall with a festoon curve from the 
centre towards each end, or the lower edge may form 
a deep curve, the outer curves descending in some 
patterns half way to the floor. Figure 66 is an ex- 
ample. 



Figure 67 is another form, very suitable for a par- 
lour or drawing-room. The richness of the effect is 
materially increased by a fringe, which may be at- 
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Fig. $7. 



tached to almost every kind of piped valance with the 
certainty of improvement. Some people have them 
put up at first plain and add the fringe a year or two 
afterwards, which freshens up the appearance for a 
year or two longer. Piped valances may be used for 
bed hangings, due attention being paid to the divid- 
ing of the spaces so that a pipe may hang exactly 
at the corners. If the pipes will not retain their open 
trumpet-mouth form, a copper wire passed into the 
hem will retain it in any curve to which it may be 
bent. Chintz, bciug a stiif material, is well adapted 
for piped valances. 

Figure 68 is a very simple yet extremely graceful 


Fig. 68. 
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round 4 only, having a flat on the inside, and is to be 
fitted to the lath in the same way as a cornice. A 
plain strip of material similar to the drapery, but of 
a contrasting colour, should in some cases be tacked 
to the lath, so as to conceal the wood-work of the 
window where the festoon droops from the pole. 

Figure 69 is more quiet in character, and yet ^rith 
sufficient lightness and elegance to make it acceptable. 
It is very suitable for a dining-room or library. The 
swag, as the festoon is usually called, is made to ap- 
pear as though drawn up m the centre by a double 


Fig. 71. 





rope, while the outer end* ire brought behind the 
tail* end fastened to them ; the latter cannot then be 
drawn from their place when the curtains are pulled 
back. The effect may be heightened by a pair of tas- 
sels hanging from the rope in the centre, which will 
be found to look well from the outside of the house as 
well as from the room. The perpendicular stripes of 
the pieoe tacked to the edges of the lath to fill up the 
opening present a pleasing contrast to the horizontal 
lines of the cornice and the curves of the drapery. 
The pieoe of which the tail i& formed should be three 
times the width of wlmt it appears when finished. 

A drapery of the same form as figure 67 may be 
made with a double cord in place of the pipes, each 
cord being made to appear as though looped over the 
cornice with a bow, and supporting the drapery. 
When finished at each end with a pair of long full 
tails of pipes or folds it has a very graceful appear- 
ance. 

Figures 70 and 71 represent different styles, good 
in themselves and suggestive of numerous modifica- 
tions. 

Figure 72 is a design in which the drapery appears 
to be supported by a rope instead of a cornice, which 
has a novel and pleasing effect. The rope is stretched 
upon three blocks of wood fitted to the lath on the 
upper side, at such a height as to keep the lath itself 
concealed by the drapery. Tlio central pipe is made 
separate, of two breadths of tho material, and of such 
a length as to form the head gathered up in folds as 
represented. 

In all the foregoing drawings of valances and dra- 
peries, the curtains are omitted to avoid confusion 
and overcrowding. It should however be understood 
that curtains may be used with any one of the de- 
signs, the lath and rods being fitted as already de- 
scribed. The making of the curtains is a simple task 
and needs no explanation ; the chief consideration is 
to put in breadths enough and cut them long enongh. 
They arc gathered to a tape at the top, and to tnis 
tape the rings or hooks are to be strongly sewn* 
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Much of the groceful appearance of curtains de- 
pends on the way in which they are looped up dur- 
ing the day. One method is by a long loop of silk 01 
worsted cord with or without a tassel, suspended from 
a hook three or four feet above the floor, which is 
tho usual height. Bands of bronze or brass, too, arc 
much used, fixed either upright or horizontally, as 
may be tasteful or convenient. Tho upright bands 
are generally fonnd most suitable for small rooms. 
Curtain pins — that is, handsome rosettes of wood 
or metal, — are also used for the same purpose ; 
but at the present time they are not so well liked 
as tho bands or loops. When the curtains are 
looped up in the morning, some pains should be 
taken to make tho folds fall gracefully ; some people 
take no pains in this particular. Tho curtains may 
be suspended over the band or loop, either towards 
the window or away from it ; or it may bang straight 
up and down. Indeed, there are almost as many 
ways of arranging the curtains as of folding napkins 
for the dinner table, and they may all be found out 
by a little ingenuity. 

Blinds come next to be noticed as an important 
article of window fittings. There are several kinds 
for indoor or outdoor use. First may be mentioned 
tho dwarf blinds, t hat is, those placed at the lower 
part of the window as a screen from tho gaze of 
passers-by on the outside. These are of muslin or 
net, hung to a tape, or frilled up on two rods, which 
retain them in a fixed position, and sometimes a 
brass band is shown running across the top. An- 
other kind is tlje dwarf Venetian, with narrow up- 
right laths or splats, which turn from side to side at 
pleasure} but unless very carefully used they are 
liable to get out of order. Blinds of wire gauze, 
stretched in a frame, are the best that can be used ; 
they last a long time and are free from the objections 
peculiar to the Venetian and the muslin. But any 
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Attempt to disfigure them by absurd ornament should 
be rigidly avoided, a plain band of one or two colours 
running round, about an inch or two from the edge, 
is in general the most suitable decoration for wire 
blinds. Besides the wire gauze made in England, 
there is a kind imported from China which has a 
very fanciful appearance with its grotesque paintings, 
and which suits well with the style of certain old- 
fashioned rooms. 

The roller blinds which draw down to cover the 
whole of the window, are, as before-mentioned, com- 
monly made of a superior kind of white holland, 
known as Silesia. In cutting them out, pains 
should be taken to have the top and bottom per- 
fectly square and the edges perfectly straight ; and 
the needlework required upon them should bo so 
neatly done as to leave the material free from crease 
or wrinkle; indeed, the blind should present the 
appearance of not having been touched at all with 
fingers. The side hems should be lightly lierring- 
boned, this being the only method which leaves 
the sides sufficiently free to run up and down with- 
out a bias. Pains should bo taken to keep blinds 
clean as long as possible, because they never look 
or run so well as before, after being wasliod. In 
some parts of the north of England it is the practice 
to make the tuck which receives the lath at tho bot- 
tom sufficiently large to receive the roller, so that 
every time the blind is washed it may bo changed end 
for end when put up again, and thus be made to last 
much longer than by keeping the samo end always 
downwards. 

Besides Holland there are various kinds of ging- 
hams and fancy patterns, and transparencies, which 
are used for roller blinds, any one of which may be 
chosen according to taste or other circumstances. 
There are also various contrivances, by spring rollers 
and otherwise, to make blinds rnn up and down, as 
well as the usual line and rack-pulley. 

In rooms much exposed to the scorching sun of 
aummer, Venetian blinds are frequently used either 
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aatgta, they keep out the light and glare, but give fm 
admission to the air, a matter of much consequent* 
in hot weather. Outside Venetian blinds, which 
am altogether o £ a stronger make, instead of being 
made to rise and fell, are mostly contrived to open 
or close as shutters, and with the laths fixed at the 
proper angle for intercepting the superabundance of 
light. It is, however, possible to have the laths 
made moveable, but at a greatly increased expense. 
Shutter blinds require to be very strongly fixed, as 
they are powerfully acted on by the wind. 

Of late years outside blinds of stout striped canvas 
have come greatly into use, and are much liked on 
account of the convenient arrangement and pleasing 
appearance. Where there is a balcony or a rail fixed 
two or three feet in front of the winaow, they can be 
fitted as outside roller blinds at bdt little cost and 
trouble. The blind being drawn down, the lower end 
is tied to the rail, so that it presents the appearance 
of a long sloping verandah, which excludes heat and 
light without lading the view from those in the room. 
This is the way of fixing very frequently seen on the 
continent, where this form of outside blind was first 
introduced. 

The windows, however. 
Fig. 73. which have a balcony or 

rail in front are compara- 
tively few ; for the others 
a different mode of fitting 
the blinds has been ap- 
plied. Tliis is shown in 
figure 73. The deep cor- 
nice at the top forms a 
case into which the blind 
is drawn when raised, and 
thereby protected Irani 
rain and other casualties 
of weather. The mode of 
construction of this kind 
of blind is shown by tl# 
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xm% two figures. la figure 75, the straight lme a 
represents an iron rod 
74 * fitted inside the wooden 

frame or ease of the 
blind, which of course 
is made to fit the win- 
dow. Three feet six 
inches, as a general 
rule, will be a sufficient 
length for this rod, and 
it must be fixed about 
half an inch from the 
wood to allow the swivel 
to work freely up and 
down upon it. This 
swivel is attached to 
tho rod 5, which forms, 
so to speak, the mouth of tho blind, as shown in 
figure 73 ; it is to be twenty-eight inches long from 
back to front. Figure 74 Bhows tho lath, and the 
arrangement of pulleys for raising or lowering the 
blind ; it is similar to that described for the festoon 
curtain, figure 62. The line c is carried to the pul- 
ley on the extreme left; d goes to the centre pul- 
ley, while the line e descends over its own pulley 
on the right. These three lines being tied together 
a short distance below the lath, form a single rope. 
The liues led through tho pulleys extend to the 
lower edge of the blind, being carried down tho in- 
side by small rings ; und when they ure pulled, the 
rod h rises to a perpendicular, and is lifted up with 
its canvas hood into the case at the top of the wiu- 
dow. Hooks arc usually fixed at the side of the win- 
dow to secure the lines upon, so that the blind may 
be easily managed by any one standing in the room. 

There are many practical inconveniences attending 
the use of those hook^ one of which is that tho blind 
cannot always bo held at any required height. Mr. 
.Brae, of Leeds, has found a remedy for this difficulty 
in liia patent self - retaining support for Venetian 
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blinds, which is a small instrument, not larger tl 
an ordinary snuff-box. It may be fitted to any bli 
screwed either to the top lath or to the wood-wori 
the window, and if preferred it may be placed in i 
centre instead of at the side. The instrument c< 
tains a pair of jaws, held by a spring, which oj 
when the line is pulled downwards, but close upoi 
and hold it fast the instant that it is slackened. 0 
greater the weight of the blind, the more tightly 
the jaws keep their hold ; they can, however, 
opened by a puli on the short line attached to thf 
and thus there is the most perfect command over i 
blind, which may be raised or lowered at pi east 
and with the certainty that it will remain at any < 
vation without any trouble of fastening. 

The slope given to the bottom of the blind by i 
rod b may be less or more according to circumstanc 
The more the rod is raised the greater will of cou 
be the outlook from within, but the greater will a 
be the admission of light. The form of the hood nr 
also be varied at pleasure ; it is sometimes made ( 
cular or elliptic as well as square. Instead of an ii 
rod for the guide of the blind, a groove with a slid 
block may be made in the wood-work of the s 
frame, and the rod of the hood being fixed to this 
will rise or fall as required. Outside blinds, inde 
afiord ample scope for many ingenious contrivances 
their fittings ana management. 
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KITCHEN EUENITXJRE AND T7TENSH.S. 

Good management, as we have often observed, is the 
result of foresight and economy ; it does not live by 
shifts, but by a settled system of making the best of 
everything. It looks out in time for the ways and 
means ; and well it may, for the ways and means now 
under consideration contribute in no small degree to 
household comfort as well as household economy. A 
good mechanic is generally possessed of good tools ; 
and a good cook or housewife should be provided 
with good and sufficient utensils for her purposes. 
We have before observed that it is by no means de- 
sirable to crow’d a house, but there is a line between 
too much and not enough, which may be found out 
by a little experience. The list of articles needed for 
kitchen use in a largo and respectable family is far 
greater than many persons imagine, and there are 
numbers of things used by cooks in great houses that 
would be a sore puzzle to hundreds who have never 
had the opportunity of seeing or using them. In the 
present chapter we shall confine ourselves to those 
which, by their use, contribute most to the saving of 
time — an important consideration. 

The grate, or kitchen-range, is of course especially 
to be attended to, but it is an article on which no de- 
finite rules can be given. A range that suits well 
and does its work acceptably in one kitchen will not 
suit at all in another. In the Jury Reports of the 
Great Exhibition, it is stated that in the stoves and 
ranges there were no great improvements to be no- 
ticed, and that on the whole too much metal was 
used in their construction, which by absorbing an Un- 
it 
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necessary quantity of heat, occasioned a waste of fuel# 
This is more or less true of all the kitchen-ranges 
that are made, and it is only by trial and experience 
that a family can discover which will be best for their 
use. This of course cannot be done without expense ; 
but it is false economy to keep a known bad thing when 
it may be replaced by a good one ; and it will cost less 
in the end to have a really efficient kitchen-range 
than to keep on with one that is nothing but an an- 
noyance, however much it may be coaxed. Kitchen- 
ranges being what are called landlord’s fixtures, it too- 
often happens that the cheapest kind only is put in 
when the house is built, and the tenant having proved 
them worthless, is left to fix a new one at his own ex- 
pense. The better way would be, where the person 
is not satisfied with the range, to insist on its being 
changed before he takes the house. 

A range, to be useful, should include an oven 
and boiler, not too large a space for the fire, a slid- 
ing frame beneath the bars for the dripping-pan or 
dishes, a trivet, and falling bar at the top. Such as 
this may be bought for 50s., and from that the price 
rises to £50. When possible it is desirable to have a 
cistern fixed by the side from which the boiler can fill 
itself with water ; and the top of tins cistern may be 
a stand for large steam saucepans, which may be sup- 
plied with steam by a pipe from the boiler. Boilers 
become furred by a deposit from the water in the 
same way as a kettle, and should be thoroughly 
cleaned out at least once in three months. 

Figure 76 represents a range manufactured by 
Nicholson, of Newark, which combines some of the 
improvements necessary to constitute a really econo- 
mical grate. Fire-brick or perforated cheeks are used 
to protect the oven and boiler from the direct action 
of the fire, whereby a more equable heat is maintained 
and cracking is avoided. The back of the grate is 
formed of a fire lump which curves forward at the 
bottom to meet the bar in front, an arrangement 
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Fig. 78. 



which saves fuel and dispenses with the bottom grat- 
ing. The front bars are placed upright instead of 
across, as in that way they permit more heat to pass 
into the room, and the full-bar is made to drop over 
the fire as well as forward, and thus serves as a trivet. 
Ranges of this description have been used with suc- 
cess in one of tho Model Lodging-Houses in London, 
and in other places. The one shown above is of tho 
best kind, the front burs are made to slide up and 
down so that the cinders or ashes cau be easily cleared 
out from the grate. Over the boiler is a steam closet 
in which vegetables may bo cooked, and over tho oven 
a hot closet, useful for drying or keeping things 
warm, while by confining tho space, they make a 
quick draught up the chimney, which in some in- 
stances prevents smoking. 

Nicholson’s range oilers many advantages, but one 
that will do a great deal of cooking, with very little 
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fuel, is still a tiling to be invented. What is needed 
is that it should do its work without throwing out 
an unbearable heat into the kitchen, and not be liable 
to get out of order, for it often happens that servants 
havo not the sense or the patience to make them- 
selves acquainted with mechanical contrivances. 
There is a chance of a fortune for some enterpris- 
ing individual who will invent a range of this de- 
scription. As yet, the gas cooking stoves appear to 
be the cleanest and most economical. Any num- 
ber of jets may bo introduced into the apparatus, 
and the facilities afforded thereby arc so great that 
we may believe, — to quote the Exhibition Report, — 
“ The employment of coal gas for cooking will soon 
be universal. The ease and certainly with which the 
heat from the flame can be regulated, its cleanliness, 
and its economy, arc advantages of too great import- 
ance to be overlooked. At the proper moment for 
the cooking, the gas fire is lighted, and the required 
degree of heat obtained at once, and maintained uni- 
formly ; when the cooking is done, tho fire i3 turned 
out instantly.’* 

For roasting, various articles are required : these 
are the different kinds of jacks ; the wind up jack, 
which is kept going by the slow descent of a heavy 
weight that should bo wound up before the roasting 
begins. Tho smoke-jack, which is a circular fan 
wheel fitted in the chimney, and moved by the cur- 
rent of heated air passing up, in the same way as the 
sails of a windmill aro driven round by the wind, and 
this when once set going communicates its motion to 
pulleys fixed to the chimney breast, and by chain® 
from these the spits at tho fire ure kept turning as 
long as may be desired. The wind-up jack is far 
more simple than the smokc-jack, but servants object 
to the trouble of winding if up. 

Next to those comes the bottle-jack , well known to 
most people. In this tlio motion is caused by a 
spring which requires to bo wound up every time it 
is used } it will then, if well made, keep going till the 
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roasting is finished. The joint is suspended to an 
iron loop which projects from the bottom of the hot - 
tie, as it is called, and in case it should be a light 
one, an iron wheel is hung on also to increase the 
weight, for unless there be weight enough the joint will 
not continue to turn. Another kind of Rpring-jack 
has been invented which may be described as a square 
meat-screen, with a spit passing from end to end, and 
kept turning by a chain which travels over a pulley 
moved by a spring in n box on the top. And last, 
we come to the universal hook and string, of which 
there are many varieties, but one of the best is 
shown in figure [77. It will servo for eight or ten 
pounds of meat, besides smaller portions 
Pig. 77. which may bo hung on the lesser hooks. 

The inside of the box is filled with lead 
or iron, ns increasing the weight assists 
tho motion. Common coarse darning 
worsted is mod for the string. The w r aste 
of heat in ordinary roasting is enormous, 
and hitherto no better means of econo- 
mising the heat lias been discovered than 
that made known more than lift} years 
ago by Count Rumlbrd, to whom the art 
of cookery is so much indebted. The 
Mnmford roaster , which he invented, 
roasted the meat effectually and with lit- 
tle fuel, but from some cause it Jins gone 
out of use. 

Tbo waste of heat may be to some extent prevented 
by the use of a meat screen, which not only keeps off* . 
the cold air rushing towards the fire, but reflect" 
back upon the meat the heat which otherwise would 
have been lost. The niche screen , which somewhat 
resembles in shape a tall bee-hive cut in two from top 
to bottom, is generally used with the bottle-jack, and 
with it much less fire will suffice than without it. 
Another kind is square in form, made of wood and 
lined with tin, and may be constructed of any dimen- 
sions. If fitted with shelves, as shown at figure 78, it 
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will servo also as a plat* 
wanner or to keep things 
hot which are sufficiently 
cooked. It should hare 
a door at the back open- 
ing all the way from top 
to bottom, so that the 
plates may be put in or 
taken out without expos- 
ing onc’s-self to the heat 
of the fire. Roasting also 
includes the use of the 
American oven, the differ- 
ent kinds of Dutch ovens, 
cheese toisters, bread toasters, and the gridirons 
made to hang in front of tile fire. Of these there 
are many varieties, very cheap and very serviceable. 

Fig. 70 . Fig. 80. 




Fig. 78. 



Figure 79 is one of tho simplest : the fork slides 
along the wires, and can be drawn backwards and 
forwards as desired ; with a shallow tray to catch 
the dripping, it will cook a chop, or rashers, or her- 
rings. A toaster for bread or muffins is shown at 
figure 80 ; it is made of bright tin, and should stand 
on a footman in front of tho fire. One important 
point to be remembered with respeot to meat screens 
and other articles here described, is to keep them 
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perfectly dean and bright. Only by tbit means can 
their reflecting power be preserved. 

The tin used for cooking vessels and other appara- 
tus is not entirely tin, as many people suppose $ it is 
thin sheet iron tinned on both sides. The quality 
depends on the thickness and nature of the coating. 
Hence the necessity for extreme carefulness in the 
use of tin vessels, and never putting them away when 
done with except perfectly clean and dry. The best 
saucepans have their handles rivetted as well as sol- 
dered, and the bottoms are kept on by a slight rim 
being turned over as well as by solder*; but such is 
not the oase with cheap saucepans, the bottoms and 
handles of which are apt to come off after a little use 
and when least expected. Still, as tin utensils cost 
but little, it is a question whether it is not better to 
buy two or three cheap ones in preference to using a 
dear one through two or three years; on the same 
principle that some men choose rather to wear two 
live-shilling hats in a year than a single ten-shilling 
one. It is unnecessary to give any description of 
saucepans or fish-kettles and such like, as the variety 
is so great that every person may choose that which 
suits best. A double bottom to a saucepan, or cop- 
per, or any kind of cooking vessel prevents burning, 
and a double lid prevents waste of heat. Any lid 
may be made double by soldering a flat plate of tin 
just within the lower edge of its rim. The confined 
air checks the escape of heat ; and a wooden lid will 
answer the same purpose, as wood is a non-conductor. 

Copper cooking vessels should bo used as little as 
possible: if never, so much the better. If people will 
use them, they must take great care to keep the tin 
lining always perfectly sound, for if ever the coppet 
gets exposed the food is poisoned. Nothing but this 
precaution, and the most rigid carefulness, can excuse 
the use of copper vessels. Cast iron, tinned inside, 
will in many cases answer as well as copper ; a sauce- 
nan of this material will last many years, and if kept 
clean is as useful as ever, although the t in do worn 
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off. Many people have a prejudice against iron cook- 
ing vessels, but if they would give the things a fair 
trial they would find out their mistake. An iron 
digetter is a very useful article; the lid is made to 
screw on, so that none of the steam escapes, and the 
heat becomes so great that even the hardest bones are 
forced to give out the nutriment they contain. For 
making soup or slow stewing there is nothing more 
serviceable than a digester ; it converts scraps that 
would otherwise be wasted into nourishing food. In 
purchasing one care should be taken to see that it 
has a safety valve in the lid, or else there will be a 
danger of its bursting, as steam boilers sometimes clo, 
when on the fire. Vessels for stewing require to be 
made of thicker metal than the suucepans used for 
boiling and ordinary purposes ; and the handles of 
the lid should project from the side, in the same way 
as the handle of the vessel which it covers. 

Most people know that boiling preserves and syrup* 
is a delicate operation, requiring great care to prevent 
burning. The danger may bo avoided by using the 
double- bottomed preserving pun, which is made in 
the usual way but with uu inner bottom an inch or 
more from the outer one; the space between them 
forms a chamber iuto which hot air is admitted, and 
thus the contents of the pan may be safely boiled, 
and all their delicacy of iln\our retained. 

It is often found diilleult to keep things hot after 
they are cooked without drying up or altering in fla- 
vour ; a bain-marie, or trait r bath, removes all the 
danger. This, figure 81 , which is commonly called a 

F««. M 
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bambtiry by English cooks, mny be made of any kind 
of metal and kept warm on a hob or hot plate. The 
celebrated Mona. Vdethus describes it : “The bain* 
marie is n flat vessel containing boiliia; water; you 
put all your stew-pans into the water, and keep that 
water always very hot, but it must not botl. 'I he 
eJlect of tins is to keep every dish warm without al- 
tering the quantity or quality. When 1 had the 
honour of serving a nobleman in the country, who 
kept a very extensive hunting establishment, ami 11 k 
hour of dinner w'ue consequently uncertain, I was m 
the habit of u*>ing the bam -mane a** a certain mean-' 
of preserving the flavour of all the dishes. If you 
keep \otir sauce, or bioth, or soup by the fireside, the 
soup reduces and becomes too strong, and the sauce 
thickens ns xvell as reduces” Itesntes the mhuntages 
here pointed out, the water hath ailortls the best 
means of warming-up soups or stews 

Steam has of late jears come into use tor cooking, 
and in in im in-tanets it is preferable to boiling in 
water; and it is certain that it aflurds conveniences 
which cannot be had m other way*. Tor example, it 
is possible to do a good (led ot cooking with t la- 
waste steim from the kitchen boilct. \ square dou- 
ble tin chest, fitted with slithes to hold different 
dishes, ma\ ^t md on a table n<ar the fire-place and 
the sle mi he eon\eu-d to it through a pipe. Tim 
st<*am theu eireulah s nround it at the boding tempe- 
rature, 212 <legm% and elh-etualh cooks whito\er 
may be placed m-idi or on the top. It i< one of tho 
advantages ot hteam, that h\ means of pq>< s it will 
keep things boiling at any distance from the tire. 
Indeed, we ma v ixjxd that, btfoie m ui\ years un 
o\cr, steam and g is will be found to alloul the host 
and elieapest means of <ooking, and then, with sim- 
ple apparatus, there will be no reason why they 
should not he used by the working man as well as 
the ’squire or the nobleman. As it is, many excel- 
lent uml economical methods mu} bo adopted by 
those who are willing to exercise u little thought on 
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the subject, and who, when a hint i« given, will try 
to invent for themselves till they succeed. It u 
known that meat may be cooked m a cast iron pot, 
the lid fitting closely, without a drop of water ; and 
if a false bottom, pierced with holes, be hud in an 
inch above the other, potatoes may also be cooked 
without water, and much more acceptably than the 
usual way, as they will hare their nnd on. These 
arc hints which opeu a wide range of experiment. 

No kitchen is complete without a dresser and such 
a supply of shelves and cupboards as that there may 
be a place for everything The furniture should be 
strong and solid ; rickctty chairs or tables are a com- 
plete nuisance m a kitchen. A flap made to hang 
against a wall will often be found useful when a little 
extra cooking is to bo done, without being in the 
way at other tunes. Stools, steps, and towel-rollers 
should also bo provided, that there may bo no excuso 
for delays or slovenliness In the scullery or wash- 
house, which should not bo far away, the supply of 
water should be abundant, with pipes and taps for 
hot and cold, according to circumstances. Lead is 
said to bo better than stone for the sink, os it is less 
liable to chip the crocken wlun laid upon it during 
the washing-up. The plate-rat k should always bo 
within convenient icach of the muK, and a pot at o- 
di amor will be found uuful In those who prefir to 
cook their potatoes, us the sin mg mug, “with their 
Y g<> jackets on * This drainer resem- 

lf? “ bios a stool with round wooden 

1 burs nuoss the top, between 

M which tin water drips from the 
potatoes into a dram or on the 
floor A •♦pit-rack should also 
be jilaetd at some dry part of 
the wall, to hang the spits on 
when out of use, and a spoon- 

r ^ lUipper, figure 82, made of tin 

r_L " "" or wood, oifers a better means 
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of keeping Urge spoons and ladles out of tho way 
than laying them on a shelf 
There are numerous kinds of gridirons or broilers $ 
those are the most useful which hare the burs so 
placed that the fat will not run into the fire , it is 
only by attention to this particular that broiling can 
bo properly performed. One of the best broilers is 
that winch lias sloping bars fitted to a rack, on which 
they dide, and can be placed at any height above the 
fire. Meat may bo broiled by gts ns well us over a 
lire 

With respect to knives and fork**, if is well to ovoid 
buying only those that nre made to sell, neither is it 
worth while buying the very best, but lather to calcu- 
late on renewing the *>et when desirable The friction 
of knives and forks by cleaning weirs them out nm n h 
more than the ordinary use. A wheel with a leather 
rim to turn 0\ the foot, or a knife cleaning machine 
i' a contrivance lately introduced which sates tune 
and labour Boots and shoes may u!m> be cleaned 
and polo lied by circular brushes set "whirling m a sort 
of lathe Many articles of kitchen use may be cleaned 
b\ such n mode A table knife 1ms been invented by 
Ildlnrd and Chapman, of Glasgow, m whuli the luul- 
togetlier, so that the\ can- 
not become loose, and yet 
can bo taken apait lor re* 
pairs , and this is contrived 
without anything being seen 
cm the* outside of tin* ban* 
die. 'j here is a “ masticat- 
ing kune ’ also, which cuts 
the food into email pieces, 
intended lor persons who 
sutler from indigestion. 

Among improvements in 
at hole* lor the breakfast* 
table, flic tea-urn, figure 
Ki e whine- beauty of lorm 
amt ointment with oaort 


die and bhde aie locked 
Tig 83 
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#, and rises into /, from whence it is drawn brighl 
and clear by the tap. It » the invention of Stirling, 
New Oxford Street, London. Figure 86 is a filter of 
a different kind, or water-purifier, as it is called by 
the inventor. Bird, of Birmingham. The strainer is 
plunged into the water, and by means of a syphon- 
tube, with which it is connected, the water flows 
from the cask or vessel in which it may be placed, 
quite fit for drinking. Both those filters were shown 
in the Great Exhibition. 

We have thus gone through whal may be consi- 
dered as the primary requisites for tho kitchen or 
working department of a household, and in accord- 
ance with what wo said at the beginning of tho pre- 
sent chapter, we must leave the application to our 
readers. Circumstances are so various that it is im- 
possible to lay down rules applicable to all — except 
one, that is order. Without order there can be no 
real prosperity either for rich or poor. Wo have all 
read of Old Dinah's kitchen arrangements in Uncle 
Toms Cabin, without any wish to adopt them; yet 
there arc still houses in £nglund where tho same dirt 
and disorder prevail, so slow is the work of reforma- 
tion oven in civilized countries. 

SI any of the utensils required in kitchen use need 
no description, but as there may be persons unac- 
quainted with wlmt are considered necessary, we con- 
clude tliis chapter uitb n list of the more important. 


Apple roasters. 

Busting and soup ladh's. 
Bottle uml other !>rn-h**«*. 
dread and apiee graters. 

I 'hating dish. 

Cheese toaster. 

Choy^iujj boards, kuivc < and 

Cleaver, Havr and chopper 
Cook's knife and aewnors. 
Corks and Corkscrew . 
Digester. 

Dish covers, of tiu und wire. 
Braining baskets, 


Dredgers for Hour and sugar. 
Fuuuelb and racks. 

Hammer and Mullet, 
dar-ks for roasting, 
knife and plute baAets 
Knife tray. 

Larding pins. 

Lemon squeezers. 

Mmt screen. 

Moulds for jellies and mxd- 
dings. 

Omelet puns. 

Oyster knife. 

Pans for bread and oakea. 
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Pestle tad mortar. 

Pickling tubs. 

Plate warmer. 

Rolli ng pins. 

Safes. 

Salad forks and spoons, Olf 

tejod). 

Scoops and spoons. 

Sieves and wimps. 

Soup and jugging pots. 

Spice, Sour, and salt boxes. 
Spits, different kinds 


Stays and skewers. 

Steak tongs and beater. 
Steamers. 

Table-cioth press. 

Towel drawers. 

Trays. 

Tubs for flour and oatmeal 
Vegetable drainers. 
Washing bowl (for ehisa)* 
Warmiiigpan, 

Water bath 
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SMOKY CniMNETS. 

A chimney which smokes at the wrong end is a great 
nuisance, a cause of discomfort, vexation, and annoy- 
ance to all who arc forced to live near it j and it is 
not surprising (hat very numerous Attempts have been 
made to find a remedy. Tsow and then ‘smoke doc- 
tors* have started up, who professed to remove all 
complaints to which chimneys are liable, and it has 
frequently happened that people have paid away their 
money for a cure whirl i was no euro at all, for in a 
few days after the doctor had finished his work, the 
chimney smoked as badly as ever. We have what 
are called wind-guards, reverberators, and all sorts 
and shapes of einmney-pots, to the great disfigure- 
ment of our houses ; but these are mere expedients 
which might be avoided. The best way to prevent a 
chimney smoking at the wrong end is, to build it pro- 
perly at first, oy to alter it on some sound and practi- 
cal plan. 

The grout cause of smoky chimneys is that they are 
made too wide at their lower end, where they come 
down and meet the fire-place j for } ears it bus been 
the practice to leave an opening the whole width and 
depth of the fire-place, from which the smoke rushes 
out and half-blinds or stifles those who arc sitting by 
the fire. 3low r often do we see a hoard, or a strip of 
tiu, or a narrow curtain hung under the mantel-piece, 
to keep the smoke from being troublesome. But be- 
sides this annoyance, these wide-mouthed chimneys 
waste more titan half the heat of the fhv ; for, instead 
of coming out and warming the room as it ought to 
do, the heat rushes at once up the chimney, and so is 
lost. Thus it would appear that a double benefit at- 
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tends a properly constructed chimnoy : we keep our- 
selves free from the annoyance of smoko, and get as 
much heat as at present, with one half of the fuel. 

Although a large open fire-place helps in keeping a 
room ventilated, it is further objectionable because of 
the draughts which it creates. In old-fashioned 
houses, people are obliged to use screens and many 
other contrivances to shelter themselves from the cur- 
rents of air which come from all quarters, to give stiff 
neeks, ear-aches, and other unwelcome twinges to 
those who sit near the great cavern called a fire-place, 
where they are scorched on one biilo and frozen on 
the other. With such arrangements, a roopi never 
can be warm, because tbo air rushes away so fast that 
the walls have never time to get heated, and at a dis- 
tance from the fire are as cold as out of doors. 

A good deal of the inconvenience of smoko might 
he avoided by the proper management of a fire. 
Count Bumford observes — “Nothing can be more 
perfectly void of common-sense, and wasteful and 
slovenly at the same time, than the manner in which 
chimney fires, and particularly where coals aro burned, 
are commonly managed by servants. They throw on 
a load of coals at once, through which the flame is 
hours in making its way ; and frequently it is not 
without much trouble that the Are is prevented from 
going quite out. Duriug this lime no heat is com- 
municated to the room ; and what is still worse, the 
throat of the chimnoy is occupied merely by a heavy 
dense vapour, not possessed of any considerable de- 
gree of heat, and consequently not having much elas- 
ticity. The current of warm air from the room which 
presses into the chimnoy, crosses upon the current of 
heavy smoke which rises slowly from the fire, ob- 
structs it in its ascent, and boats it back into the 
room ; hence it is that chimneys so often smoko when 
too large a quantity of fresh coals is put upon the 
fire. So many coals should never be put upon tha 
fire at once as to prevout the free passage of the flame 
between them. In short, a fire should nover be 

H 
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smothered ; and when proper attention is paid to the 
quantity of coals put on, tliere will bo very little use 
for the poker ; and this fact will contribute very 
much to cleanliness, and to the preservation of furni- 
ture.” 

“ Those who have feeling enough to be made miser- 
able by anything careless, slovenly, and wasteful, 
which happens under their eyes, — who know what 
comfort is, and consequently arc worthy of the enjoy- 
ments of a clean hearth and a cheerful fire i should 
really either take the trouble themselves to manage 
their fires, (whioli, indoed, would rather be an amuse- 
ment to them than a trouble), or they should instruct 
their servants to manage thorn better.” 

Those sonsibie observations were written by Bum- 
ford nearly sixty years ago, but they are just as valu- 
able now as they were then. The Count devoted 
much attention to household economy generally, and 
as we know of no better plans for curing or prevent- 
ing a smoky chimney and paving fuel than his, we 
shall endeavour to give such a simple account of them 
as will enable any working- brioklayer or mason either 
to build a new chimney properly, or to alter an old 
one on correct principles. 

Generally speaking, it will bo necessary to diminish 
tho opening of the fire-place — that is, to make it 
smaller ; and to fix the grate more forward and less 
high than has boon the practice. Sometimes a straight 
stone slab placed all aoross under the mantel, or a 
row of bricks supported by a flat iron bar, will be 
sufficient to effect a cure ; for this lowers the breast 
of the chimney, and diminishes the size of the opening 
of the fire-place. The breast of a chimney is that 
part against whioli the mantel is built, and a good 
deal depends on the way on which this is finished on 
Ihe inside. 

Then, if wo wish smoko to ascend easily, we must 
place the throat, or lower part of the chimney, imme- 
diately over tho fire ; the back of the fire-place also 
should be built perpendicular. There is no more re a- 
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mm why smoke should refuse to ascend a properly- 
oonstrueted chimney, than that water should refuse 
to descend through a pipe. And it will be seen from 
the diagrams that these improvements can be made 
with but a small amount of trouble* 


Kg. 87, 


Kg. 88. 




Figure 87 shows a fire-place and part of the chim- 
ney as usually built ; au opening with square sides, in 
whioh the grate is filed so far book that most of the 
heat is lost. The depth, however, from back to front 
should not be more than nine or thirtoon inohos ; the 
back is, therefore, to be built up, as shown nt figure 
88, and in the ground plan, figure 00. It will be 
seen that the chimney breast has a small piece added 
to lower it. 

Figure 80 represents the ground plan of the fire* 
place in figure 67 ; but instead of square sides, it is 
to have sloping sides, and is to be filled up at in 
figure 90. To do this according to rule, a lino A, B, 
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is to bo drawn straight from ono jamb to the other j 
and from the eeutre of this, a cross line e is to bo 
drawn from front to back. The mason is then to 
bold a plumb-line against the inside of the chim- 
ney breast* whore it begins to run straight upwards, 
no, for example, at a, llguro 87, and the spot where 
the plumb-line rests on the cross line e is to be care- 
fully marked. Four inches Mind this mark is the 
position for the back of the fire-place, as shown by 
the brickwork in figure 88, which, by being so placed, 
gives four inches as the dimensions from back to 
front of the throat of the chimney : seen at d. 

This brickwork, and the sides, are to be carried up 
from six to nine inches above the lowest part of the 
ohimney breast, so as to give a sufficient length and 
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form to the throat d / and instead of being finished 
irregularly, or with a slope at the top, it must be per- 
fectly fiat and level ; because when the wind sets 
down the chimney, if it strikes against a slope, it 
drives the smoke into the room, but not if it strikes 
upon a flat. Too much pains cannot be taken to 
make a good finish of the inside of the breast ; it 
should be quite smooth and perpendicular, so as to 
offer no impediment to the ascent of the smoke. The 
lower part is to be carefully rounded off with plaster, 
as at *, figure 88, instead of being left square, or rough 
and badly-finished, as it nearly always is. 

The way to fix the sides or covings of tho fire-place 
is at a slope or angle, as shown at figure 90. It has 
boon found that an angle of 45 degrees is that which 
throws most heat into the room. These angles and 
tho back should bo made of fire-brick, and if each of 
one piece tho better, as it will thon bo easy to place 
them in tho position represented in the diagram. The 
hollow spaces behind may bo filled up with regular 
layers or brick-work, all brought to tho same flat level 
at the top. It is a mistake to suppose that iron is 
the best material for tho back and sides of a grate ; 
fire-brick is much better. Iron absorbs tho heat ; 
fire-brick throws it out, and besides, it can be white- 
washed, which is a great economy, for white throws 
out both light and heat, which black does not. All 
parts of a fire-place not liablo to bo blackened by 
smoke, should be kept white ; it is a common prac- 
tice to do so in tho United States. 

Any workman may get the angle of the sides by on 
easy way, shown at figure 91. On a board, bench, or 
table, or on tho floor, draw three equal squares, from 
twelve to fifteen inches each way, as A, B, C ; and 
from the back comer e of the central square B, draw 
a diagonal line across the square A to the outer cor- 
ner f. This gives the angle at whioh the sides are to 
be fixed $ and if a wooden bevel or mould-board be 
made exactly to this plan, a bricklayer will always be 
able to use it in setting out his work, and with some- 
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thing like certainty that he is doing* right. If the 
chimney should be an uncommonly smoky one, or if 
the grate should not be oxactly of the required width, 
either of the other two angles shown by the dotted 
linos may bo chosen. To leave room for sweeping 
the chimney, the upper part of the back is to be a 
single slab, as at o, figure 88, which is to be fitted so 
as to shift in or out. This can easily be clone by 
standing the slab in its place, and finishing the other 
work up to it, being careful to leave all level at the 
top. lly taking out this slab when the chimney re- 
quires sweeping, room is left for the passage of the 
brush, aud when it is replaced it leaves the chimnoy 
throat as perfect as before. 

The true proportions of a grate are, to hare the 
width of tho front throe times the width of the back. 
Nino inches should be tho width of the back, and the 
depth of the grate from back to front the same, which 
multiplied by three*, gives twenty-seven inches as tho 
width of the front. These dimensions are not to bo 
departed from, unless under strong necessity ; by 
keeping to them, the sides or copings of the fire-place 
will always be at an angle of 45 degrees as above-men- 
tioned. As a rule, the height of the fire-place should 
be the same as the width. 

If these directions are carefully followed, it will be 
found that the fire-place will be complete all but the 
bars, a matter worth consideration, because the less 
iron there is about a grate the better. The bars and 
bottom may bo made of iron all in one, and the bot- 
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tom is not to be mote tlian five inches from tlic 
hearth ; for a grate when fixed low gondii more heat 
into the room than when fixed high, figure 02 re* 


Fig* 92. 



presents afire-place complete It does not look so 
elegant or showy as those which modern taste has 
produced, but it w ill be found far more serviceable 
and economical 

In eases where the breast of 1 ho chimney is nmo 
inches thick, the four mch< a which have to be allowed 
for the throat behind this, will mike the fire-place 
thirteen inches deep The back must then be thirteen 
inches wide, and the front throe tmies thirteen, or 
thirty-niue inches, and tin angles will be in their true 
position. A fire-place of this sise will warm a large 
room, while a grate nmo mchts deep will servo for all 
ordinary sittmg-rooms 

A cheerful and stead) lire is so groat a comfort an 
to make it worth while to take a little pains to insure 
it. The plan here described, if proper! v earned out, 
cannot fail of success, and will leave little need for 
chimney-pots or cowls. 





CHAPTER XXL 

COMBUSTION 07 FUEL, PRINCIPLES 07 HEATING, ETC. 


Heat when applied to fuel at onoo alters its condition 
and structure ; a species of decomposition takes place 
which varies with the change of temperature and with 
the amount of oxygen supplied to the fire. Tito in- 
terior elements of tho fuel are brought to the surface 
by a process resembling that which chemists call “ dry 
distillation,” and as soon as the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere acts on these combustion begins. It is not, 
therefore, the entire substance of the wood or coal 
which we see burning in a fire, but only the pro- 
ducts of their decomposition, as is proved by the 
faot, that w r itli proper precautions, a lump of coal 
or a block of wood may bo burnt and yet retain 
its original form. During tho burning, oxygen and 
hydrogen are thrown oif in greater or lessor quan- 
tities, according to the substance, and they would 
fly away very rapidly were it not that they are 
compelled to unite with the carbon and with each 
other, Different kinds of gases are produced : olefiant 
gas, carburctted hydrogen, wood spirit, kreosote, 
naphthaline, certain watery products, and seven or 
eight other inflammable elements and compounds. 
Tho form and character of these is continually vary- 
ing with the ceaseless changes of temperature to 
which a fire is subject j and they vary also according 
to the nature of the substance consumed. That is the 
best fuel which contains least oxygen and most livdro- 
gen ; but in any case these two will not completely 
unite with the carbon so as to insure its entire com- 
bustion ; there is always a certain portion left in a 
solid form. It is because coal contains more hydro- 
gen than wood, and admits of more combinations be- 
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ing formed, that it is a better fuel than wood. Ac- 
cording to its quality, a pound weight of ooal requires 
from 300 to 330 cubic feet of air for its complete 
combustion ; and the difference between coal and 
coke is shown in the fact that a pound of the latter 
is consumed with from 194 to 250 cubic feet of air. 

Moisture in fuel causes a great loss of heat, and a 
great waste in the form of smoke, for the reason that 
it prevents the oxygen from combining with the burn- 
ing materials, even although they may bo of good 
quality. Coal should, therefore, always be purchased 
iu dry weather. In Germany, some or the coals, when 
fresh dug, contain 48 per cent, of water; English 
coals retain from one lo twelve per oent. after expo- 
sure in the open air. So well is the economy of ury 
fuel understood, that in some glassworks the wood is 
always dried before burning. On the other hand, it 
is sometimes beneficial to throw water on a fire ; it 
causes an evolution of hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
two g&ses which burn very briskly and with great 
heat, if there be plenty of oxygen present ; but if the 
quantity of vapour created by the water ho too great, 
for the oxygen, the heat is lowered, and a positive I 093 
and waste are the consequence. The passing of a 
stream of condensed vapour through the furnace of a 
steam engine is known to improve the fire ; and a 
pan of water, if stood under a grate, will supply mois- 
ture by evaporation, which will often revive a fire that 
burns badly without any apparent cause. Heroin we 
may see that those dealers who fling water on their 
cows are guilty of a double fraud. There is not much 
objection to slightly moistening small coal to prevent 
its slipping through the bars of an ordinary fire-place ; 
but to mix damp clay with the dust in the proportion 
of one-fifth, is better than using the coal alone, as th 
clay admits of air penetrating the whole mass. 

Wood takes a long time to get thoroughly dry 
after being kept a y ear sawed up ready for the fire, 
still retains twenty per cent, of water : one hundred 
pounds of wood, therefore, do not in reality contain 
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move than eighty pounds, the rest is moisture. Wood 
that has been floated gives less heat than that which 
has not been soaked, because the water draws out 
some of its soluble and combustible elements, and 
thus diminishes its power of producing heat. In 
burning, lOOibs. of dry beech are estimated as equal 
to 481b*. of coal. The quantity of carbon in English 
woods varies but slightly j the highest on the list are 
the elm, ulmus oampestris, and the pine, pirns larix , 
which have fifty per cent, of carbon, while beech and 
birch, which have 48 per cent., are among the lowest : 
the range, it will thus be seen, is not great. The 
other parts are made up of oxygen and hydrogen. 
The carbon in Durham and Newcastle cools is from 
67 to 87 per cent. Patent fuel is not unfrequentlv 
advertised, said to be richer in carbon than coal itself ; 
most of such statements are, however, erroneous, for 
the bulk of the fuel is nothing more than refuse coal. 
Wylara’s patent fuel is made by mixing and working 
up small coal witli the pitch that remains after the 
distillation of coal tar, and moulding it into the form 
of bricks. It is said to be one of the most valuable 
fuels we possess, especially for consumption in steam- 
boats or steam-engines. Carboleine is another kind, 
in which fat is compressed with the coal, and 63 cubic 
feet of this preparation are said to be equal to 100 
feet of coal without the fnt. Hill’s patent fuel is peat 
charcoal mixed with the hot pitch produced from the 
tar obtained by distilling dry peat. It is serviceable, 
and small in bulk compared with raw peat. 

However good bo the fuel consumed in a fire-place, 
all experiments prove that the greater part of the heat 
is utterly lost ; and there is scarcely any thing that 
would prove a greater national and individual benefit 
than the discovery of some sure and simple means of 
warming rooms without waste of heat. Close stoves 
certainly economise the warmth, but they spoil the 
air of a room, and afford no means of ventilation. 
All our ordinary fire-places heat by radiation only ; 
the hot air rushes directly up the chimney end does 
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not return to the room, which is an almost incredible 
waste of heat This may be prevented to some extent 
hr using a fife* place which combines the construction 
of the ojpen grate and the olose stove, whioh keep the 
smoke circulating for a time in the room, making it 
give off as much as possible of its heat before it 
escapes up the chimney. This would seem to be til* 
best contrivance for English use. 

Air may be heated by contact os well as by radia- 
tion, but air is a bad conductor of heat unless it bo in 
motion ; it is only by a current that it can warm a 
whole room. In the ordinary way, the air near the 
fire expands, becomes lighter, "aucl is pushed upwards 
by the heavier cold air underneath, and thus a cur- 
rent is established, by which, in time, all the air of a 
room is more or less heatod. But while this is going 
on, the balance is d3stroyod between the air inside the 
room and that on the outside ; the latter is the hea- 
vier and rushes in with Keen draughts, that become 
keener as the inside grows warmer. The doors, walls, 
ami windows also assist in chilling the interior, ami 
to such an extent, that in twelve hours six times as 
much fuel i$ burnt ns is really needed to heat the 
room : the excess has only served to make up for the 
loss. Double windows and doors prevent much of 
the waste, or doors opening into warmed passages ; 
but the more such precautions are taken the more ne- 
cessary does it become to provide for efficient ventila- 
tion. There is nothing so oppressive and injurious to 
health as an ovorheate 1, uuventilafced room. 

Oast iron gives off its heat sixteen times more 
rapidly than clay ; it heats and cools quickly, a fact 
to be borne in mind where a close stove is used. For 
such a stove clay is the be*t ; it heats slowly, and be- 
comes, as it wore, a reservoir in which heat accumu- 
lates to be afterwards radiated. The stoves whioh 
are so generally used on the continent are mostly 
made of clay or porcelain. 

It is pretty certain that any grate which does not 
•how the fire will never be generally liked in this 
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country, Jn Sylvester’s fire-place this tact is recog- 
nised, and it besides combines some of the principles 
laid down by Kumford. It stands forward into the 
room, the fire is kept low, about three or four inches 
above the hearth. This hearth is made of iron, with 
radiating channels, and being warmed by the fire, the 
air which enters from beneath is warmed in turn, and 
passes thus raised in temperature through the fuel 
in the grate, which in consequence burns much better. 
The sides and back of the grate are formed into hol- 
low chambers, in which the air circulates and is dis- 
charged into the room, keeping it thorougldy warm. 
A door at the back regulates the supply of air, and 
prevents a down-draught of smoke when the grate 
is not in use; by shutting it closely a fire in the 
ohimney may bo put out. 

The met still remains that those grates which have 
most fire-brick in their construction are, other things 
being equal, the best ; and we may believe that in- 
vention, with its r os t less activity, will in good time 
contrive a suitable fire-place. Meantime, there is no- 
thing to prevent people trying experiments for them- 
selves : warming the coal before it is put on the fire 
makes it bum better, and a second draught of air 
made to fall in at (lie lower part of the back is some- 
times beneficial. The object should be to prevent the 
air from carrying away the heat with it up the chim- 
ney. If grates could be fed from the bottom, there 
would bo a considerable diminution of smoke. Dr. 
Franklin had one constructed w hich sw ung on pivots 
and could be turned upside down when the coal was 
put on, and then restored to its former position. 

For heating on a great scale other methods have to 
be adopted, and hot air, water, or si earn are used. If 
warm air be pumped into all the rooms of a house it 
forces out all the cold air, And if continued, all the 
foul air produced afterwards by breathing or other 
ways. In the House of Commons the warm air rises 
through the floor, which is covered with a thick hair 
carpet to prevent any occurrence of a draught. In 
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the House of Lords the hot air is made io descend, 
and when used is carried away by a foul air chamber 
placed above the ceiling in which a jet of steam is 
kept playing, and in this way 10,000 cubic feet of 
warm air are sent through the building every minuto 
without any draught being felt. In the Consumption 
Hospital, at Brompton, the hot air is distributed to 
nil the rooms by a pump. This method is one that 
is generally practicable, and while tho stream is kept 
properly flowing in it balances the cold air on the 
outside and prevents its entrance, whereby draughts 
are completely checked — a most important considera- 
tion. Such a method of heating, however, could only 
be profitably adopted in a large building. 

Water will contain throe times more heat than air, 
weight for weight ; in other words, the heat required 
to warm the air of a largo room would raise a much 
smaller quantity of water to a high lomjwruture. For 
this reason, heating a building by hot water is thought 
to be a more economical method, as very small pipes 
will convey a largo amount of heat. In this method 
a pipe is led from one end of a boiler through all 
parts of a building, and returned into tho other end. 
As the water is heated it rises, ascends higher and 
higher through the pipe to its farthest extent, until 
reaching the limit it descends by tho return pipe ; 
and this circulation is maintained as long as tho fire 
burns. Many persons object to this mode of heating, 
as it produces an effect on the air which renders it 
very oppressive ; and whatever be ite general merits, 
it appears to be less acceptable than the continued 
influx of a supply of warm, fresh air* 
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Fro* September to March we have what we call 
“ long evenings the sun sets early, and in the ab- 
sence of light from the glorious luminary, we are 
obliged to have recourse to artificial means of illumi- 
nation. Were it not for this, our evenings would be 
dreary indeed, and many hours, which are now em- 
ployed in profitable occupations, in friendly inter- 
course or social rocreations, would be altogether lost. 
An interesting history might be written of the differ- 
ent modes of lighting made use of by different nations 
at suocessive periods, which would exhibit some cu- 
rious facts connected with the advancement of civiliz- 
ation. But we must leave history for the practical 
object which we have in view — that of illustrating an- 
other department of household economy. 

Bays of light come from the sun and arc reflected 
iu straight parallel lines, but the rays from a candle 
or lamp pass off in linos which become wider apart 
the farther they reach. Thus it is that all parts of a 
room arc lighted by a single candle. If the rays did 
not diverge in ©very direction, many parts would re- 
main in darkness $ and if the room be large, we must 
increase the intensity of the flame if wo wish every 
portion to be sufficiently illuminated. The rays, how- 
ever, which pass directly upwards and downwards are 
tost, unless some pains are taken to reflect them ; and 
when a light is hung against a wall, oil the light is 
wasted which issues from the side of the flame nearest 
the wall, unless care be taken to reflect them into the 
room. Light-houses would be of little use were this 
point not attended to. 

In the production of artificial light there is some- 
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Fig. 88. 


thing consumed which gives out heat, and something 
whim gives out light. Alcohol, for instance, gives 
off great heat when burning, but little or no Ught. 
The same of hydrogen, which is one of the eonsti* 
tuents of common gas ; and it is only by mixing va- 
pour of coal, or carbon, with it that it acquires any 
illuminating power. To have a good light the pro- 
duct of the substances burnt should be volatile — 
that is, they should fly off at once from the spot 
where they are consumed, as we see in good can- 
dles and oil, and more completely iu gas j there is no 
clogging of the flame, as in the burning of a quill, for 
example. 

A candle affords, on a small scale, 
so suitable an illustration of the prin- 
ciples of combustion and illumination, 
that we may make it the means of 
conveying some useful knowledge on 
those interesting subjects. Many of 
us look on gas as something w onder- 
ful and mysterious, forgetting that the 
very same results have been produced 
under our eyes ever since we were 
bom, by a candle. 

Figure 93 represents a lighted can- 
dle, but in order that the explanations 
may be clearly understood, it is shown 
as out in half from the point of the 
flame downwards, and exposing the 
wick. It will be seen that the tal- 
low iu the centre of the cup is slightly 
drawn upwards around the wick, by 
the effect of the heat of the flame and 
the capillary attraction of the cotton 
fibres. The fat is not consumed so 
fast as it is melted, and thus the basin 
serves as a supply reservoir always full, 
and in this consists the great utility 
of a candle. Wax, spermaceti, tallow 
and oily substances will not bum 
with a flame until they ore at a 
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boiling heat, when they throw off vapour as water 
throws off steam, and it is this vapour which bums. 
The wick of a candle, os every one knows, is formed 
of soft cotton fibres twisted together, but so loosely 
that they readily imbibe every fluid substance, so 
readily indeed, that if but one end bo dipped in water 
or oil, the wick soon becomes moistened through its 
entire length. The same action takes place when it is 
connected with tallow : the wick is lighted, it melts a 
portion of the tallow which then rises and becomes 
vaporised as it roaches the flame, and this continues 
till the candle is burnt out, as the flame is contin- 
ually fed. Most persons must have noticed that the 
flame brightens after the candle has been a few 
minutes lighted ; the reason is, that a cup or basin 
of melted tallow is by that time formed on the top, 
and the wick has become tliorouglily saturated. Tins 
effect is most perceptible in frosty weather. 

If we try to light a stick of tallow or wax that has 
no wick, we find a difficulty ; it does not kindle rea- 
dily, an ordinary match fails to set it ou fire, and we 
are obliged to thrust it between the bars of the grate 
whore thoro is already a high degree of heat, and a 
great portion molts and runs away before it flames, 
and then it burns with much dense smoke. If wo 
watch it we see that there is much more of the stick 
wasted than burned, wlnlo the light is by no means 
good. There is nothing that regulates the supply of 
melted matter to the flame, and therefore the flame 
smokes. 

Now, on looking at a candle, we see that no more fat 
can rise to the flame than is drawn up by the wick ; 
and this effect, as before stated, is produced by capil- 
lary attraction, or the power possessed by fibrous and 
porous materials of raising fluids above the surround- 
ing level. In the case of the candle it serves a highly 
important purpose, and the operation is facilitated by 
the ease with which fat or oily substances, when fluid, 
can be raised to a higher level. 

Kxoopt from accidental disturbances, it will be seen 
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that the flame is always at the same distance from the 
surface of tho tallow, and always at the best point for 
perfect combustion, which secures a steady flame* In 
time, as the candle bums away, the burnt wick grows 
longer, and shows above the top of tho flame, which 
in consequence is choked and deadened. As a rule, a 
candle needs snuffing, to remove this over-growth of 
wick, once in ten minutes, or if neglected there is a 
loss of one-seventh of tho brilliancy of the light in less 
than half-an-hour. If a candle be snuffed too short, 
more fat is raised to tho flame than can be consumed, 
the light grows suddenly dim, and is at times put 
out — drowned in that it fed upon. Thoso candles 
which require no snuffing are not subject to the samo 
inconvenience, but they are more liable to gutter, 
especially if made of common tallow only. Wax, 
steanne, and spermaceti do not melt so readily as 
tallow ; whde burning, therefore, tho balance be- 
tween the quantity melted and tho quantity con- 
sumed is better kept up. It is, however, to bo re- 
membered, that no canulcs are freo from the fault of 
guttering. One cause of this defect is, that tho pro- 
portion of tallow is not always in accordance with the 
size of the wick ; we often see small candles with big 
wicks, and big candles with small wicks. One flares 
away too fast, tho other gives too little light, and tho 
outside of the candle is scarcely melted from the heat 
being too feeble to extend so far. This is particularly 
the case with some sorts, which may be called genteel 
candles, such as aro bought by people who sacrifice 
utility to what they call appearance. After bunting 
a short time a thin rising ridge is formed all round 
the candle, which oausos an unpleasant shadow, and 
in a short time curls over, falls into the basin, and a 
most unsightly guttering is the consequence. There 
is no doubt but tliat common dips are to be preferred 
to some of the so-called improved or patent candles $ 
they give a better light, and do not gutter so readily 
as moulds when carried about. It is true they do 
not look so well, and they have a greasy feel la tho 
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night-light tho ihsproportion between the size of the 
wuk and the tallow it taken advantage of to preface 
a stump candle, which bum** very slowly and with a 
fable light Among the beat candles are those known 
ae Palmer's and Price’#— the latter firm, besides manor 
feet tiring good candles, hare effected a moral reform 
among toe individuals in their employ, which stand* 
preeminent among the social ameliorations of the 

deferring again to figure 93, it may be further ex- 
plained that the wick, from the surface of the fa up 
to the flame, acts as a pump, continually rawing up 
particle after particle lor combustion, while others 
are prepared lor the same process. These particks 
are taken up by the flame and vaporized or decom- 
posed by the high temperature to which they are sub- 
jected. In tins position they are not m direct con- 
tact with tho air, but are surrounded by tho flame, 
being, so to speak, shut up in a retort, as the coal is 
iu a gas house while tho gas is extracted from it. 

But besides tallow, tho flame is fed by the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere, and as the oxygen flows in 
an uninterrupted stream towards tho candle, it keeps 
it cool on the surface ami so preserves the edges of 
the cup. The oxygen first burns the hydrogen, and 
separates from it the carbon m the form of minute 
particle* of ml liot soot, which occupy that part of 
the flame walked a, where, in a lighted candle, they 
appear a* a dark kernel As it is only the aurfae of 
the flame winch gives light and is in contact with the 
air, these particles of carbon pass to the surface b, 
and there they arc in turn consumed with a faint 
bhush tinge, deepest at tho base of the flame, which 
gives least light It is the rapid upward motion of 
the decomposed particles or gases that gives the flame 
its conical form : some of them, however, escape un- 
consumed, and wlieu the candle fakers, they rue iu the 
form of smoke and blacken any thing held above the 
candle j but if air could be admitted into thw hollow 
in the centre of the flame fart would t W he am 
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smoke, m tlie vapour would be consumed, while the 
light would be increased in brightness, and combus- 
tion would be perfect. It is because they have hol- 
low wicks, which admit air to both sides or the dame, 
that lamps give a better light than candles. It we 
imagine the cup of the candle to be the oil vessel of a 
lamp, the principle on which a lamp burns will be 
easily comprehended, with the difference, that the oil hr 
liquid instead of solid os the tallow ; and we have the 
best exemplification of it in gas, which presents itself 
at the burner in the form of vapour, and bums with a 
most brilliant light. Candles and lamps, therefore, are 
gas manufactories on a small scale ; aud from this we 
may form an idea as to the waste of common fires ; 
all the smoke that dies off aud fouls the atmosphere 
is so much combustible vapour which might be burnt 
with manifest economy. 

If one end of a small tube he passed into tho centre 
of a candle flame, the g.ise* will imws through it and 
will burn at the other if a light be applied. The 
thicker the wiek the more smoke will there bo, be- 
cause the outside only will burn while tho inner mass 
will only smoulder and throw off great quantities of 
vapour. We see this effect m links and torches. 

That is the best candle or oil whieh gives the besi 
light with the least consumption. Pure tallow is al- 
ways the cheapest, and least trouble, for it flows well 
and does not choke tho wick. Borne manufacturers 
use very common tallow or wav for the inside of their 
candles, mid finish off the outside with » thin coat of 
a better quality. Such c indies never bum so well as 
those made all through of the best material. Large 
candles are not the clicapest : one pound of wax 
eights will bum 62 hours j sixes, 65 hours ; fours, 48 
hours, aud other kinds m tho same proportion, ac- 
cording to quality. Experiment has shown, too, that 
the intensity of the light is greatest in tho eights ami 
least in the sixes ana fours. If the cost of tallow 
burning for six hours be 3d., wax would be del, while 
a carceT lamp for tho same time would be 2d. 
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The tallow of oxen and sheep is the kind moat 
used for candles ; but certain portions only are se- 
lected from that furnished by the animals. The 
more solid the better is it for the purpose : cattle fed 
on grains or moist food do not produce tallow of 
•O good a quality as those fed on dty fodder. One 
reason why the tallow of Bussia is so much better 
than ours is, because for eight months in the tear the 
cattle in that country have none but dry food. Beef 
suet contains 95 per oent,, and mutton suet 91 per 
cent, of tallow. It has been supposed that in the 
progress of science fatty substances will be produced 
oy chemistry ; the formation of butyric acid by this 
means may be regarded as the first step towards such 
a result. 

Dr. Urc, in lua experiments on different kinds of 
candles, ascertained that a clip, ten to the pound, lasts 
four hours thirty-six minutes, a ten mould fire hours 
nine minutes, an eight mould six hours thirty-one 
minutes, a six mould seven hours two-and-half min- 
utes, and a four mould nine hours 39 minutes. Com- 

J wring them with the light of an nrgand lamp, he 
bund that rather more than five of t ho tens were re- 
quired to make an equal light, and ret her more than 
throe of tho fours. The light of the lamp, therefore, 
was nearly six timos greater than that of one of tho 
Un»y and though the weight of oil consumed in a 
given time was more thau that of tho tallow, the ex- 
pense was loss j for two pounds of oil, value 9d. were 
equivalent to throe pounds of candles which cost two 
shillings. 

Where candles are used there must of course be 
candlesticks, and those are manufactured in great va- 
riety, and of frequently changing form, so that all de- 
grees of taste may be gratified in the purchase. Con- 
siderable inconvenience with candlesticks may bo 
avoided by purchasing such only as havo sockets 
which fit the candles habitually burned in a family ; 
this saves all the annoyance of securing them with 
•trips of paper or wedges. Should the hole of the con- 
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M dlesliek bo too large, loose 

sockets may then be fitted, 
containing a spring to bold 
the candle steady Tnese 
are made of glass aa well as 
metal Among the wedges 
used for this purpose one 
of the best is that made 
of ribbed brass, which fits 
half round tho candle with 
just as much or os little 
pressure as may be needful. 
It is sold m the streets oi 
London for a halfpenny. 
Figure fit gives a represen- 
tation ot its foiin. 

An inconvenience attends tho use of candles when 
they are burnt down low, and unless care and fore- 
thought be exercised there will be waste r i his may 
bo prevented by the use ol sate alls , which are of va 
nous forms, bomi bung nurd) a small dish with 
three arras m tho conti e, and a stem winch fits into 
the candlestick, figure 95, or as shown at figure 96, 
which is an mutation candle made ot niniblo with a 
metal point, intended for parlour use and tor mould 
or wax candles llio candle, when burnt low, is 
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mused down on the point where it spears to fom 
bat one piece with the marble, and is then lield in 
plane until the whole is consumed. Much inconve- 
nience may be avoided by having the short lengths of 
candle fitted to the save-alls during the day, they will 
then be ready for use in the evening. 

Where chandeliers or candelabra are used, caro 
should be taken to have them of an appropriate form, 
not overloaded with branches or mock candles which 
cast shadows and hide the light. Chandelier branches 
are intended for increased illumination ; they should, 
therefore, be so constructed as that every candle shall 
ahed its light around without obstruction. The can- 
dles should bo so disposed a* to be highest in the 
centre, and that none shall stand immediately before 
others. Attention to this point greatly increases the 
effect of the light, especially when prisms of glass are 
suspended to the chandeliers and lustres. 

By means of a shade sliding up and down on a rod 
attached to the candlestick, the light of a candle may 
be prevented from dispersing, and thrown down on 
the table, bench, or desk. These arc called reading 
or office candlesticks, and tliere is an advantage in 
using thorn apart from tliat of the increased light — 
the abode screens the direct glare from the eyes, and 
thus saves them from a cause of fatigue and irritation. 
The angle of the shade should bo 60 degrees ; the 
light is reflected towards the reader by the side which 
is farthest from him. Candle lamps too have come 
greatly into use ; some of these arc fully equal to oil 
lamps. A tallow candle, four to the pound, with 
three wioks, gives as good a light as most families 
require for their evening employments. After the 
candle is put in, it continues to burn for several hours 
with the same steady flame, always at the same level, 
needing no snuffing, and only interrupted when the 
whole is burnt out and it becomes necessary to in- 
troduce a new one. 

Lamps, generally, give a better light than candles, 
Apr the reasons already stated j but the great quantity 
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if smoke thrown off by common oil lamps is an ob- 
jection to their use. A lamp may easily be made 
with a saucer or butter-boat partly filled with oil, and. 
a wick slightly overhanging the edge j and with such 
a lamp any one may make experiments winch will de- 
monstrate that the thinner and flatter the wick the 
leas smoke will there be. Lamps had formerly a thick 
wick which biased and smoked like a torch and fouled 
the whole apartment in which they were used. Dr. 
Franklin showed tlmt two or three small wicks gave 
a better light and with less waste than the largo one. 
Gradual improvements led to the use of lamps with 
fiat wicks, which were much used boiuo twenty years 
ago, but their chief improvement was by a Frenchman 
named Argand, whose invention still bears his name. 
The principle of the argand lamp is to keep the sup- 
ply of oil always sternly at tlio same level, while the 
wick, being formed of a hollow cylinder of cotton, 
provides lor a due supply of air to* tho insido of the 
name. When the wick is lighted a stream of air, at- 
tracted by the warmth, flows continually through the 
liollow, and the oxygen, combining with the vapour 
of the heated oil, the result is perfect combustion and 
a brilliant light. The value and utility of tho hollow 
wick are so fully reoognizod that large argand lamps 
are now used in most light- 
Fig. 97. houses. There are various 

forms of these lamps for do- 
mestic purposes, chiefly for the 
desk, or roading, or bracket 
lamps. Figure 97 shows tho 
argand lamp. 

An objection to this lamp 
was, that on one side, so to 
speak, it stood in its own 
light ; the defect has been 
overcome by making the sup- 
ply cistern ring-shaped and 
mounting it on a piUfur with 
the burner in the centre, by 
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Which the light is shed equally on all sides, except 
where hidden by the ring. Figure OB represents a 
lamp of this construction : the circle on which the 
shade rests is the oil cistern. There are various de* 
signs for lamps on this principle, but none more 
light and elegant than the one hero shown. 

Another improvement was 
Pig.es. made in what is called the 

sinumlra, or shadowless 
lamp, which is so contrived 
that the ring shall throw 
no shadow beyond a certain 
distance. A perfect lamp 
requires that the oil shall 
always be at one steady level, 
that the metal work near the 
burner shall not obstruct the 
passage of the light, and that 
the flame shall receive such a 
a supply of air as never to 
smoko. A lmo drawn from 
the position of the flame to 
the outer edge of the sur- 
rounding metal, and contin- 
ued onwards will show, even 
m a drawing, what will bo 
the range of shadow thrown 
by an ill- constructed lamp. 
The necessity for a really 
good lamp is proved by the 
numerous inventions or im- 
provements j scarcely a year passes without some 
half-dozen new lamps being announced which are to 
supersede all others} but none yet is perfect. We 
have elliptic lamps, pump lamps, astral lamps, and 
numbers besides, distinguished by tho names of their 
makers. The careel lamp has a clock-work apparatus 
by which the oil is constantly lifted to the foot of the 
burner. Parker's Economic, or liot-oil lamp, is adap- 
ted for the homing of common whale oil, which in 
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Its ordinary state will not rise to the wick sufficiently 
feat to give a good light. This lamp, however, has a 
reverberating chimney which deflects the flame down 
upon tho ou cistern, and the heat thereby imparted 
keeps the oil so fluid that it passes in an unchecked 
stream to the wick and gives so excellent a light as to 
be really economical. Were it not tuafc a fresh wick, 
cut expressly by machinery, must be put in every 
time it is lighted, this lamp would bo one of the most 
useful for general purposes. No person should buy 
this lamp who is not prepared to keep it particularly 
dean. The solar lamp has a solid wick, but by 
means of a cap which fits over the flame and regu- 
lates the supply of oil, the amount of the light is 
greatly increased, and the formation of smoke pre- 
vented. The same contrivance may however bo ap- 
plied to the argand wick, with tho certainty of aug- 
menting the brilliance of the Harm* ; and besides, with 
a larger supply of oxygen the coarser oila may bo 
burned without smoko. This fact is of some import- 
ance in tho economy of lamps, and should bo re- 
membered by all who study to improve their light. 
Oamphino gives a good light, but if not intelligently 
managed it is attended with danger, throws off blacks, 
atid causes headaches. Greater effect at the same or 
less cost i3 the object of all tho improvements in 
lamps, and tho improvements arc now so scientific 
and numerous, that a good lamp may be got to last, 
if properly managed, for years. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, that we have not such a variety of good lamps 
as are required to suit all circumstances. The poor 
are compelled to use caudles because there are no 
lamps adapted to their necessities ; if they buy a 
good one, it costs more thau they can afford to pay, 
and gives more light than is needed in their small 
rooms. It is for these reasons that study lamps and 
other inferior kinds are used, as they do not involve 
so great an outlay ; but a lamp constructed for a spe- 
cial purpose is seldom adapted for ordinary use in a 
family, A caroel lamp, which gives sufficient light 
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fer eight or tea parsons, would manifestly be exti «m» 
font for only two or three And this brings us to 
the fact that, after all, gas is the best and cheapest 
Sight. The cost of artificial light is m the following 
ratio, beginning with the dearest — wax — ateanne — 
tallow — oil — gas. 

As oil thickens and crystallises with cold, it is ne- 
cessary to warn the lamp a short tune before lighting 
m cold weather The wicks should be kept rather 
loose, never tightly twisted or pressed, and great care 
should be taken to trim them evenly, otherwise smoke 
will be thrown ofi Notwithstanding all that is said 
about burning coarse oils, the best oil will m most 
oases be the cheapest, and always the least trouble 
The oil now used in many lighthouses is colza oil, 
made from a species of cabbage , it is said to be pro 
ferable to sperm m punty and brilliance of light, and 
m tho absence of certain qualities mseperable from 
animal 01 L 

The better tho lamp tho more care will it require 
It should be well cleaned every day, and two or three 
times a year rt should be taken to pieces and the in- 
side washed out with boiling water in which a small 
quantity of potash is dissolved Bv shaking it about 
the oil will be seen to como off and form a kmd of 
soap, which would not be the case if water alone were 
used The potash is an alkali which has an imme- 
diate effect upon grease and oils 

Gas is a combustible vapoui obtained from coal by 
burning it in air tight tubes, or retorts, made of iron 
and fire-clay, leaving only one small opening for the 
vaporized matters. Coal, as was explained m chapter 
22, is made up of a number of constituents, but it is 
only two that are taken for artificial illumination, tho 
carbon and the hydrogen, or as it is commonly called, 
carburetted hydrogen This is afterwards purified 
by passing through water chemically prepared, and 
is then collected for use in huge tanks, known as 
gasometers j and from these it may be distributed to 
street and house in a town When a light is 
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applkd to this gas, the oxygon of the atmosphere 
greedily devours the two vapours of which it is com* 
posed, taking the hydrogen first, as the most corabus- 
table, and afterwards the carbon, but with so small an 
interval between, that to the ordinary observer, both 
appear to be burning at the same time. The light 
from the hydrogen itself is scarcely visible, hut its 
heat is great, and this heat makes the carbon red 
hot, and as soon as the carbon arrives at the outside 
of the flame it is consumed by the oxygen, and the 
process goes on as long as the supply of gas is main- 
tained; it is similar to what w&s explained of the 
burning of a candle. The fact that hydrogen g ives 
no light unless a solid be combined with it, is a suffi- 
cient disproof of the frequent rumours that gas for 
illumination lias been obtained from water. 

There arc different qualitios of gas : olive oil con- 
tains 77 per cent of carbon, and nearly all available ; 
in good coal the carbon amounts to 80 or 85 nor 
oent., yet the gas is inferior to that of oil. Beam yields 
a gas less bright than tliat from oil, at the rate of 
from 14 to 23 cubic feet of gas from one pound of 
resin. It is used in some towns on the continent. 
Many kinds of stinking animal matters can also be 
converted into gas ; and at some of the woollen manu- 
factories in France the refuse soap-water is made to 
give out sufficient gas to light the building before it 
is thrown away. One ton of good coal will give 
9000 feet of gas, besides pitch, tar, and oilier sub- 
stances, and the oinders or coke. Nearly three thou- 
sand million cubic feet of gas are made in London 
every year ; the quantity burned in the longest night 
is fourteen millions of feet. 

When gas was first introduced, about fifty years 
ago, few persons thought it likely to prove anything 
more than a curiosity ; but its superiority over all 
other kinds of light has gradually been demonstrated, 
and at the present time there is scarcely a town in the 
kingdom of any importance that is not lighted with 
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Th3 bed; wav of lighting a room with gas is by a 
burner suspended from the ceiling, though in some 
instances a bracket from a wall will be preferable. 
Whenever possible the pipes should be concealed, as 
they are a disfigurement when carried across the 
wall or ceiling, Gtas can be so easily lighted or ex- 
tinguished, is always ready, needs no wick and no 
snuffing, and is under such perfect control, tliat no 
other kind of light will boar comparison with it in 
these respects. Its cost, too, excopt in towns where 
monopoly exists, is less than that of oil or candies. 
An argand lamp, notwithstanding its oxeellent con- 
struction, will smoke, unless the glass chimney be in 
its place, as it is this which promotes perfect combus- 
tion j but the chimneys to gas burners serve no other 
purpose than to keep the flame steady ; there is no 
smoking if the chimney bo absent, yet there is 
an advantage in protecting the flame from sudden 
chills. Numerous experiments have proved that a 
single burner with a four-inch flame consumes ono 
foot of gas per hour. The openings in the burner 
should not be large, as the gas then rushes through 
faster than it can bo consumed, and gives less light 
and much smoke, with an unpleasant odour, similarly 
with large lamp wicks. Holes the size of a bristle are 
the most suitable : ono hole of tins dimensions gives 
a long, slender, cone-shaped flame. The hat’s-wmg is 
produced by a thin fl it slit ; it is one which allows of 
free aoocss of air ou both sides of a thin substance of 
flame. The fish-tail is formed by two holes being 
bored so as to cross each other, and produce a trian- 
gle with the point downwards. One of the best ways 
of multiplying the light is by means of a ring bearing 
a largo number of flat flames. The bude-burner is a 
contrivance of this sort, with reflectors ; it must not 
be confounded with the budc-light, which is alto- 
gether a different thing. 

A pipe an inch in diameter will supply gas enough 
to give a light equal to that of oue hundred ordinary 
mould candles j and it is important to remember that 
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the rate of supply increases rapidly with the size of 
the pipe : thus, the gas conveyed by a four inch pipe 
will be equal in illuminating power to 2)000 mould 
candles, estimating the consumption of each candle 
at 175 grains of tallow per minute. . 

The Ught of gas may be nearly doubled by mixing 
with it the vapour of naphtha. It is probable that 
naphtbalized gas would have come into general use 
before now had not the gas companies set their face 
against it ; they fancied that if commoner gas could be 
used, and in smallor quantities than previously, their 
own interests would suffer. The oonscquouco is, that 
this highly brilliant and valuable gas is usod only by 
a few individuals instead of the public at large. It is 
superior to common gas in all respects ; being much 
less hot, it does not over-heat rooms or render them 
uncomfortable. It is also more like natural daylight 
than the light of common gas, which, as every one 
knows, alters tho appearauce of furniture and hang- 
ings, and makes tho human faco look livid and death- 
like. Naphthalized gas, on tho contrary, scarcely 
alters tho natural aspect : there is much to bo said in 
its favour. 

There is no economy m stinting the burners of a 
full supply of gas, for it has been found that a burner 
consuming a foot and a -half per hour gave light equal 
to one mould candle ; but by turning on a fuller sup- 
ply, producing a light equal to four eandlos, the gas 
consumed in the same time was not more than two 
feet, so that tho additional half foot proved equal to 
three candles ; and it was further ascertained that to 
produce a light equal to eight candles, less than three 
Jeot of gas was required. Prom these facts we learn 
that diminishing the general supply of gas is not so 
economical as diminishing the number of burners. 
Where thoro are many lights more is saved by turn- 
ing a few of thorn off than by roducing tho supply to 
the whole. 

. There are various contrivances for increasing tho 
light of gas, as well as for lamps $ those introduced 
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by Mr. Leslie are among the beat, the principle being 
to cause an entire consumption of vapour. This baa 
an advantage in another respect, that the amount 01 
noxious fume thrown off into the apartment will* be 
smaller. For every foot of gas consumed, more than 
a foot of noxious carbonized and sulphureous vapour 
is thrown off, boaidea water ; hence the necessity for 
perfect ventilation in all places where gas is burned. 
Tliis is best effected by having a tube over every 
burner leading into the chifnney or to the open air, 
or such burners as effectually prevent the vapour 
passing into the room. 
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£AUTHEN WARE, POECELAIN, GLASS, ETC. 

Eabthenwaee, in its numerous forms and varieties, 
holds no unimportant place in the furnishing of a 
house. It is one of those things which we are con* 
tinually using, which we have constantly under our 
eye, and which contributes largely to our comfort and 
convenience. It is to some extent an educational 
medium, seeing that the objects on which wo look 
day after day tend to cultivate and improve, or to de- 
prave our taste. Wc shall do well, therefore, in our 
purchases of earthenware, whether common or costly, 
to remember that there are true principles to bo ob- 
served in the art and manufacture of pottery which, 
wheu applied, produce’ truo and elegant forms ; and 
that, by tho exercise of a little care and discrimina- 
tion, wc may have in our cups, jugs, and basins ob- 
jects of grace and beftuty which shall charm the eye 
and refine the taste. It is as easy to do this as to fill 
our house with deformities, which many people con- 
trive to do. from the mere force of habit and from in- 
difference. 

But with respect to earthenware, wc have to con- 
sider not only wliat is pleasing to the eye, hut also 
convenient for use. However elegant be a vase or 
jug, if it be awkward to hold or difficult to dean, its 
value as a houshold utensil is greatly diminished. If 
it be as troublesome to get. at the inside of a pitcher 
as of a bottle, such an article may do very well for 
show, but its usefulness is impaired or sacrificed. 
This is a point to he borne in mind when purchasing 
pitchers or ewers for the bed-room, for if not thought 
of, tbs article may prove a lasting inconvenience* 
The Report on Design published by tho Exhibition 
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Fig. 99. 



Commissioners, furnishes an example : figure 09 re* 
presents an Etruscan vase with two handles, by which 
it is lifted from place to place w ith great ease j but 
somo manufacturer, forgetting the difference between 
lifting and pouring, makes the same rase into a 
pitcher by leaving off one of the handles and substi- 
tuting a spout. The consequence is, as seen in 
the eut, that the handle becomes a long lever with 
& weight at tho end, too heavy to bo lifted by one 
hand, while the pitcher has to be turned nearly on 
its side before the water will flow' out, as indicated by 
the dotted line. Had, however, the handle been 
placed as at a, all this inconvenienco would be avoid- 
ed, and the weight being evenly distributed, very lit- 
tle effort would bo needed to pour out the water. 
Tliis point is worth attending to m many other uten- 
sils as well as pitchers, which arc more or less conve- 
nient to use according as the handles are properly 
placed or not ; and manufacturers ought to remember 
it as well as purchasers. 

Use first, and ornament afterwards, may be held aft 
a true principle. “ The New Zealander, it has been 
said, ** or the South Sea islander first forms his war 
club or bis paddle of the shape best adapted for use, 
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and then carves the surface to ornament it.’* Let 
this bo thought of in providing household utensils, 
and we shall get rid of much that is false and useless. 
A thing is not ornamented because it has something 
stuck upon it, the ornament should prosont itself as 
part of the tiling ; and in proportion as it does not 
form part of it, so will it be an excrescence or incon- 
venience. Over-crowding with ornament, too, is to 
be shunned, for it deprives us of a chief beauty, the 
beauty of contrast. Lifo and repose charm us when 
properly contrasted j but if there bo excess of orna- 
ment there is no repose, and something at variance 
with the laws of art and of nature. 

Figure 100 exhibits a form 
Fig. 100. of vase which has tbo merit of 

combining eleganoo with uti- 
lity. It is intended for flow- 
ers, and is wide and open at 
the top to give the blossoms 
room to spread and show 
themselves to tlio best advan- 
tage, and is contracted lower 
down to keep the stalks from 
straggling, whih the swell or 
boss beneath serves as a capa- 
cious reservoir for water in 
which they may And a duo 
supply, ihus a graceful out- 
line is obtained, and a form 
particularly suitable to tlio 
purpose, without resorting to 
fantastic devices. Whatever 
may be the size of fcho vase, the 
same principles should be kept in view. Figure 101 is 
a simple vase for the centre of a tabic, or basket, or 
window sill ; combining in its form some of the pecu- 
liarities of figure 100. Figure 102 is a Greek vase, 
generally made of marble, and being sliallow, it should 
be covered with the wire screen used for flowers, as 
represented in figure 58, page 76. Figure 103 is the 
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Coftlbrookdalo serpent rase, which was so much ad- 
miral in tho Great Exhibition ; in its numerous 
curves it presents lines 
of beauty in pleasing va- 
riety. The examples 
here given, though few, 
will serve to indicate 
true styles, and assist in 
forming a correct judg- 
ment, vet affording free 
scope for the exercise of 
taste in their numerous 
modifications. Fortu- 
nately tho risk of mak- 
ing mistakes is not so great as it once was, for our 
manufacturers have improved in taste and produce 
fewer monstrosities; but there is still great room 
for amendment. 

Tho lip, or outward curve, which is so suitablo in a 
vase, is far from being suitable in drinking vessels, 
whatever may bo thought of the elegance of its ap- 
pearance. It facilitates the spilling of the contents 
of the cup, or wine glass, throwing the liquid over 
with the slightest jerk or movement to one side, as 
many persons have doubtless experienced to their 
vexation. Such mischances may be avoided in some 
measure by using other shapes, of which there is a 
sufficient variety, especially of teacups and saucers. 
Among these the form shown at figure 104 is one of 
the most pleasing, safe, and serviceable. Ii is one 
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%• 10 £ that has come largely into 

use within the past year 
or two, and is always a 
favourite with those who 
prefer utility to that which 
is inconveniently orna- 
mental. 

As regards colour, some 
plain tint is generally the 
most preferable. White inside and buff outside is 
particularly suitable for teacups ; pure white, cream 
colour, and pale blue are also appropriate. The va- 
riety is however so great, that every taste may be 
gratified, due care being taken to avoid a multiplicity 
of colours, which too often produces a tawdry ap- 
pearance. The common yellow ware lias been so 
much improved of laie, that with the addition of a 
few deep-tinted veins it somewhat resembles scagliola 
marble, and presents a striking effect in largo basins, 
jugs, or vases, and looks well as a dinner service. 

For the same reasons that we have elsewhere 
given against representing animals ou hearth rugs, or 
flowers on carpets, it is desirable to avoid the like 
in earthenware. Instead of covering the centre ot 
dishes and platos with landscapes or bouquets, or 
other inventions, it would bo best, as a rule, to leave 
them plain, which not only satisfies our ideas of clean- 
liness, but leaves out a picture whore it is not wanted, 
and where it is hidden when the plate or dish is in 
use. A simple w’rcath, or border, or geometrical 
pattern, on the rim, w’ould be found the most appro- 
priate. Outrageous as is the old willow pattern, it 
is less objectionable than many more beautiful de- 
signs, because as its parts depend lifctlo on one an- 
other, any one may be hidden without spoiling the 
effect of tbe rest, which cannot be said of modem 
landscapes and groups of flowers. Designs which in- 
clude the figures of angels, religious symbols, or sub- 
jects thereto related, should be rejected as altogether 
out of place on articles from which we eut or unnlE» 
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Although. Btyles are various, it is desirable to preserve 
a cert Mil order in the furnishing of a House, so as not 
to mix classic, mediaeval, and m>dem in one discord- 
ant assemblage. 

The quality of even the commonest English earth- 
enware is in general so good that it fully answers the 
purpose for which it was intended, and in this parti- 
cular article our manufacturers excel those of foreign 
countries. Those who have seen the common earth- 
enware in France and Germany will remember how 
coarse and clumsy is its appearance in comparison 
with ours, whw the glaze is often so imperfect that 
it cracks in every direction, forming a network of 
dirty veius. 

The same general rules apply to porcelain as to or* 
dinary kinds of earthenware. Gilding, which looks 
tawdry on common ware, is a real ornament to porce- 
lain, but it must be judiciously applied ; a greater 
variety of colours may also be introduced; at the 
same time there are many who will find a pure white, 
with a tinge of rose or grey m the border, the mos f 
to their taste. Figures m white relief on a blue 
ground have a pleasing effect, and what is called 
“shadow enamel,” and open-work m fancy articles, 
produces effects of high artistic excellence. Advan- 
tage has of late been taken of porcelain to apply it to 
various uses for which it appears to be peculiarly 
adapted* Besides tea and dinner-services, it is formed 
into vases, jars, and pots of surpassing beauty — into 
garden seats, hand rads, balusters, fountains, sinks, 
door-plates, handles, and buttons, and a variety of 
other objects. It will of course be understood that 
the quality of the porcelain varies with the use for 
which the article is designed. In addition to porce- 
lain, the materials known as parian and biscuit have 
ominent claims to notice, as from them real orna- 
ments can be produced, combining the utmost deli- 
cacy with beauty of form and finish. Nothing looks 
better on a mantel- piece than, a statuette or vases of 
parian, as already mentioned in the chapter on Taste* 
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With regafd to tho common kinds of pottery, it 
should be remembered that the ordinary red pans, 
platter*, pipkins such like, are glazed with a pre- 
paration of lead, and as this glaze is apt to melt mien 
exposed to vinegar or the juice of fruit, or fat, espe- 
cially if warm, such articles are un uitable for cookmg 
purposes. In somo places on the continent the use 
of such vessels is forbidden by law, that is, for the 
preparation of food, owing to tho dangerous nature 
of their glaze. There is not the same objection to 
stone ware , which may bo used with safety, and which 
is now produced in a variety of elegant and useful 
forms. 

Much of what is said above will apply also to 
glass : it is a material which admits of almost infinite 
diversity of form and purpose. Since the repeal of 
the duties on tho manufacture, it has become singu- 
larly cheap, and ingenuity has been taxed to deviso 
something which shall be considered new, and not 
without falling into error. Some manufacturers give 
a colour to their glass to make it look liko porcelain, 
as though a base imitation could be desirable. It is 
best to avoid imitations, and let us have things for 
what they really are. In the rage for novelty, a thing 
is put forward because it looks like something else ; 
for instance, leather to imitate wood, papier maclnS to 
look like stone, and glass to look liko porcelain. Bet- 
ter to buy the porcelain at once, ana have the real 
thing and not the imitation. Other manufacturers 
make glass dead and dim by grinding, forgetting that 
the chief beauty and utility of glass is its transparen- 
cy, that we can see on the other side or within it ; 
and this advantage is to be lost merely that something 
different may be produced. Another mistake is tho 
deep cutting often seen on plates or dishes of glass ; 
broad surfaces should not be deeply cut, though 
there would be no objection to a boraer. The same 
rule applies here as to the pictures on porcelain plates* 
Excessive cutting or decoration is a sign of vulgar 
taste. 
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Glass is very suitable for the pillars of lamps, and 
for pendents, knobs and handles— attention being 
mid that where it has to pass frequently through the 
hand the surfaces must not be covered with sharp 
projections It should be remembered, too, that 
glass should look like gloss ; and we may conclude 
this chapter by repeating, that if the ornament on 
any article interferes with its use, or the convenience 
it should afford, the object is defeated. “ The per- 
fection of our manufacture,” we are lold, “ consists 
in combining, with the greatest possiblo effect, the 
useful with the pleasing, and the execution of this 
can generally bo most conveniently carried out by 
adopting the simplest process.” 
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ri^OWJBB.'STAJiTDS— Q-LAZED CASES FOE VTCNDOW 
PLANTS. 

Of nil modes of enlivening the aspect of an apart- 
ment, there is porhaps none more pleasing than the 
eight of plants anil flowers, suitably arranged and dis- 
tributed. They are ornaments of Nature’s own pro- 
ducing, which inspire on interest apart from their 
beauty by the care and attention required for their 
culture. They employ the hand, delight tho eye, and 
inform and edify the mind ; and unlike many of tho 
elegant objects treated of in the present volume, the 
enjoyment and instruction they afford are within the 
reach of all ; the poor may partake as well as the 
rich. Great means and appliances arc not needed; 
we want neither largo gardens nor costly hothouses to 
afford ourselves the pleasure of looking on flowers and 
plants, of watching tlieir growth, seeing thorn unfold 
their beauties day after day, and of mludmg their fra- 
grance. To tho thoughtful mmd tho contemplation 
of the phenomena of vegetation is a constant sourco 
of interest. 

“ I or in tho poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 

And joy for weary hours." 

If sueli be the result to one in health, how greatly is 
tho pleasure enhanced to the invalid ! to one confined 
for tedious weeks to oue apartment, tired by pam and 
weakness. In such a case, the introduction of plants 
and flowers, by giving a beneficial stimulus to the 
mind, not only cheers the “ weary hours/’ but pro- 
motes more or less restoration to health. 
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As an element of household economy, the rearing 
of plants cun hardly fail to be salutary, seeing that it 
may lead to the formation of a duty. The task is 
but simple, so easy indeed that any one may learn it ; 
and it is scarcely possible that any one can devote a 
few minutes every day to the care of plants without 
finding himself the better for the employment. To 
the working-man especially it offers a most delightful 
recreation; and he who is accustomed to keep his 
plants in perfect order, will not rest satisfied unless 
all his domestic arrangements are equally well ordered. 
Few would take the pains to rear nice plants to ex- 
pose them at a dirty window, and if the window be 
constantly clean that will be a good reason why every 
thing else in the room should be clean also. And 
further, there will be an object for out-door exercise : 
a walk in search of rare or curious plants, or even of 
those commonly cultivated, interests and exhilarates 
the mind, inspiring a very different feeling to that 
which an individual suffers who knows not what to 
do with himself. There are many persevering and 
excellent botanists among the working-men in some 
of our manufacturing towns : to their honour be it 
recorded ! Then, again, plants assist in the purifica- 
tion of the atmosphere, and except when the smell is 
too powerful, they freshen the air of a room. 

Wo have said that great means and appliances are 
not needed: flower -pots are very cheap, and tho 
mould to fill them can generally be got for the trou- 
ble of a walk, or by collecting the dirt from the 
scraper at the street door, and mixing it with a small 
quantity of ashes. Numbers of plants can be bought 
for a few pence, and there are always persons willing 
to give away slips and cuttings ; and others in great 
vanety can be collected in walks in the fields, lanes, 
and woods which everywhere make old England so 
pleasant a country. Any one who has a sixpence, 
and but a single window, may commence the culture 
of plants. 

Neither is a knowledge of botany necessary $ that 
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wiU come by experience : porsoverauee, and a system- 
atic habit of attention will, iu moat instances, effect 
all that is desired. Observation will soon teach that 
some plants require more heat, light, and moisture 
than others j that some creep on the ground, while 
others need a support on which to climb high into 
the air, or maintain themselves on strong stems and 
push forth numerous branches. The varictios arc al- 
most innumerable ; and in the study of these there is 
always something new to engage the attention. Ob- 
servation will show, also, that nature follows certain 
laws in the growth of plants to which cultivators must 
conform who wish to be successful. There must be 
seasons of rest and of activity, of dryness and damp- 
ness, and caro has to bo taken with slips and cuttings 
that the evaporation from thoir leaves shall not ex- 
ceed the supply of moisture to thoir roots, so that all 
the requirements of the plants shall be satisfied. In- 
structions on these points can generally be obtained 
from the gardener wlio supplies the plants. 

It is possible oven in the heart of towns to grow 
window-plants, A box filled with mould may be 
placed on the ledge, for mignonette, or some other 
favourite plant, and in it various climbing plants may 
be grown to run all round the window, and give it 
quite a fresh and lively appearance. The ivy suits 
well for this, being an evergreen ; and the hop, the 
clematis, and the varieties of convolvulus, aud such- 
like quick growers, may bo trained to twine round 
wires or strings in the summer. All this may bo done 
for a few pence. By a little further outlay, the charm 
may be brought into the room. Climbers may be 
grown in pots ; these pots may be made to sustain a 
light support of wire reaching to the ceiling, and thus 
some of the most graceful of our flowery tribes may 
beautify our apartments for many weeks. Where 
there are balconies or deep window recesses, greater 
facilities are afforded for the rearing of plants, and 
greater space for variety. Cowper says ; — 
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** That man, immured in cities, still rekina 
His inborn inextinguishable thirst 
Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 
By supplemental shim, the best he may, 

The most unfurnished with the means of life, 

And they that never pass the brick- wall bounds. 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with air, 
Yet feel the burning instinct ; overhead 
Suspend their craay boxes, planted thick. 

And watered daily. There the pitcher stands, 

A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there : 

Sad witnesses how olosepent man regrets 
The country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more. 1 ' 


Besides the ordinary tray and basket flower- stands 
others may be contrived which will display thoir bur- 
den to the best advantage, and take up but little 


Fig. 105. 



Fig, 108. 



epooe. Figure 105 shows a stand for a single pot 
which may be made of wood or metal ;*it would not 
be difficult to make one on this pattern of twisted 
wire. Figure 106 is another which, though taking up 
no more space on the floor, will hold five pots ; and 
figure 107 is another form with a holder for a pot on 
each point of the tripod. The number of brackets 
or arms may be increased at pleasure ; if disposed 
from the base upwards in a gradually diminishing 
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spiral, the effect is very pleasing In a similar way 
brackets may be attached to the woodwork at the 
sido of the window, or suspended from the ceiling. 

In small country towns 
Fig. 107, there will bo no difficulty m 

accomplishing all that can be 
disirod m the way of rais- 
ing window - plants, m pots 
or otherw isc , but in large 
town*, where the atmosphere 
is always filled with smoke, 
mkocss is \ery uncertain. 
The smoke chokes the pores, 
espoc rnlJy of those plants 
which have rough or sticky 
Ionics, winch is ono of the 
ic isons why plants with 
smooth slimy leases, such 
us the lam el, will live where 
others, perish Even liardy 
plants, only met with m 
wild and barren spots, will 
not li\e m a smoky atmo- 
sphere Tho chffieulty is, 
howeicr, ouroomc by a dis- 
covny which at first sight 
appears really sutpnsuig 
In lb29, Mr Ward, a sur- 
geon m London, wishing to 
keep a low insects for ob- 
servation, placed them on 
some mould maw ide-mouthed bottle which was kept 
carefully colored. He saw that tho moisture which 
arose was condensed on the inside of the glass day after 
day and ran down again into the mould. After a time a 
eoedlmg fern and a grass made their appearance, and 
to his surprise they grew and flourished, although they 
were cut off from the external air. He thought over 
tins Bmgular phenomenon, mid came to the conclusion, 
that as the young plants had all they wanted of light. 
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warm tli, and moisture, while the noxious air was kepi 
out, they were really in a favourable condition for 
growth and development. Improving on the ideas 
suggested to his mind, ho tried further experiments 
and always with the most satisfactory results j and 
from that time he has grown ferns, some of which are 
the most intractable of plants, in the greatest perfec- 
tion. One rare species, the Trichotnanes radioans , had 
never been made to grow out of its native haunts, but 
he succeeded in rearing one under glass ; and when 
Baron Fischer, superintendent of the Russian empe- 
ror’s botanioal gardens, was in this country, he saw 
the plant growing in Mr. Ward’s case, and such was 
liis astonishment that he took oif his hat and said, 
making it a low bow, “ You have been my master all 
my life.” But he then learned a method of reducing 
the plant to obedience. 

Botanists speedily availed themselves of glazed 
cases for the conveyance of rare plants from one coun- 
try to another, which hud alwnjs been a work of great 
difficulty, and impossibility as regards certain tender 
varieties. In 1833 the Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney, 
sent out to Sydney a number of cases filled with 
plants which, although placed on the deck, arrived 
safely, as the glass excluded the spruy and external 
air, without excluding the light The cases were then 
filled with Australian plants, and though on the ves- 
sel rounding Capo Horn, snow fell on the ship’s deck 
a foot deep, tlic plants were delivered in England 
healthy and vigorous, after the long voyage and 
changing temperature, some among them being kinds 
that had nover before been seen alive in Europe. 
When Sir William Reid was governor of Bermuda 
he had glazed cases constantly on the way to and 
from other countries exchanging plants- and Mr. 
Fortune, in his late voyage from China, brought 215 
out of 250 plants in good condition by similar means. 
Formerly it was exceedingly difficult to save twenty 
plants alive out of a hundred. 
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a wide-mouthed bottle, or glass jar such as used bv 
confectioners, will show what can be done on a small 
scale. It should be about half filled with light peaty 
earth, well moistened, but not sufficiently bo as to 
have the water stand at the bottom, and m this the 
seed or plant is to be set. The cover is then to be 
put on, with a strip of soft leather to insure its fitting 
closely, and nothing more is necessary. Leave the jar 
in a place where it may receive a due amount of light, 
and the plant will grow and flourish, fed by the mois- 
ture arising from the earth, and which, as it cannot 
escape, is condensed and returned to its source, to be 
again diffused, and so on for years, while the plant 
not unfrequent ly grows till it fills the whole interior. 
Another way is to take a commou soup-plate, put a 
thin layer of soft sandstone at the bottom, and cover 
it with three or four inches of sandy or peaty earth ; 

put in the plants, supply moisture 
as above directed, and cover them 
with a bell glass, (see figure 108 ), 
pressing it slightly down into the 
earth so as to exclude the air, and 
the growth will go on m liko 
manner. If water be needed 
after lapse of time, it may be 
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poured on the rm and suffered to soak throngli with- 
out lifting the glass. Coses may also be made square, 
or oblong, and of any dimensions by fitting glass with 
putty into a light framework of wood or zinc ; and as 
will be easily understood, a variety of forms may be 
made to suit different apartments. Figure 109 is «m 
example, combining lightness with elegance; or it may 
be arched, or pyramidal, or roof-like, or constructed so 
as to represent a temple, or a ruin, with the graceful 
tracery and foliations still remaining in the window. 

Figure 110 will serve as 
Fig. 110. a guide to those who may 

feel inclined to a gothic 
style. Mr. Ward has one 
which ho calls the Ttn* 
tern-abbey case, from its 
representing one of the 
windows of that ancient 
edifice. If there bo a win- 
dow recess, the sash might 
be made to form ono side 
of the case, the other be- 
ing towards the room. 
When the case is large it 
is desirable to have ono 
portion of the glass made 
to open as a door, with 
cloBe-fitling joints, to al- 
low of the hand being 
passed in to supply mois- 
ture, or to clip the plants 
and remove uead leaves. 
This, however, would not 
need to be done more 
han once a year. 

Such a case as shown at figure 108 the upper per- 
tion of the stand is a tray of zinc from four to six 
inches deep, filled with earth and soft sandstone and 
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of superabundant moisture. A large case of this kind 
affords apace for building up a little patch of rook* 
work in which plants may be made to grow. 

Care must be taken to assort the plants according 
to their nature : those that liko moisture must have 
fa case to themselves, and so of those which like but 
[little moisture. The two cannot be expected to thrive 
1 in the same case. Also plants which grow best in 
the shade must not be mingled with those that flour* 
jsh in the sun ; by the use of a screen, or by draw- 
us the stand away from the window, the amount 
oi fljjht may be regulated at pleasure. It should bo 
remembered, however, that a sufficiency of light is in- 
dispensable; plants suffer more by sudden removal 
from a light to a dark situation than by changes of 
temperature. Light enables them to resist cola. 

Ferns, and all kmds of cryptogamous plants will 
grow in these cases ; there is none of the troublo of 
I Atiily watering ; if properly started they only want to 
Kuo let alone. Fuehsms, fain roses, primroses, toad-flax, 
f ranunculus, W'ood-sorrel, wood-anemone, yellow piui- 
IjHjmel, vcrunica, stitohwort, besides irises, tulips, and 
It lie convolvulus, are a few of the plants which may bo 
jfucecssfully grown. Of ferns, wo have in England 
Jthirty-six species, comprising eighty different vane* 
I ties, and these are among the most beautiful and 
I graceful of plants : rock-brakes, polypodmm, hymen* 
ophyllum, maidenhair, and lycopodium, or common 
club-moss, may be mentioned as suitable, and such as 
can be collected or purchased. Some of them are to 
be found on every moor and heath tliroughout Bri- 
tain. 

Thus even in the most smoky towns wo may glad- 
den ourselves with the beauty, freshness, and variety 
of nature. As Mr. Ward observes : “ These cases 
form the most beautiful blinds that can be imagined, 
and there is not a window in London that cannot com* 
maud throughout the year the most lu\u riant ver- 
dure. Indeed, hy moans of their instrumentality, 
London, or any other large town, might be converted 
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into one vast garden. Admitting more light into the 
dwellings, continually purifying the atmosphere, and 
furnishing food to the mind as well os the body, — 
they would be invaluable to those who have not the 
opportunity of visiting the country. They might be 
made, moreover, the means of illustrating tliq antiqui- 
ties of any country, by erecting in them models of old 
towers, castles, gateways, &c., and which, vfben cov- 
ered with plants, would form tableaux vivapts of the 
highest interest. Nothing can be conceited more 
cheerful than the appearance of rooms thus furnished, 
and in proportion as the use of these caseA becomes 
more general among the middle and higher crosses, a 
new field of healthml and profitable industry Will be 
opened to the poor, who might not only be employed 
in procuring plants from the country, but whtse in* 
genuity might he called into play in executing the 
models above referred to in sandstone, chalk, orjothe* 
suitable material.’* 
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AIR AND VENTILATION. 

Air and ventilation : without the one, wo cannot 
have the other ; neither can we have life and health. 

To understand the matter properly, we must take 
various subjects into consideration. We ought to 
know — First, what air is, and the way in which it 
supports life ; — Second, what are the effects of bad air 
upon the human constitution ; and Third, how bad 
air may he got rid of, and good air obtained. 

Now, to answer the lirst question : every one knows 
that fishes live in water ; we have seen them, at times, 
swimming about in the rivers, and to all appearance, 
enjoying themselves ; and wo bcc that they breathe 
by opening and shutting their mouths and gills. 
Some fishes live quite at the bottom, and others live 
far down in the deep sea. So human beings live at 
the bottom of a deep ocean of air, and move about in 
it as comfortably us fishes in water; and although 
wo cannot see it, we know by other signs that it sur- 
rounds us. 

On perfectly calm days, if we move our hand ra- 
pidly backwards aud forwards, we feel a cool and gen- 
tle blowing ; if we move a stick swiftly, wo hear a 
noise ; if we move a fan, we foci a draught ; thus 
showing that wo arc surrounded on every side by a 
something, which however yields to our slightest 
movement. But on windy days wo feel greater re- 
sistance, and we sec that birds do not get on so easily 
as at other times, and trees bond and wave their 
branches as though they felt the pleasure of exercise. 
These effects are produced by air ; or, as it is some- 
times called, the atmosphere. It is heaviest nearest 
to the earth, aud the higher wo ascend the lighter it 
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becomes, so that when travellers have climbed to the 
tops of high mountains, they have scarcely been able 
to breathe the light air of those lofty regions. This 
atmosphere, or ooean of air, rises to the height of 
forty miles above our heads, and overspreads tho 
whole earth to the same extent, and moves with it in 
its course round tho sun ; and if the globe were not 
•urrounded so by the atmosphere, every living thing 
would die, — plants, animals, and human beings. 

Having thus shown that we are always living in 
air, we come next to inquire what this air is. 

The air, or atmosphere, is made up of three differ- 
ent sorts of gas ; oxygen, nitrogen (azoto, as it is fre- 
quently named), and carbonic acid, mixed together in 
certain proportions. Whatever the quantity wo weigh 
or measure, bo it largo or small, we always find 21 
parts oxygen, 70 parts nitrogen, and about one part 
carbonic acid. This is tho air intended to support 
life j in tlioso proportions it is pure air, and if circum- 
stances occur to alter these, we are sure to suffer in 
some way or other. Every thing on earth is specially 
adapted to this sort of atmosphere, and were it other- 
wise, witli our present constitution, we should none 
of us be hero to know anything at all about it. 

Animals and human beings breathe during the 
whole of their lives ; that is, they keep on drawing 
air into their bodies, and sending it out again : this is 
breathing, or respiration. A breath drawn in is callod 
an inspiration, and a breath sent out is called an ex- 
piration. The mr enters by our mouth, and passes 
down the windpipe in tho throat, into the lungs. 
Most persons have seen the lights of a sheep or pig, 
with the gristly pipe to which they are attached; 
these are the lungs and wind-pipe. Dy blowing into 
the pipe, the lungs will be seen to swell up, just as a 
sponge swells up wit h water : we might call them, 
indeed, an air-sponge or bellow's. In a man or woman 
the lungs are placed on each side of the chest, just 
within the ribs, and as they are filled and emptied by 
our breathing, so does the breast rise and fall. The 
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Air is no sooner taken in than it is sent out again, but 
in this short space it lias done a very important work ; 
and what this is, will be our next question. 

Between the lungs, rather towards the left side, is 
the heart, inside of which are four hollow spaces or 
colls, and we shall prosently soo what they are for. 
The heart is so made as to keep on beating, without 
onco stopping, as long as we live ; it beats about 75 
times a minute, and with every beat, blood rushes 
through tho four cells, then to the lungs, and is forced 
through the pipes called arteries all over tho body, 
down even to the ends of our fingers and toes. 

After leaving the lungs, the blood flows into ono of 
the hollow spaces in the heart, named the left auricle ; 
this bag immediately shrinks up or contraots, and 
forces the blood into another bag called the left vent- 
ricle; this shrinks up in turn, and forces tho blood 
into a large pipe named the aorta, and from this it 
passes into the arteries. The arteries grow smaller 
and smallor, until at last their ends ure finer than a 
needle, and like a network. When tho blood arrives 
here, it meets and enters into the ends of tho veins, 
and it is tho duly of the veins to carry it back again 
to the heart. As the veins get nearer and nearer to 
the chest they become larger ; until at lust they pour 
a stream of blood into one of the bogs in the right 
side of tho heart, called the right auricle ; this shrinks 
up, and sends it up to the right ventricle, and this 
again pumps it into tho lungs, from which it makes 
the round of the body in the same way. 

This pumping motion is always going on while we 
are alive; and is called the circulation of the blood. 
The vast amount of work thus carried on, boat after 
beat, pumping the same blood over and over again, 
may be judged of when wo know that the quantity of 
blood which passes through the hoart every twenty- 
four hours is nearly 11,000 pints ; more than 24 hogs- 
heads. 

We therefore see that, with every beat of tho hoart, 
a stream of blood is sent to the lungs, and there is a 
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good reason why it should be so ; for by this means 
it is kept pure and in a fit state to support life. 
When the blood enters the lungs, it spreads over all 
the little holes or bladders with which they are filled. 
There are 174,000,000 of these bladders in one pair of 
lungs, and this great number is necessary, in order to 
make up a very largo surface j in the same way that 
by filling a locomotive boiler with tubes, a large sur- 
face is obtained for the production of steam. The 
surface of the human lungs is 440 square feet ; and, 
as just observed, as soon as the blood enters from the 
right ventricle of the heart, it overspreads the whole, 
75 times in a minute. But in the same space of a 
minute, a healthy man breathes twenty times, and 
each time the air penetrates every part of the lungs ; 
and now the remarkablo and important change before 
alluded to takes place. The blood which comes from 
the veins, through the heart, into the lungs, is of a 
dark purple, or almost black colour, owing to its be- 
ing filled with tho carbon, or waste, from those parts 
of tho body through which it has flowed. Ko sooner, 
however, does it meet tho air drawn in as breath, than 
the black colour changes to a bright red. Tho dark- 
ooloured carbon unites with a part of the oxygen of 
tho air and forms carbonic acid gas, while the remain- 
ing oxygen mingles with the blood, which being thus 
charged anew with life, flows onwards through the left 
side of the heart as boforo described. The carbonic 
acid gaB does not remain in the lungs, we breathe it 
out through the wind-pipe between every breathing 
that we make to draw in pure air. It as by this won- 
derful process that our blood is ventilated, or purified, 
and mado fit to do its work of supporting life in every 
limb and muselo of tbo body. 

When we breatho out the carbonic gas wo send out 
at tho same time a small quantity of watery vapour. 
We may know this by breathiug on a glass, when the 
vapour will bo seen on tho surface similar to steam. 
But the carbonic acid gas is a deadly poison, and, 
except in tho natural proportions, is quite unfit for 
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breathing : a healthy man gives off 50 ounces of this 
gas in twenty-four hours, and it is calculated that 
4,500,000 lbs. are added to the atmosphere every day 
by the population of London. It is this injurious 
gas which collects at the bottom of deep wolls, or in 
brewers* vats : we sometimes hear of people being 
suffocated by it. A simple experiment will serve to 
show one of the effects produced by this : — Take a 
glass jar nearly full of clean limo-water, blow into it 
for a few minutes through a straw, and the water will 
presently have a milky appearance. But if, instead 
of blowing into it with your mouth, you use a pair of* 
bellows, no such effect will be produced. Yet not- 
withstanding the large quantity of carbonic acid gas 
every day added to the atmosphere in various parts 
of the world, so wisely has Providence arranged that, 
except in particular cases, the air wo breathe always 
contains the quantity adapted to our life and health, 
and no more. It is a heavy gas, and spreading itself 
over the surface of the globe, a largo portion sinks 
into, or is absorbed by the water, and although inju- 
rious to man, it is the food of plants. Plants live on 
carbonic acid gas j they tako up some with water by 
their roots, and a still larger quantity by their loaves 
a process which helps to purify the atmosphere, and 
make it fit for the support of human life. 

It will thus bo seen, that unless we draw pure air 
into our lungs while breathing, the blood cannot bo 
properly purified : unless there be the proper quan- 
tity of oxygen, the carbon, instead of being separated 
from the blood, remains in it, and is carried again 
over the body j and should this go on for any length 
of time, many ill consequences follow. These are now 
to be noticed under the second head, stated at the 



In the first place, the breathing of impure air tends 
inevitably to shorten life : the body loses its health 
and strength, the mind its vigour, and becomes feeble 
aud desponding. People who breathe bad air day 
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after day are always in a low, norvous state — they 
are, in fact, but little more tlian half alivo. They 
fancy that the least whiiT of fresh air will give them 
their death of cold j they have but little appetite for 
food, they become pale and sallow in complexion, and 
cannot bear a sudden noiso without a violent start. 
The circets of bad air in shortening life, are shown to 
an alarming extent in our largo towns ; people who 
reside in clean and airy districts live as long again as 
those who dwell in dirty and crowded neighbour* 
hoods. In the Whitechapel district of London, tlio 
average term of life for a person in good circumstances 
is forty-five yews, but for ono of the labouring class 
it is only twenty-two years ; and in all our large 
towns the differences are us groat, and in some cases 
greater. Fevers and soino contagious diseases gene- 
rally break out first in dirty, ill -ventilated quarters, 
and thus the working-classes, whoso means of living 
depend entirely on their health and strength, arc the 
first to suffer. Other distressing and fatal diseases 
are also caused by impure air, and though there are 
various- causes, such as improper or scarce food, cold, 
wretched dwellings — yet want of fresh air is the no- 
torious predisposing cause of disordered health. Scro- 
fula, if not produced by impure air, is greatly aggra- 
vated by it, and the same may ho said of consump- 
tion; besides which, measles, skin diseases, soro eyes, 
rickets, all are more or less occasioned or promoted 
by want of proper ventilation. M. Baudelocque, a 
French physician, states, that in some ill-built vil- 
lages in France, where the inhabitants breathed the 
bad air over ami over again for mouths together, num- 
bers of them died rotten with scrofula. No matter 
whether it be in a gentleman’s house or labourer’s 
house, if the foul air be not changed, disease will bo 
certain to make its appearance : ricli or poor, both 
suffer from neglect. A. hundred years ago, the Lord 
Mayor of London, two judges, and one alderman, all 
died from a fever which broke out in Newgate, owing 
to the dirt and want of fresh air. Jails were never 
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ventilated in these days, nor indeed until a much later 
period, and, as a consequence, were scarcely ever free 
from what was called jail-fever. On board ship, too, 
foul air often causes great waste of life : the suffoca- 
tion of seventy individuals on hoard the Londonderry 
steamer, on the Irish coast, but a few years since, is 
a melancholy instance of the fatal eilbets of brcatluug 
foul air. Wa have heard of persons living in tho 
worst parts of London, who had not opened their 
windows or combed their hair for more than a year ; 
t he air in their rooms was so exceedingly impure and 
offensive, that a benevolent visitor who had called 
fainted away. A similar result has followed on going 
into dress -makers* work-rooms, or tailors’ workshops, 
where a great many persons work, sitting close to- 
gether, and breathing tho same foul atmosphere for 
weeks together. In all other workshops, too, where 
no measures are taken to get rid of bad air, ill efforts 
will ensue ; and can we wonder that the men are weak 
and low-spirited, and dir early ? Town or country, 
it will be all the same if people will not open their 
windows and let in fresh mr. We have often gone 
into cottages out in the broad open country, in which 
tho air was as foul as in the dirty alloys of a town ; 
the inmates seemed to delight in keeping out the free 
pure air of heaven, blowing around them on every 
side. 

The air is rendered impure by other causes as well 
as that of breathing, but we shall treat of those in 
another chapter. Mean w Idle, \vc have shown, that 
pure air is composed of oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bonic acid gas, in certain lixed proportions — that 
these proportions arc such as are lit ted for healthy 
breathing — that unless these proportions are main- 
tained the blood cannot be p drilled-- -that impure air 
makes impure blood, and is one great cause of disease 
and death ; — and our next duty will be to show that 
such a state of things need not exist. To quote from 
the Sanitary Commissioners’ Report — “ Pure air is so 
necessary to life, health, and comfort — more ncces- 
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sary, indeed, than food itself, inasmuch as that, with* 
out a due supply of it, the best and most abundant 
food will give neither health nor strength, — and to 
ensure it in every house occupied by the poor — in 
every factory, workhouse, hospital, or other building 
made to receive numbers — seems a primary and im- 
perative duty.” 



CHAPTER XXTL 


AIB AND VENTILATION— CONTINUED. 

In a former part of tliis subject we explainod what is 
meant by air— how it acts upon the living body — and 
the ill effects produced by breathing it in an impure 
state. "We now come to treat of ventilation , or the 
means by which a constant supply of pure air may 
be obtained. This can be done in two ways — natu- 
rally and artificially: by the first is meant availing 
ourselves of certain natural laws which exist, so to 
speak, ready to our hand ; the second is the making 
use of certain mechanical methods for admitting good 
air, and expelling bad air from our dwellings. 

Now, it is a natural law that air, when warm, is 
lighter than air at the ordinary temperatures. We 
see that smoke goes up a chimney, or rises upwards 
from a fire lit out of doors. Why is this ? Because a 
stream of air passes through the fire, and being thus 
warmed, up it goes carrying the smoko with it. In 
cold weather we see also that breath ascends as it 
loaves the mouth and nostrils ; and the rising of 
steam from the spout of a tea-kettle must bo familiar 
to every one. And it is owing to the continual move- 
ment occasioned by the passage of warm currents, 
that the atmosphere is maintained in a healthy condi- 
tion. Here we have so many proofs that warm air 
ascends, and if we make a proper vent it will escape 
of itself from a room. 

Except in unwholesome neighbourhoods, when wo 
are out of doors, we breathe in, or inspire pure air ; 
but as the greater part of most persons’ lives is passed 
in-doors, it concerns us chiefly to know how' to bring 
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pure air into houses and workshops. Generally speak- 
ing, no attempt is made to get rid of bad air ; people 
who have attended crowded meetings will have ob- 
served that the windows of the building soon become 
covered with vapour, which, after a time, runs down 
in large drops : besides this, a sickly suffocating smoll 
is perceived, produced by the watery vapour of the 
breath, the carbonic acid gas which comes off the 
lungs, and the perspiration constantly thrown off 
from every one’s skin. All those effects put together 
make up a sickening and poisonous atmosphere ; and 
if pure air were prevented finding its way in from 
the outside, before many hours all the people in the 
room would certainly die. If a man happen to dio 
while cleaning out an old well, or a cesspool, or seve- 
ral persons are suffocated by the foul gas from a 
sewer, the event creates quite a sensation; but no 
one is startled by the fact that thousands of people iu 
this country are breathing poisoned air day after day 
as long as they live. In addition t o the causes above 
mentioned, by which the air is vitiated, or rendered 
unfit for breathing, the use of ga*, oil-lamps, or can- 
dles m a room tends further to spoil it, as they all 
throw off carbonic* acid gas. 

Every person requires for healthful breathing ten 
cubic feet of air every minute ; that i<, lie ouglit to 
have as much as w ill till a box one foot square and ten 
feet long, and unless a full supply i* kept up, he is 
sure to suffer in some way. Farmers know that when 
com is too thickly sown it does not thrive well, the 
air cannot get iu among it to shake it about, to venti- 
late it. The same with plantations of trees ; unless 
they ure kept thinned to admit sun and air, they grow 
up weak and of little value. So with human beings : 
old or young, they must all have a sufficient supply 
of pure air to keep their lungs properly ventilated. 

There are several ways of ventilating rooms by 
openings in the coiling ; ventilators in the window, 
chimney, or door ; or by frequently openiug the doors 
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and window». It must bo remembered, however, that 
ventilation is not yet a perfect science } a method 
which answers successfully in one place will not act 
equally well in another. If, therefore, first experi- 
ments do not prove satisfactory, the attempt must 
not be given up in despair, as though ventilation 
were an impossibility ; on the contrary, we must ex* 
ert our inventive powers a little more until the object 
be accomplished. 

Ventilation by moans of openings in the ceiling 
(figure 111) is chiefly useful for large public buildings 


Fig. ill. 



and school-rooms. For a room with 100 scholars in 
it two openings, 18 inches square, or a largo number 
of small openings, would bo sufficient j tho warm 
breathed air rises through these into tho empty spaoo 
ribove and passes away into the atmosphere by fun- 
nels or cowls in the roof, as shown by the two forms 
in the drawing above. If the cowls are made to turn 
round and round by the wind, in the same way as 
those fixed on chimneys, so much the better, as tho 
motion draws a current upwards, and thereby re- 
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moves the had air before it has had time to cool and 
descend again into the room beneath. Besides this, 
every time the scholars leave the room, the windows 
should be opened. 

There are several kinds of window ventilators $ 
one of the simplest is a wooden frame 8 inches 
wide, 1 inch thick, and in length the same as the 
width of the window. This is to be covered with a 
strip of fine wire gauze, and is placed at the top of 
the upper sash of the window, lowered to receive it, 
and is kept in its place by pushing the sash up again 
until it holds the frame securely. A supply of fresh 
air will then find its way into the room without caus- 
ing an uncomfortable draught, as would be the case 
through an unprotected opening. If this plan cannot 
be adopted, a pane of glass may be taken out and its 
place filled up with a sheet of zinc, perforated or 
pierced full of small holes. Instead of zinc, a pane of 
perforated glass may be 
used, which has the ad- 
vantage of not keeping 
out light. Another way 
is to fix one of the upper 
panes in a hinged frame 
shut in at the sides and 
top with perforated zinc, 
and made to slope inwards 
as occasion requires. Ac- 
cording to the slope so 
will be the quantity of 
fresh air that enters the 
room, and this may be 
regulated at pleasure, as 
soen in figure 112. 

The chimney ventilator is meant to be fixed in an 
opening cut through the brickwork or breast of the 
chimney, from the room to the flue, two or three 
inches below the ceiling : the opening may be the 
size of one or two bricks, according to circumstances. 
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Arnott’s ventilator, of wliich a representation is given 
in figure 113, is self-acting. 
It may be described as a 
square metal box, made to 
fit in a space the size of 
a brick (or two bricks, as 
above-stated), and having 
a trap door or valve on 
the sido which comes into 
the room. This valve is 
balanced by a weight fast- 
ened to it by a bent arm, 
so as to keep it shut ; but as Boon os any breathed 
or warm air rises to the top of the room, it pushes 
the valve open and passes away up the chimney 
with the smoke. In some cascH it has been found 
necessary to keep tlio valve shut m vory windy 
weather to prevent smoke blowing into the room, 
and this may be easily done by fixing a wire to 
tho weight, as at figure 114, and looping the lower 
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Fig. 114. 



end to a small hook in tho wall. These ventilators 
act best when the fire is lighted, but they are service- 
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able at other times, and those who have used them 
say that they assist in keeping the walls of a room 
dean, as a good deal of dust which would otherwise 
settle upon them, passes into the chimney with the 
current of air. 

On holding a lighted candle in the open doorway of 
a warm room, the flame will bo blown outwards at the 
top of tho door and inwards at the bottom. Advan- 
tage may bo taken of this fact to keep up a circulation 
of air in tho apartment, by cutting a hole through the 
door at tho top and bottom, and covering it with per- 
forated zinc, wire gauze, or a sliding cover of wood, 
as shown at figure 115. The latter plan enables ua 


Fig. 115. 



to havo a larger or smaller current of air passing in 
and out, ns may he preferred. 

Those persons who havo neither the means nor 
ability to make or purchase ventilators, can, whenever 
they choose, keep their rooms properly ventilated by 
frequently opening tho doors and windows. This 
costs nothing, and will bo effectual when all other 
means fail. Most working-people have but one living 
room, which makes it necessary for them to be more 
especially careful to keep it sweet, as they have to 
carry on many operations which tend to spoil the air, 
— washing and cooking, for instance ; and how long 
tho smell of soap-suds, or of herrings and onions, 
elmgs to a room ! But this may be prevented by 
opening tho door and window as soon a» the work or 
meal is over. Tho air from without rushes through 
and in a few minutes the room is purified. All rooms 
admit of being ventilated in this way, and it w ould be 
well to lay down a rule for the purpose and follow it 
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steadily day after day. Thus — open the door and 
window for a few minutes on first getting up in the 
morning ; the same after every meal, and as often be- 
tween as may be desirable. In fine warm weather 
the window may be left open all day ; but should any 
one of the inmates be ill, care must be taken in admit- 
ting air. There are many men who work all day in 
close, unhealthy workshops : wo trust that after read- 
ing these romarks they will endeavour at least to 
oroathe pure air when at home. It is perhaps in 
bed-rooms more than elsewhere that mischief occurs. 
A third part of our lives is passed in sloop, and yot 
the object of people generally appears to be to shut 
out the pure air of heaven — the breath of life — from 
bed-chambers, under a mistaken notion that night air 
is injurious ; as though Providence delighted to work 
mischief during the hours of darkness ! Nothing of 
the kind : if wo avoid draughts, wo may breatho tho 
night air as long us wo like ; what wo havo to do in, 
to avoid breathing tho air which has already been 
breathed over and over again. Yet this is what com- 
monly takes place in bed-rooms. Sometimes there 
aro thick curtains to the windows as woll as a blind ; 
then there aro curtains round tho bed, and when 
these are kept drawn all night, the breath of the 
sleepers will have poisoned tho air so much, that a 
bird will die if hung up for a time in the upper part 
of tho bed. It would bo well if bod curtains were 
quite done away with, and French bedsteads used, or 
others with low posts, so as to allow of a free circula- 
tion of air. Fire-places in bed-rooms should be always 
kept open, and not closed by a fire- board ; neither 
should tlie chimney be stopped, as it is a vory useful 
channel of ventilation. 

The door, whenever possible, should bo left partly 
open ; and by screwing on a chain, such as is now 
used for street doors, there will be as much security 
as with a door close Bhut and bolted. The upper half 
of tho window also should be open an inch or two ; it 
will be easy to hang up a curtain so as to prevent a 
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draught blowing upon the persons in bed. Let those 
who hare boon lather to accustomed to close bed- 
rooms try this plan, and they will at once be aware 
of the difference of feelings on rising in the morning ; 
the dull heavy sensation will be greatly relieved or 
disappear altogether. The close sickly smell will no 
longer be perceived ; and where several children sleep 
in the same room, their rest will be more refreshing 
and undisturbed, and they will wake in the morning 
cheerful and active for the duties of the day. On 
this point Sir James Clark observes : “ Lot a mothor, 
who has been made anxious by the sickly looks of her 
children, go from pure air into their bed-room in the 
morning before a door or window has been opened, 
and remark the state of the atmosphere — the close, 
oppressive, and ofton foetid odour of the room — and 
she may cease to wonder at tlio pale, sickly aspect of 
her children. Let her pay a similar visit sometimes 
after means have been taken, by the chimney venti- 
lator or otherwise, to secure a full supply and conti- 
nual renewal of the air in the bed room during tlio 
night, and sho will be able to account for the more 
healthy appearance of hor children, which is sure to 
be the consequence of supplying them with pure air 
to breathe.” 

It lias boen observed that the air of a room is 
spoiled and rendered unfit for breathing by smoke or 
flame. A single candle needs almost as much air to 
keep it burniug as a man requires for breathing ; and 
two ordinary gas burners consume as much air as 
three men. Hence it is especially necessary in work- 
shops, and other largo rooms where many lights 111*0 
kept burning, to provide for a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, and for the immediate escape of the foul air. 
One of the best ways of doing this is to have a funnel, 
shaped something like the mouth of a trumpet, fixed 
over tho burner. This funnel is connected with a 
tube that runs across the coiling into the chimney, 
and this way tho smoke and hoated air pass off imme- 
diately, and at the same time, by creating a current, 
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assist materially in ventilating the apartment. Let it 
not be forgotten that heat in connection with a tubo 
or other channel is the most effectual means for ven- 
tilation. 

Most persons who work in factories know that such 
buildings are in many instances supplied with warm 
pure air. This is a great benefit in cold damp wea- 
ther ; and we are acquainted with several ingenious 
mechanics who have contrived to warm their houses 
in the same way. They make a hquare wooden tube 
or spout long enough to reach from the outside of the 
house to the fire-place ; this is laid under tlio floor, 
and the inner end is brought into a hollow spac*' or 
chamber made at the back of the fire. This chamber 
becomes hot, and consequently air rushes into it from 
the outside, and after being heated parses by another 
tube into the room at one side of the mantel-pieec ; 
thus, without any additional fire, a greater amount of 
warmth is obtained. To make this plan answer, the 
arrangements must be very carefully contrived. But 
those persons who live in manufacturing districts, if 
they will only make use of their powers of observa- 
tion, may always find models in their neighbourhood. 

Wc have thus considered the subject in a way most 
consistent with the nature of our work ; we have ex- 
plained methods which admit of being practically ap- 
plied witli but littlo expense or difficulty; and in 
bringing our remarks to a close, wo may direct atten- 
tion to one or two leading principles. First : The 
upper part of a room (supposing it to be badly venti- 
lated or not ventilated at all) is always filled with foul 
air, which keeps on increasing until it i-> breathed by 
persons who are in the room, 1o the prejudice of their 
health. Second: The openings for the escape of 
1 his foul air must be made as near the ceiling as pos- 
sible. Third : Fresh air finds its way into a room at 
the lower part ; and if openings for ventilation are 
made in the upper part, a stream of air fit for breath- 
ing is always passing through the room. Fourth : 
By opening* windows and doors, the air of a room 

Q 
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may be purified as many times a day as may be de- 
sired. 

Now this last suggestion is one which even the 
poorest person may adopt; and while so ready a 
method of ventilation may be practised, while such 
a cheap means for promoting health offers itself to 
every one, wc trust that none of our readers will ne** 
leefc to adopt it. 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 


INFLUENCE OP LIGHT ON HEALTH. 

Cheerfulness is a groat blessing and is the parent 
of many others. It gives a relish to simple fare, adds 
a charm to plain features, and keeps down petty 
troubles. Cheerfuluoss, in fact, is another name for 
health ; it is difficult for people, when out of health, 
to be cheerful. There are causes of cheerfulness as 
well as causes of gloom and despondency; on dull, 
foggy, or rainy days we feel loss animation than in 
fine sunshiny weather ; and light, if not the chief, is 
one of the principal causes of cheerfulness. Unless 
there bo light in the dwelling wo can hardly hope for 
light in the hoart. 

The ill effects consequent on a deficiency of light, 
though often brought under notice, have not yet been 
considered with duo attention. And it is a lament- 
able fact that, even in situations where a full supply 
of light may be obtained, people are often unwilling 
to take the necessary pains for its admittance. There 
may soom to be good reason why houses in the nar- 
row streets and alleys of towns should be gloomy, but 
there can be no good reason why cottages and houses 
in country places should be dismal also. Yet wo 
often see dwellings by the side of broad commons, or 
on the slopes of breezy hills, with windows so small 
as not to admit a tenth of the light required. 

Darkness and gloom have a depressing effect on the 
health and spirits. The light of the sun is as neces- 
sary for the health and growth of human beings as 
for plants. Who is there that lias not noticed the 
vocal liveliness of birds under bright sunshine ; ani- 
mals frisk about in the warm rays, and insects, which 
are seldom or never seen in cloudy weather, come 
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forth by thousands. Infants, too, enjoy light ; they 
turn their eyes eagerly towards it, and when restless 
or cross, are often quieted by the beams of the sun or 
moon. Plants grown in the dark or by lamp-light, 
instead of being green are of an unhealthy white hue, 
and the pores which open from every part of the 
stalk and loaves in the natural state, are but very few 
in number or altogether wanting. Hence the plant 
is unable to perform its most important function— 
that of transpiration, or breathing — an act entirely 
due to tho influence of light, for the pores of healthy 
growing plants open in the sunshine and close in the 
dark. During the day they take in carbonic acid gas 
from the atmosphoro, and give out oxygen ; but in 
the night they take in oxygen and give out carbonic 
acid. The taste of plants, too, is affected by light ; 
some which are sour m the morning become tasteless 
at noon, and bitter at night. The peaches grown un- 
der the sun of America are as much superior to those 
of England as the latter are to sloes. Hardeners and 
firmors find that plants, when crowded together, 
struggle towards the light. Chlorine and hydrogen 
gases, tf mixed together and kept in the dark, will 
never unite ; the light of day causes them to mingle 
slowh, but m direct sunslimo they combine instan- 
taneously, and explode with a loud report. Colours 
fade in a strong light, and as most readers know, 
portraits are taken by the action of light. Some 
trades cannot be carried on without a good light: 
dyers And that brighter colours are obtained under a 
oiear, than under a cloudy sky. People who work m 
dark rooms, or in mines, are sallow and sickly in 
complexion, and sometimes deformed. One great 
cause of despondency and illness among emigrants 
while on board ship, is want of sufficient light be- 
tween decks. 

Bearing these interesting effects in mind, wo shall 
better comprehend the reason why dwelling-houses 
ought to be built so as to admit plenty of light. Un- 
fortunately the reverse of this is what mostly prevails, 
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and the cottages and tenements inhabited by the 
working-classes in this country, arc neither so salu- 
brious or comfortable as they ought to be. In the 
First Report of the Health of Towns 7 Commission, a 
case is recorded of a lady who lived in a narrow street 
in Paris, in a small room, on which the sun never 
shone. She had been ill many years without amend- 
ment ; at last the physician ordered her removal to 
a cheerful apartment, when she immediately recov- 
ered : her illness arose from want of light. At St. 
Petersburgh also, it had been observed during several 
years, that the soldiers lodged on one side of a largo 
barrack, which was dark and gloomy, were ill throe 
times as often as those on the other side which had 
sufficient light. Medical men agree in stating that 
light greatly improves and promotes health. Mr. 
Ward, a surgeon, iu London, affirmed in evidence be- 
fore the Commission, that children reared in dark 
and dimly-lighted places were stunted in growth, and 
would be less able to work than others more favour- 
ably reared : the mind too is stunted and injured as 
well as the body. •* The moro dark corners,” he ob- 
serves, “ you have in the dwellings of the poor, the 
greater amount of dirt and tilth and he advises 
“ young people who are about to marry, and can only 
afford one or two rooms, to choose the largest room 
they can find, and in which they can obtain tho great- 
est quantity of solar light ; the amount of disease iu 
light rooms, as compared with dark rooms, being in- 
finitely less.” If direct light cannot be had, then bor- 
rowed light will bo better than none at all. A largo 
proportion of disease prevailing at one time among 
the humbler classes in Liverpool, was caused by their 
living in dark and dismal collars, with scarcely any 
light but what came in at tho door. The same evil is 
complained of in all large towns, and wherever im- 
proved dwellings have been built, a beneficial result 
has followed for the oceupauts. 

It very often happens that a person who lives in an 
ill-lighted house is obliged to work all day iu a 
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gloomy woikshop, this doubles the evil, and it be 
comes a duty with those who employ w ormneu t 
provide such shops as may not affect the health o 
their people Improved villages have been built n 
some parts of the country, and in othcis measure 
have been taken to impiove windows, particularly n 
small houses In Mr. Chadwicks valuable Bepor 
on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popula 
tion, we read that the Highland Society ofltred a pnzc 
for the best cottage window Yanous specimen* 
were sent 111 Some weu made of zmc, but these 
were ujected on the aduce ot tiadcsmen, a*' being toi 
weak to admit of lepur b} an unpi ictiscd hand 
Wood and lead are, foi the same loason, equally un 
suitable One was const meted with astragals (bais 
of malleable non, so tlun is Hi) little to impede thi 
light, and consequently admitting of glass ol a urj 
small size Cast non, howe\ei, appears to be th 
matcnal least liable to objection Jtiguie 116 is 
drawing ot the Highland Sot lety s window f llie si/ 
ol the sash is 39 inches 1 \ M inches It is made u 
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two parts } the lower one, w hicli includes three panes 
in height, is fixed ; the upper one is made to turn on 
a pivot at + +. Figure 117 is a side view of the samo 
window when open. The upper portion slopes out- 
wards, whereby ordinary rain is thrown off, and may 
be fixed at any required angle, according to the wea- 
ther, by means of the rack, the notches in which catch 
on the head of a stud, as shown by the black dot. 
The rack is attached to the right Bide of the sash, 
and when this is closed it hangs down inside without 
being in the way. Frames of this kind are made by 
Messrs. Moses M'Culloeh and Co., Gallmvgate, Glas- 
gow; and, without the wooden frame, the cost of 
each is 5s, Glass for such a window may be pur- 
chased at 2jd. per square. Figuro llfcJ is called the 

Fig. lid. 



Belper window. It "was invented by Mr. A. Strutt, 
of Derby ; it weighs GO lbs. without the glass, and 
cost* 12s. The size is 3 1 inches by 25 inches ; 
that of tho centre portion is given above; it is 
made so us to open easily without rubbing, and the 
weather is kept out by the rabbet on the edge of 
the frame, and a drip shelf above. It may be kept 
open to any distance by tin* guide bar, Jlgure 119 ; 
the hole in the end of tin, tits owr tne pin seen 
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Fig. 110. 



on the lower bar of the sash, and 
the pin seen on the under side 
of the bar drops into holes in a 
plate fixed inside the window at 
a. When the window is shut 


the guide bar rests against the frame, and thus 
the inconvenient hook dangling outside is altoge- 
ther avoided. These windows would appear adap- 
ted for farmhouses and workshops, as well as for 
cottages. They admit of being made of every va- 
riety of size, and, in most cases, they may be fitted 
Avitli ease to houses already built. In many situa- 
tions it will thus deserve consideration whether it 


may be better to repair the glass of old frames, or to 
adopt windows of this construction, which may be 
purchased and kept up at so very moderate an ex- 


pense. 


Some readers will remember that excel- 


lent narrative, ‘The Cottagers of Gienburnie,’ and 
how delighted Mrs. MacClarty’s serving-girl was after 
cleaning a long neglected casement ; she could scarce- 
ly believe that clean glass would look so bright, and 
let in so much light. And so it will be with every 
one wiio tries the same experiment : they will be 
gainers in every respect, for the more light that 
comes into the house the less encouragement is there 
for dirt j holes and corners will be routed out and 
purified, and what was once a dingy hovel may be- 
come a cheerful home. Surely whore light is such a 
olessing, it will not bo thought too much trouble to 
clean both sides of the windows once a week, espe- 
cially when it is remombored, as wc have before said, 
that light in the dwelling is a great promoter of light 
in the mind, of health in the body, and happiness 
the heart. 
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HOW TO PEED A FAMILY 


comprising 

EVERYDAY COOKERY, 

FOR 


EVERY FAMILY. 




PREFACE. 


There is another “ delightful task” in life, besides “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot,” and that is, to assist 
the mistress of a household — especially she who is cir- 
cumscribed by a limited income— in her daily perplexity 
of “ What to Cook, and How to Cook it.” 

To this task we now address ourselves, and the reader 
of these pages will find them full of the most practical 
Receipts on all subjects connected with the “ Every-day 
Cookery” of families of moderate incomes. 

As it would be absolute folly to lay before our friends 
modes of cookery of a costly character, and far beyond 
their reach, so it would be a poor economy to sacrifice 
comfort at the shrine of expense. 

Our object has been to combine comfort with economy 
— to prepare good fare at small cost— and we think, and 
trust, that an experimental acquaintance with our dishes 
will prove that we have achieved it. 
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THE KITCHEN. 


A kitchen should always ho well furnished; there is no 
necessity that it should be profusely so, but there should be a 
sufficiency of every thing which cun aid the cook in properly 
preparing the food entrusted to her. And when this important 
point has been realized, cleanliness in every article used should 
be scrupulously observed ; no utensil should be suffered to be 
put away dirty, it not only injures the article itself materially, 
but prevents its readiness for use on any sudden occasion. No 
good cook or servant would bo guilty of such an act; those who 
are, do so either from laziness or want of system, or a nature 
naturally dirty. A servant prone to this vice should never 
be retained ; it is better and easier to change frequently until 
the mistress is suited, however unpleasant these changes may 
prove, than Quixotically attempt to cure a person of this de- 
scription. Cleanliness is the most essential ingredient in the 
art of cooking, and bhould inviolably be maintained in the 
kitchen. 

The fixtures or fittings of a kitchen depend upon the builder, 
and in modern houses due attention is paid to the situations of 
the range, dresser, larder, &c. We have, therefore, no intention 
of expounding new theories, schemes for reducing the arrange- 
ment of a gigantic kitchen for a club to a small one for a house- 
hold; the ironmonger, if a tradesman of experience, will readily 
give all the necessary information required to substitute im- 
provements for old fixtures found to be inconvenient. We, 
however, givo engravings of several varieties of stoves, each 
presenting separate merits, and wo leave to those who consult 
our oracle to select the one which best suits their kitchen and 
their circumstances. 

In furnishing a kitchen there should be every thing likely 
to bo required ; a deficiency too often sacrifices the perfection 
of a dish. The following articles, of which we have given 
engravings, are requisite : we are indebted for the drawings 
and some useful suggestions in arranging the culinary articles 
to the courtesy of Messrs. Richard and John Slack, Furnishing 
Ironmonger, 336, Strand. 
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No. 13. — Pepper Mill. 



13. Pepper Mill , for grinding 
pepper; it can be regulated 
to grind either fine or coarse. 


14. Steupan Digester . 


1j. Saucepan Digester . 


16. Slack 7 8 Improved Digester. 
The great importance of this 
valuable utensil, the diges- 
ter, not only to poor fami- 
lies, but to the public in 
general, in producing a larger 
quantity oi wholesome and 
nourishing food, by a much 
cheaper method than has 
ever been hitherto obtained, 
is a matter of such serious 
and interesting considera- 
tion, that it cannot bo too 
earnestly recommended to 
those who make economy 
in the support of their families an object of their attention. 
The chief, and indeed the only thing neeessary to be done, is 
*■» direct a proper mode of using it to most advantage ; and 
this mode is both simple and easy. Care must be taken, in 
filling the digester, to leave room enough for the steam to pass 
off through the valve at tho top of the cover. This may be 
done by filling tho digester only three parts full of water and 
bruised bones or meat, which it is to be noticed are all to be 
put in together. It must then bo placed near a slow fire, so as 
wily to simmer (more heat injures tjie quality), and this it 
must do for the space of eight or ten hours. After this has 
been done, the soup is to bo strained through a hair sieve or 
cullender, in order to separate any bits of bones. The soup is 
then to be put into the digester again, and after whatever 



No. 15.— Saucepan Digester. 



No. 16 . — Digester. 
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vegetables, spices, &c., are thought necessary arc added, the 
whole is to be well boiled together for an hour or two, and 
it will be then fit for immediate use. In putting on the lid 
of the digester, take care that a mark, thus (X) on the lid, is 
opposite to a similar one on the digester. The digester may 
also be obtained to contain from four quarts to ten gallons. 
There are also saucepan and stewpan digesters, to hold from 


one to eight quarts. 



No. 17.— Improved Potato Steamer 



No. 18. — Paste Jipper. 



No. 19.— Fish Sussor«. 



No. 2(».— Stockpot and Stockpol Ladle, 



No. 21.— Cheese Toaster. 


17. The Improved Registered 
Potato Steamer. Its action 
is so simple, that by draw- 
ing out a knob when the 
potatoes arc cooked, the 
steam is allowed to escape 
from an aperture in the side, 
and the heat from the boil- 
ing water below converts 
the steamer into a dry hot 
closet, and completely eva- 
porates the moisture re- 
maining in them. Potatoes 
cooked in this steamer mu) 
be kept hot and good for 
several hours -without the 
least deterioration, but ra- 
ther an improvement m 
their flavour. 

IS. Paste Jigger, for trimming 
pastry, 

10. Fish Scissors , for cutting 
and tiimmmg lisli. 

20. Stockpol and Stockpot Ladle , 
used for preparing the m< at, 
bones, veg( tables, &e., tech- 
nically called stock, which 
forms the basis of soups. 


21. Cheese Toaster with double 
bottom for hot water. 
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No. 22.— Fish Kettle and Slice. 


22. Fish Kettle , for smaller fish, 
and Slice, for lifting them. 


23. Basting Ladle , and 


No. 23.— Basting Ladle. 



No. 24.— Dripping Pan. 



24. Dripping Fan, used to re- 
ceive the unctuous droppings 
from the roasting meat, and 
to re-apply them to its 
scorching surface. 


25. Fr< serving Pan, for making 
jams, jellies, marmalades, 


No. 25— Preserving Pan. 



No. 26.— Saucepan with loose 
Earthen Lining. 



20. Saucepan, with loose 
Earthen Lining, for boil- 
ing milk, custards, &c., 
without burning. 


27. Saucepan, with Lip, for 
melted butter, gravy, &c. 


No. 27.— Saucepan with Lip. 
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28. 


Warming or Mulling Pot , 
for wine or beer. 


No. 28.— Warming, or Mailing Pot. 



No. 29.— Metal Strainer. 



Xo, 30.— Stewpan. 



No. 31.— Egg Poacher. 



29. Metal Strainer , for gruel or 
gravy. 

30. Stewpan, differing from a 
saucepan in having straight 
sides, a flat cover, and flat 
handles, on which accouut 
it is more convenient for 
many purposes. 


31. Egg Poacher , with a loose 
inside frame, and ladles to 
hold the eggs. 




32. Apple and Turnip Scoops . 


Xo. 32. — Apple and Turnip Scoops. 


No. 33.— Trussing Needle. 


No. 31 — Larding Pin. 



No. 35.— Beef Fork. 


33. Trussing Needle , for Irus 
sing poultry. 

34. Larding Pin , made with 
split ends, like a cleft stick, 
to receive strips of fat ha- 
con, which arc grafted by 
its means in the surface of 
turkeys, poultry, &c. 

35. Beef Fork , for lifting large 
joints in the pot or saucepan. 
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No. 30.— Dishing-up Fork. 



No. 37.— Mincing Knife. 



No. 38.— Fritter Mould. 



No. 39.— Mushroom Mould. 



No. 40.— French Cook’s Knife. 



No. 41— Mashed Potato Fork. 



No. 42. — Beef Steak Tongs. 



No. 43.— Boiling Pot. 


36. Dishing-up Fork, for lifting 
small joints, vegetables, &c. 


37. Mincing Knife , for chopping 
up meat, suet, and “mince- 
meat.” 

38. Fritter Mould , and 

39. Mushroom Mould , used foi 
shaping fritter and mush- 
room cakes, being heated 
for the purpose on the hot 
plate or range hob. 

40. French Cook's Knife, much 
preferred by men cooks, es- 
pecially to the short round- 
bl acted knife, for cooking 
purposes. 

41. Mashed Potato Fork, for 
beating up mashed potato — 
much superior to the wooden 
spoon for this purpose. 

42. Beef Steak Tongs , for han- 
dling steaks, &c., during 
the grilling process. 


43. Boiling Pot , for the r> ei p- 
tion of large joints, pud- 
dings, &c. 



No. 44.— Yorkshire Tudding Fan. 



No. 45.— Tartlet Pan. 


44. Yorkshire Pudding Pan . 

45. Tartlet Pan , for baking tart- 
lets, &c. 
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46, Omelet Pan, a shallow frying 
pan, with shelving sides, for 
omelets. 

No. 46.— Omelet Pan. 


47. Frying Pan , requires no ex- 
planation. 

No. 47.— Frying Pan. 


48. Jelly Bag , made of felt or 
flannel, for straining jellies, 
purees, &c. 


No. 48.— Jelly Bag. 

49. Seasoning Box , with divi- 
sions for salt, pepper, or 
spices. 

No. 40.— Seasoning Box. 

50. Revolving Gridiron , with 
fluted bars, lined with ena- 
mel. 

No. 60.— Revolving Gridiron. 

51 . Knife Basket lim'd with tin ; 
easier cleaned than wood, 
and far preferable. 

52. Salamander. The round 
plate or blade of this in- 
strument is made hot in the 
fire and held over pastry, 
&c., to brown it. 


No. 61. — Knife Basket. 



No 62.— Salamander. 
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No. 53.— Vegetable Strainer. 


53. Vegetable Strainer , a wire 
frame made to fit inside a 
stowpan for removing par- 
ley or other vegetables when 
fried in lard or oil. 



No. 54 . — Egg Whisk. 


54. Egg Mimic, for beating up 
eggs, syllabubs, &c. 



55. Eariel Mould, a small shape 
for jellies or puddings. 



Paste Cutter , made in groat 
variety of pattern, for shap- 
ing tartlets, patties, &c. 

Scales. As one of the great 
elements of success in cook- 
ing is preciseness in the 
proportions of ingredients, 
the cook should never he 
without a good pair of 
scales, and blie should keep 
them in thorough order. In 
delicate dishes an unequal 
proportion of an article in- 
stated only to impart a cer- 
tain flavour, will ruin the 
dish. The necessity as well 


as use of scales is therefoio 
obvious. 

58 The Improved American 
Oven, made by Messrs. K. 
and J. Slack, is one of the 
most convi nient articles lor 
family use ; it entirely ob- 
viates the disagreeable ef- 
fects caused in the old ones 
by the gravy falling on the 
No. 6S.— Tlu‘ Tin] roved American iron pan, which being vtry 

0ven ' hot, produced a disagreeable' 

taste to the meat (as if baked.) The gravy in this one runs 
into a dripping-pan below, and the meat can he boasted through 
the door at the back without removing the oven from the fire. 
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The Cottager's Store is an economical, compact, and poit- 
ablc cooking apparatus, combining a good-sized oven, and 
hotplate . It will took ior a do/tu persons with one pound of 
coal or coke per hour, ind the top may also be used as an 
Ironing Stove It requite 1 - no fixing, has no tluc s to eh an, may 
be plated in any apartment, and is i gnat stcuuty against flit. 
Thcie weie specimens oi tlies< sto\es in rnuct Albeit’s Model 
House m Hjdc-paik, thej art specially adapted foi cottagers, 
emigrants, working men, Ac., and are also found very useful 
as economical adjuncts to private kitchens. 



• • muiLu/ uUa\\\y>/1 



Self-acting Cottage Range , — This is a very simple and 
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convenient range for small fam il ies, having a boiler which 
keeps a constant supply of hot water, also an oven which will 
hake well without extra fire. It is very moderate in price. 



The Improved Self-acting Kitchen Range . — This range 
is on the same principle as the cottage range, but lias a larger 
fire, witli winding cheek, by which the fire can be regulated to 
any size ; it has also a large oven and boiler. This range is 
made in all sizes, to suit either cottage or mansion. 

7 M POIli INT HINTS TO COOKS. 

Let there be a place for every article, and when not in 
use let every article be in its place. 

Keep every utensil oh an and ready for immediate use. 

Tin* stoekpot should never bo suffered to be empty, as 
almost any meats (save salt meats) or fowls make stock; tlu* 
remnants should never be thrown anywhere but into the stoek- 
pot, and should too much stock be already in your possession, 
boil it down to a glaze : waste is thus avoided. 

Keep your meat in a eool dry place, your ffsh on ice, and 
your vegetables on a stone floor tree from air. 

Out your soap when it comes in, and let it dry slowly. 

Keep your sweet herbs in paper bugs, each bag containing 
only one description of herb. They should be dried in the 
wind and not in the sun, and when ordered in a receipt should 
be cautiously used, as a preponderance in any seasoning spoils it. 

When oranges or lemons are used for juice, chop down the 
peel, put them in small pots and tie them down for use. 
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Attles. — In choosing apples, be guided by the weight ; the 
heaviest are the best, and those Bliould always be selected 
which, on being pressed by the thumb, yield with a slight 
crackling noise. Prefer large apples to small, for waste is saved 
in peeling and coring. 

Apples should be kept on dry straw in a dry place, and pears 
hung up by the stalk. 

Batter for Fish, Moat, Fritters, &c. — Prepare it with fine 
flour, salt, a little oil, beei, vinegar, or white wine, and the 
whites of eggs beaten up ; when of a proper thickness, about 
the size of a nutmeg-, it will drop out ot the speon at once. 
Fry in oil or hog’s lard. 

Carrots, if young, need only be wiped when boiled — if old, 
they must be scraped before boiling. Slice them into a dish, 
and pour over them melted butter. 

Cauliflowers. — Cut off the stalks, hut leave a little of tho 
green on ; boil in spring water with a little suit in it : they 
must not boil too fast. 

Celery - . — Very little is sufficient for soups, as the flavour 
is very predominating. It should lie particularly cleanly 
washed and curled when sent to table. To curl celery, wash 
well, and take off the outside stalks, cut it to a proper length, 
split each stalk into three or four divisions with a largo needle, 
then place the head of celery in spring water -with tho root 
uppermost, and let it remain for four or live hours — it may 
then be tastefully arranged on the dish. 

Game may often he made tit for eating when it seems 
spoiled, by cleaning it and washing with vinegar and water. 
Birds that are not likely to keep, should be drawn, cropped, 
and picked, then wash in two or three waters, and rub them 
with salt ; have in readiness a largo saucepan of boiling water, 
and plunge them into it one by one, drawing them up and 
down by the legs, so that tho water may pass through thorn. 
Let them stay for five or six minutes, then hang them up in. 
a cold place ; when they arc completely drained, well salt and 
pepper the insides, and thoroughly wash them before roasting. 

Gravies. — The skirts of beef and the kidney will make 
quite as good gravy as any other meat, if prepared in the same 
manner. The kidney of an ox, or the milt, makes excellent 
gravy, cut all to pieces and prepared as other meat, and so with 
the shank end of mutton that has been dressed, if much gravy 
is not required. The shank bones of mutton add greatly to 
the richness of gravies, but they should be first well soaked 
and scoured clean. The taste of gravies is improved by tar- 
ragon, but it should be sparingly used, immediately before 
serving. 
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Lard should be carefully melted in a jar put in a kettle of 
water and boiled, and run into bladders that have been strictly 
cleaned ; the bladders should not be too large, as the lard will 
become rank if the air gets to it. While melting it, put in a 
sprig of rosemary. 

Mustard mixed smooth with new milk, and a little cream 
added, will keep ; it is very soft, and by no means bittor. 

Sago should soak for an hour in water previous to using, t 0 
take off the earthy taste. 

Suet may be kept for a twelvemonth, thus: choose the 
firmest and most free from skin or veins, remove all trace ol 
these, put the suet in a saucepan at some distance from the 
fire, and let it melt gradually ; when melted, pour it into a 
pan of cold spring water ; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in 
while paper, put it into a linen bag, and keep it in a dry cool 
place ; when used, it must be scraped, and will make an excel- 
lent crust, either with or without butter. 

Tongue, which has been dried, should be soaked in water 
three or four hours. One which lias not been dried will require 
but littlo soaking ; put it in cold water, and boil gently till 
tender. 

Jtaisin wine may be substituted for sherry, for sweets generally. 

Copper vessels, when the tinning is worn off, must never be 
used, or the poisoning of those who partake of whatever may 
have been cooked in them is inevitable. They should be sent 
to be re-tinned immediately they require it. 

Keep tapes and jelly bags clean, or when again used they will 
impart an unpleasant flavour. 

All soups should be moderately thin and bright. 

Moats such as beef, mutton/ and venison, must rather be 
underdone than overdone, excepting veal and pork, which 
requires to be well done. 

Fish should be quite done, but not overdone. 

Pastry must be carefully baked ; it should bo sent to table 
a pale gold colour. 

Onions should be kept on ropes in a dry place — a specked one 
should be removed, or it will contaminate the others. 

Cold water cracks hot iron infallibly. 

Pudding-towels should bo carefully washed, and kept clean 
in a dry place. Put a clean round towel on the jack-roller 
quite as often as neoessary. 

Be very particular in not letting your stocks and sauces 
pass over two days without boiling them up, and be careful 
to stir the thick soups and sauces all the time they arc on the 
fire, and change all your cold meats into fresh clean dishes 
every morning, wiping down the dressers and shelves; and 
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if allowed larding cloths, see that they are clean. Keep your 
larder door shut, free from dust and damp ; do not have your 
baked paste in the larder, but in your kitchen cupboard, and 
then see to your game larder, wiping and peppering, and gin- 
gering your venison, arranging the game which requires to be 
dressed first, and see that all the blood which may have dropped 
from the game or venison is cleansed from the dressers and 
flooring. Then see to the vegetables, removing all stale and 
what is not wanted, giving it to the poor, either as dressed in 
some way or natural ; do not be overstocked, yet always keep 
a little in reserve. This will save much trouble to the gar- 
dener, and frequently to the kitchen-maid, who will otherwise 
havo to run from her work down to the garden, which, even if 
she likes it , takes her from other more important things. Bo 
sure to look well every morning to your pickled pork and hams, 
keep and rub them well and turn them, marking those to bo 
used first ; your fish must be looked to, and well cleaned and 
washed, and if intended for that day’s dinner, kept in water 
until required ; if not, keep it on the marble or stones ; your 
doors should always be shut. 

Clean hands — always clean hands. 

A dirty kitehen is a disgrace to every one connected with it. 

With these few hints wt wind up our remarks, merely add- 
ing that many oi the receipts here given, which, are on too 
large a scale for a small family, may have their proportions 
equally reduced, and an excellent dish will be the result. In 
some instances, also, the more expensive ingredients may bo 
left out without destroying the integrity of the receipt, discre- 
tion and judgment being alone required in these eases. 

In conclusion, the mistress of the household will understand 
that the well-being of her establishment depends upon her sur- 
veillance ; and though her too frequent presence in the kitchen 
would be unnecessary and annoying to the cook, v et she should 
not be deterred from visiting it by any false delicacy, or defer- 
ence to an absurd custom which makes it vul&ar for a lady to 
visit a cook in her own domains. If the cook is thrifty and 
clean, she will be glad to receive the praise to which she is 
fairly entitled ; if dirty and careless, it is v t ry essential that 
the lady should he acquainted with the fact in older to remedy 
it by a change. 
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LAYING OUT TABLES. 


No. I. — Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Folding Napkins. 

The art of laying out a table, whether for breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, tea, or supper, consists in arranging the various dishes, 
plate, glass, &c., methodically, and adherent to the rules we 
are about to make known. 

Much trouble, irregularity, and confusion will be avoided in 
a house when there is company, if servants are instructed to 
prepare the table, sideboard, or dinner-waggon, in a similar 
manner and order daily. 

All tables are usually laid out according to the following 
rules throughout the United Kingdom : yet there aro local 
peculiarities which will necessarily present themselves, and 
should be adopted or rejected, as may appear proper to the 
good housewife : — 

Breakfasts. — the table should bo covered with a clean 
white cloth ; the cups and saucers arranged at one end, if for 
tea ; and at both ends, if for tea and coffee ; or the coffee-cups 
and saucers may be arranged at the right-hand side of one 
end of the table, and the tea-cups and saucers at the left : tho 
tea-pot and coffee-pot occupying the space between in front, and 
the urn that at the back. Some persons substitute cocoa or 
chocolate for coffee, in which ease they are to be placed tho 
same. Tho slop-bason and milk-jug should be placed to the 
left; and the cream and hot milk-jugs to the right. 

The remainder of the table should bo occupied in the centre 
by the various dishes to be partaken of ; while at the sides 
must bo ranged a large plate for meat, eggs, &c., and a small 
one for toast, rolls, &c., with a small knife and fork for each 
person ; the carving knife and fork being placed point to handle ; 
the butter and bread knives to the right of their respective 
dishes, which occupy the centre part, and spoons in front of 
the hot dishes with gravy. Salt-cellars should occupy the four 
comers, and, if required, the cruets should be placed in the 
centre of the table. 

Dry toast should never be prepared longer than five minutes 
before serving, as it becomes tough, and the buttered, soppy 
and greasy, if too long prepared. Hot rolls should he brought 
to table covered with a napkin. 

Every dish should be garnished appropriately, either with 
sippets, ornamental butter, water-oresses, parsley, or some one 
of the garnishes we shall point out in a future page. 
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The dishes usually set upon the table are selected from hot, 
cold, and cured meats ; hot, cold, cured, and potted fish ; game ; 
poultry, cold or devilled; fruit, ripe, preserved, or candied; 
dressed and undressed vegetables ; meat-pics and patties, cold ; 
eggs ; honeycomb ; entrees ; and savoury morsels — as grilled 
kidneys, ham-toast, devils, &c. 

DSjeuners d la fourchette are laid the same as suppers, ex- 
cept that tea and ooffee are introduced ; but in sporting ciroles 
not until the solids are removed. 

When laid for a marriage or christening breakfast, a bride’s 
or christening cake should occupy the oentro instead of the 
eporgne or plateau. 

Ltjnciieons, on Noonings. — The luncheon is laid in two 
ways ; one way is to bring in a butler’s tray with let-down 
sides, on which it is previously arranged upon a tray-cloth, 
and letting down the sides ana spreading the cloth upon tho 
dining-tabic, to distribute the things as required. The other 
is to lay the cloth as for dinner, with the pickle-stand and 
cruets opposite each other ; and, if in season, a small vase of 
flow r ers in the centre ; if not, a watcr-iug and tumblers, which 
may be placed on a side-table at other times. The sides of 
the table are occupied by the requisites for each guest, viz., 
two plates, a large and small fork and knives, and dessert- 
spoon. A folded napkin, and the bread under, is placed upon 
the plate of each guest. 

Carafes, with the tumblers belonging to and placed over 
them, are laid at the four corners, with the salt-cellars in 
front of them, between two table-spoons laid bowl to handle. 

If French or light wines are served, they may be placed in 
tho original bottles in ornamental wine vases, between the top 
and bottom dishes and the vase of flowers, with tho corks 
drawn and partially replaced. 

The dishes generally served for luncheons aro the remains 
of cold meat neatly trimmed and garnished; cold game, hashed 
or plain; hashes of all descriptions; curries; minced meats- ; 
cold pics, savoury, fruit, or plain; plainly -cooked cutlets, 
steaks, and chops ; omelettes ; bacon ; eggs ; devils and grilled 
bones; potatoes; sweetmeats; butter; cheese 1 ; salad and pickles. 
In fact, almost anything does for lunch, whether of fish, flesh, 
fowl, pastry, vegetables, or fruit. 

Ale and porter are generally served, but occasionally sherry, 
marsala, port, or holne-made wines, are introduced, with bis- 
cuits and ripe fruit. 

A good housewife should always have something in the house 
ready to convert into a neat little luncheon, in case a few 
friends drop in to what some are pleased to call a “ tiffin;’* 

c 
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and it is astonishing how a really handsome-looking affair 
may he made out of the remains or the dinner served the day 
before ; some handsome glass, a sprinkle of good plate, a few 
flowers, some good ale, or a little wine, and above all, a hearty 
welcome. 

Napkins. — D inner napkins should be about twenty-eight 
inches broad, and thirty inches long. They may be folded in 
a vaiiety of ways, which impart a style to a table, without 
adding much to the expense, and may be readily accomplished 
with a little practice and attention. 

No. II. — Dinners. 

Dinners. — The appearance a dinner-table presents does not 
depend so much upon a profusness of viands, as upon the neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and well-studied arrangement of the whole. 
Taste, if well-directed, may produce a handsome dinner; 
whereas three times the amount of money inay be expended 
upon another, and yet not make even a respectable appearance. 

We cannot too strongly urge the necessity of having things 
done in the same manner every day as when there is com- 
pany. The servants become accustomed to waiting properly, 
things are always at hand, and they do not appear awkward 
when visitors drop in ; then everything is regular, and goes 
on smoothly. 

To Lay tiie Clotii. — The table should be well polished, 
and then covered with a given baize cloth, oa or which a fine 
white damask one should be spread. If the white cloth is to 
he kept on after dinner, it is customary to spread a small cloth 
at either end of the table where the large dishes are placed, 
to protect the long cloth from accidental spots arising from 
gravy, &c. ; thise slips are removed after dinner, and the cloth 
cleaned with crumb brushes. In some houses an entire upper 
cloth is placed upon the table instead of slips, and this being 
removed after dinner, does not require the tedious process of 
brushing the table-cloth. 

When the cloth has hern spread, place carafes, with the 
tumblers belonging to and placed over them, between every 
four persons, a salt-cellar between every third person, and a 
large and small knife, fork, and spoon to each guest, with two 
wine-glasses, a champagne glass, and a tumbler, to the right 
of each, and the bread placed in or under folded napkins, be- 
tween the knives, forks, and spoons ; and at grand entertain- 
ments or public dinners, the name and rank of each guest 
noatly written on a card in front of the napkin, so as to pre- 
vent confusion and jealousy. The centre ornament, usually a 
candelabrum , plateau , an epergne, or a vase of artificial flowers, 
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must now be set on, and the mats for the various dishes arranged ; 
then the wine-coolers or ornamental vases placed between the 
centrepiece and the top and bottom dishes, with the wines in 
the original bottles, loosely corked ; the spoons for assisting the 
various dishes, asparagus tongs, fish knife and fork or slice, 
and carving knives and forks, arc placed in front of the respcc-. 
tive dishes to which they belong ; and knife-rests opposite to 
those who have to carve : with a bill of fare, and a pile of 
soup-plates before those who have to assist the soup. 

In arranging or laying out a tabic , several things require 
particular attention, and especially the following : — 

Plate should be well cleaned, and have a bright polish ; few 
things look worse than to see a greasy-looking epergne and 
streaky spoons. Glass should be well rubbed with a wash- 
leather dipped in a solution of tine whiting and stone-blue, and 
then dried ; afterwards it should be polished w r ith an old silk 
handkerchief. Plates and dishes should be hot, otherwise the 
guests will he disgusted by seeing Hakes of fat floating about 
in the gravy. It read should be cut in pieces about an inch 
thick, and each round of a loaf into six parts ; or, if for a 
dinner party, dinner rolls should he ordered. The bread is 
placed under the napkins, or on the left of each guest if dinner 
napkins are not used, some of the bread being placid in a 
bread-tray covered with a crotchet-cloth upon the sideboard. 
Lights , cither at or after the dinner, should he subdued, and 
above the guests, if possible, so as to be shed upon the table, 
W'ithout intercepting the view. Miners, either bottle, sweet, 
or boat — vegetables , and sliced cucumber, or glazed onions for 
stubble goose, should be placed upon the sideboard ; a plate 
basket for removing tlie soil'd plates is usually placed under 
the sideboard, or some other convenient part of the room; and 
two knife trays, covered with napkins, are placed upon a butler’s 
tray ; these are used for removing soiled carvers and forks, and 
the soiled silver. It is useful to have a largo-sized bradawl, a 
corkscrew, mid funnel, with strainer; the former to break the 
wire of the champagne bottles, and the Litter to strain port 
wine, if required to bo opened during dinner. 

To lay out the Sideboard or Tray. — Little requires to be 
done, except to arrange the silver, knives, cruets, and various 
dishes to be placed there. 

To place the Dishes on the Table. — Each servant should bo 
provided, at large dinners, with a bill of fare, and instruct id, 
at small ones, where the dishes are to be placed. No two 
dishes resembling each other should he near the same part of 
the table. Soups or broth should always be placed at the 
head of the table ; if there are two. top and bottom ; if four, 

o a 
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top, bottom, and two sides, opposite each other, or alternately 
'with. tish. Fish should be placed at the head of the table ; if 
there are two sorts, have fried at the bottom and boiled at the 
top ; if four, arrange the same as the soup. We may observe, 
that a white and a brown, or a mild and a high-seasoned soup, 
should occupy either side of the centrepiece, and that it looks 
handsomer to have fried aud boiled tish opposite each other, 
hut they should never be placed upon the same dish. I'ish is 
generally served upon a napkin, the corners of which are. 
Either turned in or thrown over the tish, or upon a piece Ox 
Jmplo netting, which is turned in all round ; but we recom- 
mend our readers to use the elegant serviette, as being more 

* ^ The first course generally consists of soups and hsb, which 
are removed by the roasts, stews, &c., of the second course. 

When there arc two roasts, one should be white, and. the 
other brown. Removes are generally placed upon large dishes, 
for, as they supply the place of the tish and soups, they con- 
stitute the principal part of the dinner. Whut are termed 
Jtancs are not so largo as the removes, nor so small as the 
entries or made-dishes, and aro generally served in a dit- 
ferontly-formod dish. They are seldom used except when 
the i*o arc eighteen or twenty persons. . 

Entrees , or made dishes, require great care m placing them 
upon the table, otherwise the gravy slops over and soils the 
dish; they are, therefore, usually served with a wall of mashed 
potatoes, rice, or other vegetables, to keep them in their pro- 
per place. They should also be served as hot as possible. 

When there w but one principal disli, it should he placed 
at the head of the table. If three dishes, the principal to the 
head, aud the others opposite each other, near the bottom; 
if four, the largest to tlio head, tho next size to the foot, and 
tlie other two at the sides; if live, place the same as for four, 
with the smallest in the centre ; if six, place the same as for 
four, with two small dishes on each side; if sevin, put three 
dishes down the centre of the table, and two on each side , it 
eight, lour dishes down the middle, and two on each side, at 
equal distances ; if nine, place them in three equal lines, but 
with tho proper dishes at the top and bottom ot the table ; ii 
ten, put four down the centre, one at each corner, and one on 
ftftcb side, opposite the vacancy between the two central dishes , 
or four clown the middle, and three on each side, opposite 
the vacancies of the centre dishes ; if twelve, place them in 
three rows of four each, or six down the middle, and tin ce at 
equal distances on each side. If more than twelve, they must 
be arranged on the same principles, but varying according to 
member* 
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Oval or circular dining-tables require to have tlic dislicn 
arranged in a shape corresponding to the table. 

Jf hen there are only tivo courses , the first gf n( rally con- 
sists of soups and fisli, removed by boiled poultry, ham, tongue, 
stews, roasts, ragouts, curries, or made-dishes generally, with 
vegetables. The second consists of roasted poultry or game 
at the top and bottom, with dressed vegetables, maecaroui, 
jellies, creams, preserved fruit, pastry and general confec- 
tionery, salads, &c. It is generally contrived to give as great 
a variety as possible in these dinners: thus — a jelly, a cream, 
a compote, an ornamental cake, a dish of preserved frnii, 
fritters, a blancmange, a pudding, &c. 

After the third course has been removed, cheese, oraamenlid 
butter, salad, radishes, celery in a glass bowl, or on a disli, sliced 
cucumber (and at small parties, marrow-hones), are usually 
served. A marrow-spoon, cheeso-seoop, and butter-knife, 
being required upon the table, are to be placed near to the 
dishes ; a knife and fork near the celery, and a pair of salad- 
scissors, or a fork and spoon in the bowl with the salad. 

'ihe cheese may he served in a glass bowl, and handl'd round 
from right to left : or if a Stilton, surrounded with the elegant 
serviette, and placed upon tbo cheese-cloth. The lnead may be 
served as usual, or the cheese-snaps piled up on a crochet 
cloth, in a plated bread-basket placed in the centre. 

No. III. — Desserts, Teas, and Suppers. 

The Dessert. — T he dessert may consist of merely two di hiv 
of fruit for the top and bottom ; dried fruits, biscuits, filberts, 
&c., for the sides and corners ; and a cake for the centre. 

When the party is large, and ices are served, the ice- plates 
are placed round the table, the ice-pails at both ends of the 
table, and dishes u itli wafer-biscuits at tlic sides. Some per- 
f ons have the ices served in glass dishes, which, together with 
the wafer-biscuits, are handed round before the usual dessert. 

When there is preserved ginger, it follows the ices, as it 
serves to stimulate the palate, so that the delicious coolness 
of the wines may he bottei appreciated. 

The side and comer dishes usually put on for dessert, consist 
of : — Computes in glass dishes ; frosted fruit served on lace- 
paper, in small glass dishes ; preserved and dried fruits in 
glass dishes ; biscuits, plain and fancy ; fresh fruit served in 
dishes surrounded with leaves or moss ; olives, wafer-biscuits^ 
brandy-scrolls, &e. 

The centre dishes may consist cither of a savoy or an orna- 
mental cake, on an elevated stand — a group of waxen fruit, 
surrounded with moss — a melon — a pine-apple — grapes — ora 
vase of flowers. 
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Each plate should contain a knife, fork, and spoon, with two 
wine-glasses, arranged upon a d’oyley. 

Tea. — I f after a dinner party, the tea is generally handed 
round by two servants, the one having tea and codec, with 
hot milk, cream, and sugar upon one tray ; the other having 
thinly-cut and rolled bread and butter, biscuits, and cake, 
upon another tray. 

If served at an evening party or dance, a servant assists the 
guests, as they arrive, to tea or coffee, which is ranged upon a 
side-table in a small room. The tea and coffee occupy the two 
ends of the table, on either side of the urn, which is plac< d in 
the centre and back. In front of the urn are ranged the 
sugar-candy for coffee, sugar, hot milk, cream, bread and 
butter, cake, and biscuits. When the guests have been assisted, 
they are ushered into the presence of the host and hostess. 

lea, when only for a small party, may be brought in upon 
a tray, the' tea and coffeo-pots occupying the centre of the tray ; 
the cups and sauce rs the front ; and the hot milk, cream, slop- 
bason, and sugar, the cnels. The urn is placed at the hack of 
the tray ; and the bread and butter, cut or not, with oake, 
biscuits, muffins, crumpets, or toast, at the sides. 

Suppers. — Hot suppors are now seldom served; for people 
dine later than they did formerly ; and, besides being more 
expensive than cold ones, tiny also give more trouble. 

The great secret of lading out a supper consists in arranging 
the china, glass, silver, linen, lights, confectionery, nib tan- 
tials, trilles, floweis, and otlur articles, with a duo regard to 
form, colour, si/e, and material. 

A supper table should neither be too much crowded, nor too 
scanty, nor scattered and broken up with small dishes. Two 
dishes of the same description should not ho placed near to 
each other: dishes should not be heapul up, as if for a plough- 
man’s repast, but contain sufficient to make them look well, 
without being over or under-done as regards quantity. 
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ARTICLES FOR THE TABLE 

IX SEASON FOB EACH MONTH OF THE YEAB. 


JANUARY. 

Meats. — Beef, mutton, veal, pork, house-lamb. 

Poultry. — Pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits, woodcocks, 
snipes, turkeys, pullets, eapons, fowls, and pigeons. 

Fish. — Oysters, prawns, crabs, lobsters, oray-iish, whitings, 
smelts, sturgeon, skate, turbot, plaice, thornback, flounders, 
perch, tench, and carp. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage and sprouts, sorrel, endive, spinach, 
beet-root, celery, scorzanera, potatoes, parsnips, turnips, broc- 
coli, sliulots, lettuces, cresses, salsify, cucumbers, and aspara- 
gus ; mushrooms all the } car. 

Fruits. — Pears, apples, nuts, grapes, medlars, and walnuts. 

FEBRUARY and MARCH. 

All meats and game as in the former month, with the addi- 
tion of chickens and ducklings. 

Fish. — Exactly as last month, excepting cod, which is not 
supposed to be quite so good, up to July. 

Vegetables. — Just the same as the previous month, only 
now you have kidney beans. 

Fruits. — Apples and pears, and forced strawberries. 

APRIL, MAY, and JUNE — One Qua iitee. 

Meats. — Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and in June venison. 

Poultry. — Pullets, fowls, chickens, ducklings, pigeons, rab- 
bits, and leverets. 

Vegetables as before, only in May early potatoes, peas, 
radishes, French beans, early cabbages, carrots and turnips, 
cauliflowers, asparagus, artichokes, and all kinds of salad, hut 
this is forced. 

Fruits. — In June, strawberries, cherries, melons, green 
apricots, currants, and gooseberries for tarts only. 

Fish. — Carp, soles, tench, smelts, cels, trout, turbot, lobsters, 
chub, salmon, herrings, cray-flsh, mackerel, crabs, prawns, and 
shrimps. 

JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER.— Second Quarter. 

Meats. — These are not different from the former months, 
except pork, which commences in September. 
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Poultry. — Pullets, fowls, chickens and rabbits, pigeons and 
green geese, leverets, turkeys, poults, the two former months • 
wheatears and geese in September. 

Fish. — Cod, haddocks, bounders, skate, tbornback, mullet 
pike and carp, eels and sheel fish, but no oysters ; mackerel in 
July, it is not so good in August. 

Vegetables. — All as the previous months ; peas and beans. 

Fruits. — July, strawberries, gooseberries, pine apples, plums 
of all kinds, cherries, apricots, raspberries, melons, damsons, 
white and red currants, pears, apples, grapes, nectarines, and 
peaches. 

In August and September poaches, plums, filberts, figs, 
mulberries, cherries, apples and pears, nectarines, grapes, 
pines and melons, strawberries. 

OCTOBER. 

Meats do not differ ; this is the season for good doe venison. 

Poultry and Game. — Fowls of all kinds as the former 
quarter, pheasants from flic 1st October, partridges, larks, 
hares, wild ducks late in the month, teal, snipes, widgeon, and 
grouse. 

Fish. — -Dories, smelts, pike, perch, halibuts, brills, carp, 
salmon, trout, barbel, gudgeon, tench, all shell fish. 

Vegetables are now as in -I anuary month. 

Fruits. — Peaches, pears, figs, bullaees, grapes, apples, med- 
lars, damsons, filberts, walnuts, nuts, quinces, 

NOVEMBER. 

Meats. — Beef, mutton, veal, pork, house lamb, doe venison. 

Poultry, game , Jish, vegetables, and fruits. — As the last 
month. 

DECEMBER. 

Meats as the former month. 

Poultry. — Geese, turkeys, pullets, pigeons, capons, fowls, 
rabbits, hares, snipes, woodcocks, larks, pheasants, sea-fowl 
Guinea fowls, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, grouse, and dunbirds. 

Vegetables. — As in the lust month. 

Fish. — Turbot, gurnets, soles, sturgeon, carp, gudgeon, eels, 
codlings, dories, and shell fish of all kinds. 
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ON CARVING. 


One of tlic most important acquisitions in the routine of 
daily life is the ability to carve well, and not only well but. 
elegantly. It is true that the modes now adopted of sending 
meats, die., to table, are fast banishing the necessity for pro- 
miscuous carving from the richly-served boards of the wealthy ; 
but in the circles of middle life, where the refinements of 
cookery are not adopted, the utility of a skill in the use of 
a carving-knife is sufficiently obvious. 

Ladies ought especially to make carving a study ; at their 
own houses, they grace the table, and should be enabled to 
perform the task allotted to them with sufficient skill to pre- 
vent remark, or the calling forth of eager proffers of assist- 
ance trom good-natured visitors near, who probably would not 
present any better claim to a neat performance. 

(hiving presents no difficulties ; it simply requires know- 
ledge. All displays of exertion or violence* are in very bad 
taste; for if not proved an evidence of the want of ability 
on the part of the carver, they present a very strong testi- 
mony ol the toughness of a joint or the more than full age 
of a bird : ill both cases they should be avoided. A good 
knife of moderate size, sufficient length of handle, and very 
sharp, is requisite ; for a lady it should ho light, and smaller 
than that used by gentlemen. Fowls are very easily carved ; 
and joints, such as loins, breasts, fore-quarters, &c., the butcher 
should have strict injunctions to separate the joints well. 

The dish upon which the article to bo carved is placed 
should he conveniently near to the carver, so that he lias full 
control over it ; for if far off, nothing can prevent an un- 
gracefulness of appearance, nor a difficulty in performing that 
v\ hich in its proper place could bo achieved with ease. 

In serving fish, some nicety and care must be exercised ; 
h< re lightness of hand and dexterity of management is neees- 
mry, and can only be acquired by practice. The Hakes which, 
in such ti.sh as salmon and cod, are large, should not be broken 
in serving, for the beauty of the fish is then destroyed, and 
thi' appetite for it injured. 

In the following directions, accompanied by diagrams, wo 
have aide avoured to be as explicit as possible ; but while 
they will prove as landmarks to the uninitiated, he will find 
that practice alone will enable him to carve with skill and 
facility. 
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An Aitch-Bone of 
Beef. This is a sim- 
ple joint to carve, hut 
the slices from it must 
he cut quite even, and 
of a very moderate 
thickness. When the 
joint is boiled, before 
cutting to servo, re- 
move a slice ft om tlu 
whole of the upper paid, 
of sufficient thickness, 
Aitih-Uone. say a quarter of an 

inch, in order to arrive at the juicy part of the meat at once. 
Carve from a to n; let the slices be moderately thin— not too 
thin; lulp fat with the lean in one piece, and give a little 
additional fat which 5 ou will find below c; the solid fat is at a, 
and must he cut in slices horizontally. The round of beef is 
curved in the same manner. 

The Sirloin or 
Beef. Theundei 
part should b< 
first served, and 
carved as indi- 
cated in the en- 
graving, acioss 
the It >iip. lu 
carving tlu upp i 
p.ut tin 1 same 
directions should 
be followed as for 
the libs, carving 
citlur side, or in tlu centn , fiom v to n, and helping the fat 
from n. 

Bins or Beef. Tin re are two inodes of carving this joint; 
the fiist, which is now becoming common, and is easy to an 
ainatem* caw or, is to cut across the hone, commencing in the 
centre, and serving fat from a, as marked in the engraving 
of the siiloin, or it should be curved in slices from A to c, 
commencing cither in the centre of the joint or at tlu* 
sides. Occasionally the bones aie removed, and the meat 
formed into a fillet; it should then be carved as a round 
of beef. 

Fillet of Veal. Out a slice off the whole of the upper part 
in the same way as from, a round of beef, this being, if well 
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roasted, of a nice brows, 
should be hel]>ed in small 
pieces with the slices you 
cut for each person. The 
stuffing is skewered in the 
flap, and where tho bone 
comes out there is some 
placed ; help this with the 
meat, with a picoe of the 
fat. 

Neck or Veal. "Were 
you to attempt to carve 
each chop, and 
serve it, you 
would not only 
place a gigantic 
piece upon the 
pinto of tho per- 
son you intend- 
ed to h('lj), but 
you would waste 
much time, and 
should the vt rte- 
lirn 1 have not been jointed by the butcher, you would find your- 
self in the position of the ungraceful carver, being compelled 
to exercise a degn o of strength which should never hi' suffi 1 ed 
to appear, vi ry possibly, too, assisting gravy in a manner not 
contemplated by the person unfortunate enough to receive it. 
(hit diagonally from n to a, and help in slices of moderate 
thickness ; you can cut from r to d in order to separate the 
Mnall bones, divide and s' no them, having tint inquired if 
they arc d< sin d. 

Loin of Veal. This joint is scut 1o table served as a sir- 
loin of beef. Having turned it over, cut out the kidney and 
the fat, return it to its proper position, and carve it, as in the 
neck of veal, from n to a ; help with it a slice of kidney and fat. 
The kidney is usually placed upon a dry toast wlion removed 
from the joint. 

Shoulder of Vevl is sent to tabic with the under part 
placed uppermost. Help it as a shoulder of mutton, b< ginning 
at the knuckle end. 

The Breast of Veal. Separate tho ribs from the brisket, 
cutting from a to n ; these small bones arc the sweetest and 
mostly chosen : you will out them as at r> d n, and serve. The 
long ribs arc dividt'd as at c c c ; and having ascertained the 
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preference 0 f 
the person, help 
accordingly; at 
good tables the 
scrag is not 
served, but i & 
found, when 
properly cooked, 
a very good 
stew. 

Calf’s Head. 
There is much in on 
meat to bo obtaiiu d 
from a calf’s head 
by carving it one 
\ way than anothei, 
-- Carve from a 1o ij, 
_ ^ cutting Quite down 
to the bone. At 
the fleshy part ol 
Half of Calf s Head. the neck end jou 

will find flic throat sweetbread, which you can help a slice ot 
with the other part ; you will remove the eye with the point of 
tlio knife and divide it in half, helping those to it who profess 
a preference for it; there are some tasty, gelatinous pieces 
around it which are palatable, llernove the jaw hone, and 
then you v\ ill m< et with some fine-flavoured lean ; the palate, 
whidi v* under the head, is l>y some thought a dainty, and 
should Ik pn.iiiri d when carving. 



A Shoulder of Mutton. 
This is a joint upon which 
c a great diversity of opinion 
exists, many professing a 
species of horror at its in- 
sipidity ; others finding 
much delicacy of flavour in 
certain parts. In good 
mutton there is no doubt 
hut that, if properly man- 
aged, it is an excellent 
Shoulder of Mutton. joint, and if judiciously 

carved, will give satisfaction to all who partake of it. It should 
he served and eaten very hot. It is sent to table lying on the 
dish as shown in the annexed engraving. Commence carving 
from a to B, taking out moderately thin slices in the shape of 
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a wedge ; some nice pieces may then be helped from the blade 
bone, from c to b, cutting on both sides of the bone. Cut tho 
fat from D, carving it in thin slices. Some of the most delieuto 
parts, however, lie on the 
under part of the shoul- 
der ; take off thin piece s 
horizontally from B to c, 
and from A ; somo tender 
slices are to be met 'with 
at D, but they must be cut 
through as indicated. 

The shoulder of mutton 
is essentially a joint of tit- 
bits., and therefore, whin 
cun ing it, the tastes of A Shouldci of Mutton, 

those at table should be consultc d. It is a very insipid joint w hen 
cold, and should therefore be hashed if sent to table a si eond time. 

Lfu of Murrov, 

The under or thick- 
est part of tlu> kg 
should be placed up- 
permost, u’ld ( ai*vc d 
in slic< s inoduatily 
thin, from n to c. 

Many persons hat e a 
taste for tho knuckle, 
and this qui stion 
should be asked, and, 
if pi i fared, should Lt e ' of Mutton, 

be assisted, lien eohl, the l»aek of tlie hg ihould be placed 
uppermost, and thus eamd; it the namp bore is u quested, 
and some ])ersons regard it as a dainU, hold the shank with 
your left hand, and insert jour hinto at n, p.u mg it lound to 
i , and 3011 will remove it. 





SaMle of Mutt n. 
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Babble or Mutton. The tail end is divided in the en- 
graving, and the kidneys skewered under each division; this 
is a matter of taste, and is not always done. Carve from a to n 
in thin slices, help fat from c to D. You may help from the 
vertebra) on both sides of the loin, and then carve crosswise 
as marked in the engraving, which gives you both fat and 
lean ; help a slice of kidney to those who desire it. 

The Loin of Mutton, if small, should be carved in chops, 
beginning witli the outer chop ; if large, carve slices the whole 
length. A neat way is to run the knife along the chine bom 
and under the meat along the ribs; it may then be cut in slices 
as shown in the engraving of the saddle of mutton ; by this 
process fat and lean are served together; your knife snould 
bo ^ cry sharp and it should be done cleverly. 

Neck of Mutton, if the scrag and chine bono arc removed, 
is curved in the direction of the hones. 

Tin: Sciufi or Mutton should he separated from the ribs of 
the neck, and when roasted the boms assist* d with the meat. 

Haunch of Mui ton is caned as haunch of venison. 



Fore Quarter of Lamb. 


Fore Qu v ri hr ol< L \ n n. Thiee 5 our fork near the knuckle, 
and out from a to c, to n, and on to i> ; pass your knife under, 
lilting with the fork at the saim time The juice of half a 
lemon or Seville orange which has been sprinkled with salt 
and pepper, is then sqm < rod muh r the shoulder, and a slice 
of fresh butter placed there also, the parts are reunited until 
the butter is melted, and the shoulder is then placid upon a 
separate dish ; separate the neck from the ribs, from E to n, 
and then assist the breast (., or the neck r, according to the 
palate of your guest. 

IIauncii of Venison. Have the dish placed before you so 
that the loin is nearest to you, and the knuckle farthest; theu 
cut from A to b, sufficiently near the knuckle to prevent the 
escape of any gravy ; then make your first out from a to c, with 
a slanting cut, and then let each succeeding slice be sloping, so 
that all the gravy may be retained in the hollow thus formed* 
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the fat will be found at the left side, and must be served with 
the meat. 



Haunch ol‘ Venison. 

Km, if kept until the age at which lambs are killed, is served 
and caned in the same manner; if killed at a month or livo 
weeks, the} are roasted whole, and caned ill the kitchen. 

Pork. The leg w lien sent to table should he placed with 
the back uppermost and the crackling he removed ; if suffi- 
ciently baked, this may he done with case; the meat should 
he served in thin slices cut across the log, the crackling being 
served with it, or not, according to taste ; the loins ore cut 
into the pieei s as scored by the butclur. 

Ham. It is served 
as plan din the engrav- 
ing, and should come 
to table ornamented. 

Carve from a to b, 
cutting thin slices 
slantingly, to ghe a 
v oil go - like appear- 
ance. Those an ho pre- 
fer the lioek carve at D, 
in the same direction as 
from 1 to is, then carve 
from d to c, in thin slices, as indicated in tlio diagram. 

Boilud Tonc.fi:. Cane across the tongue, but do not cut 
through; keep the slices rather thin, and help the fat from 
underneath. 

Bucking Pig. The 
cook should send a roast 
pig to table as displayed 
here, garnished with head 
and cars, can o the joints 
in the direction shown by 
the lines in the diagram, 
then divide the ribs, serve 
with } lenty of* sauce ; 
should one of the joints 




Roast Rig’. 
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be too much, it may bo separated : broad sauce and stuffing 
should accompany it. An ear and the jaw are favourite 
parts with many people. 

Haee. Cut 
slices from 
to A of mode- 
rate thickness. 
When the hare 
is young, you 
can, after re- 
moving the 
shoulders and 
legs, cut across 

the back, and divide it into several pieces ; this is not prac- 
ticable with a full grown hare, unless it is boned; the slioiddei s 
and logs are easily removed by placing the knife between them, 
and turning them back, the joint will disclose itself and can 
then bo separated. The' head should not be removed until the 
last, divide it from the neck, remove the lower jaw, then cut 
through the division which appears from the nose to the top 
of the skull, and lay it open. The stuffing should bo given with 
whatever portion may be helped. 

Boast Babbits are carved in the same manner. 

Boiled Babbit. 
Bernove the logs and 
shoulders, they von 
easily separate, di\ide 
the hack into two 
parts, and by boldine 
the fork firmly in the 
back, and passing the 
knife underneath, near 
the middle, and bending it back, this is accomplished readily. 
The most tender part is on the loins, the meat there is of 
a very delicate flavour ; liver should be helped with it. 





Poult uy. Poultry requires 
skilful carving ; the requisites 
art 1 "race of manner, case in the 
performance, a perfect knowlcdgi 
of the position of the joints, ami 
the most complete mode of de- 
serting, so as to obtain the larg .4 


Roast Turkey. quantity of meat. In no ease i-, 

this ability more demanded than in carving a roast turkey. 
Unless this is done well, there is not only much waste, but 
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the appearance of the turkey is spoiled. Ton -will commence 
by carving slices from each side of the breast, in the samo 
directions as the lines marked in the engraving, cutting from 
A to b. Now remove the legs, dividing the thighs from tho 
drumsticks, and here an instrument termed a disjointor will 
be found serviceable, for unless the turkey be very young, and 
the union of the joints very accurately taken, dislocation be- 
comes difficult: the disjointer effects tne separation at once, 
and it possesses also the advantage of enabling the carver 
to dhide a thigh into two, thus permitting a less bulky portion 
of a part much esteemed to be served. The pinions and that 
portion of the body removed with it, are always a dclieaej , 
and care should be taken to carve them nicely; the joint 
of the pinion will be found at b. The stuffing, whether truffles 
or whatever it may ho made of, you will obtain by making an 
opening at c. 

Boiled Tub key is trussed in 
n different fashion to tho roast, 
but the same directions given 
for the first applies to tho second. 

Tho legs in the boiled turkey 
being drawn into the body may 
cause some little difficulty at first 
in the ir separation, but a littlo ItukU TuiLey. 

practice will soon surmount it. 

Ro \s r Fowl. This operation 
is a nice and skilful ono to per- 
form ; it requires both observa- 
tion and practice. Insert tho 
knift between tho legs and the 
side, press back the l(g with the 
blade of the knife, and the joint 
will disclose itself : if young it 
will part, but at best, if judi- lloast Fowl - 

ciously managed, will require but a nick where the joints 
unite. Remove your wing from i) to b, cut through and lay it 
hack as with the leg, separating the joint with the edge of your 
knife, remove the merrythought and neek hones next, this you 
will accomplish by inserting the knife and forcing it under 
the bones, raise it and it will readily separate from the breast. 
You v. ill divide the breast from tho body by cutting through 
the small ribs down to the vent, turn the back uppermost, 
now put your knife into about the centre between the neck 
and rump, raise the lower part firmly yet gently, it will easily 
separate, turn the neck or rump from you, take off the si do 
bones and the fowl is carved. 

D 
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Boiled Fowl (breast). Boiled Fowl (back). 



In separating the thigli from the drumstick, 
you must insert the knife exactly at the joint, 
as we have indicated in the engraving ; this liow - 
ever will he found to require practice, for tli. 
joint must he accurately nit, or else much dif- 
ficulty will he experienced in getting the part > 
asunder. There is no difference in carving roast 
and boiled fowls, if full grown ; hut in a very 
young fowl when roasted, the breast is served 
whole. The wings and breast are in the highest 
favour, hut the leg of a young fowl is an ex- 
cellent part. Capons when very fine and roasted, 
should have •dices carved from the breast. 



(ii'.rsB. Follow with your 
knife the lines marked in th 
engraving, a to n, and cut slice-', 
thm remove the wine, and if 
the party he large, the legs must 
also ho removed, and here the 
diyainter will again prove ser- 


Jtoast Ocoee. 



\ieenble. The st lifting, as in 
the turkey, will he obtained 
h> making an insertion at tin 
apron c. 

FiriAPixi. Clear the leg by inserting 
the edge of the knife between* it and the 
body, then take off the wings, B to a, but 
do not remove much of the breast with 
them, you are thus enabled to obtain some 
nice slices ; the pheasant is then carved a* 
a fowl. The breast is first in estimation, 
then the wings, and after these the merry- 
thought ; lovers of game prefer a leg. 


Pheasant. 
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Pabtbidge. Separate tlie legs, and then, 
divide the bird into three parts, leaving 
each leg and wing together. The breast 
is then divided from the back, and helped 
whole, the latter bein^ assisted with any 
of the other parts. "V\ lien the party con- 
sists entirely of gentlemen only, the bird 
is divided into two by cutting right 
through from the vent to the neck. partridge. 

Quails, Lakdeail, "Win: vitals, Labes, and all small 
birds arc served whole. 

Wild Duck and TVidgeox. The hreast of those fowls 
lxing the best portion, is caned in slices, which, being re- 
moved, a glass of old port made hot is poured in, the half of 
a lemon seasoned with cayenne and salt should then bo 
squeezed in the slices, relaid in their places, and then served, 
the joints being removed the same as in other fowl. 


Pioeok. Like woodeook, 
these birds are cut in half, 
through the breast and back, 
and helped. 


Vim on (breast.) Pigeon (back). 


PISH. 


Fish should never bo 
caned with steel ; assist- 
ing requires more care than 
know b dgo ; the prim ipal 
caution is to avoid break- 
ing the flakes. In carving 
a piece of salmon as hero 
engraved, cut thin slices, Middle Cut of Salmon, 

as from A to b, and help w ith it pieces of the belly in tin 
direction marked from c to i>; the best flavoured is the uppe 
or thick part. 

D 2 
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Turbot. 


Tttbbot. Cut flat piecee 
as marked in the engrav- 
ing without moving the 
hone; the fin, which is 
esteemed a delicacy, is al- 
ways served with it. 

All fiat-fish, such as 
plaice, brill, John-dory, 
&c., are carved in the same 
manner ; soles arc cut cither 
into halves, or, if very large, 
arc divided into three, cut- 


ting right through. Flounders are served whole. 



Cod’s Head. 


Con’s JIlab and 
SiruirLDEits. Carry the 
knife from a to B, and 
then along the line to c, 
help slices accompanied 
by some of the sound, 
which is to be found 
lining the hack, and 
which you may obtain 
by passing the knife 
under the hack-bone at 


o ; solve also a piece of liver. Many choice parts lie in this 
dish, and by inquiry you will soon ascertain which they are. 



A Dish of Mackerel. 


M u rebel should always 
be si ut to tabic bead to tail, 
dh ide the meat from the 
I bone by cutting down the 
back lengthwise, the uppir 
! part is the best. All small 
1 fish, such as pilchards, her- 
rings, smelts, mullets, <kc., 
are serv od whole. 



Fried Whiting. 


"Whitings when fried have the tail passed 
through tlie e\es, and fastened, ihey arc 
oaten thus. 

Jack or Pike arc served in many ways. 
Whtn baked, the back and belly should be 
slit up, and each slice gently drawn down- 
wards; by tliis means fewer bones will be 
given. 
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MEAT SOUPS. 

There is no dish, perhaps, that comes to table, which gives 
such general satisfaction as well-prepared Boup ; let the appe- 
tite be vigorous or refined, an excellent soup will invariably 
prove grateful to it ; therefore, it should be the province of 
the cook constantly to bo in a position to produce it at a short 
notice. 

There should always be plenty of dried herbs in the store 
closet ; these may be purchased chiefly in quantities at the 
beginning of the autumn, of any market-gardener, and kept 
at hand. Franklin tells us that “everything should have its 
place, and there should be a place for everything.” The 
multiplicity of articles required by a cook should induce her 
to bear this maxim in mind. Herbs may be very well kept, 
us indeed, they usually are, in paper bags ; they should be 
all labelled. When time is an important object, the necessity 
for this is obvious — they are always to be had when wanted, 
and the bag should be immediately replaced after using. 

There should be a saucepan, or kettle of iron well tinned, 
kept for soup only ; and remember in using that, the lid of 
the stock-pot should Jit tightly. The inexperienced reader will 
understand by the term “ stock-pot,” that soups being of two 
kinds, brown and white, have different foundations, thut of 
brown being always beef, and that of white, veal ; there are 
many ingredients in each, and it is the various articles which, 
when put together, are called “stock,” hence the soup utensil 
is technically termed the stock-pot. 

STOCK roll BROWN SOUP. 

Let the kettle in which the soup is to be prepared be per- 
fectly clean and dry ; the hands of the cook bliould be so like- 
wise ; then take about a pound of beef, which should be lean, 
and may be either shin, leg, ox-cheek] or from the clod ; indeed, 
from any of the inferior parts, always remembering it must bo 
lean ; cut it in slices, ana place it at the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, with a tolcrable-sizcd piece of salt butter, and a little 
water to prevent burning, but let the quantity be small ; add 
a piece of lean bacon, cut in slices also ; if the quantity bo 
large, about a fourth the quantity of the bacon to the beef will 
suffice, but when the quantity of beef is small, the proportion 
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of bacon sbculd be nearly equal ; cover the lid down close, and 
extract the gravy, permitting it nearly all to re-enter the 
meat, and then pour sufficient boiling water for the quantity of 
soup required, adding two or three onions if small, sweet herbs 
cut small, -with a few cloves, and let it stew slowly for four 
or five hours, proportionably to the quantity of meat. When 
the meat is quito tender, this will form the foundation for all 
the best brown soups, and, if well done, also makes a delicious 
gravy sou p ; if it should require browning, refer to the receipt 
for colouring soups and gravies. 

Stock, in its composition, is not confined to the above receipt; 
any meats or bones, stewable, will be useful in the stock-pot ; 
pieces of beef, from any part from which gravy can be ex- 
tracted, bones, sbin-boncs, brisket- bones, tops of ribs, ox-clieek, 
pieces of mutton, bacon, ham, bones of either legs, heads of 
fowls, geese, or turkeys, veal, knuckle, or other parts ; game, 
hare, pheasant, partridges, if they be old, and fit for no other 
purpose ; indeed, anything which is lit and proper to be eaten 
m the form of animal food, and in any degree resolvable into 
a jelly, will assist in making stock. 

To this medley of ingredients, which it will he found on trial 
will produce the best soup that can be made, add carrots cut 
thin in slices, herbs, onions, pepper , and salt ; when it lias 
stewed slowly for a short time, pour in the boiling water in 
proportion to the quantity of meat aud soup required; then 
stew it until it is of a rich consistency, take it from the fire, 
let it cool, and remove the pot. If required the following 
day, cave should be taken that the dt posit or sediment is 
removed, as also the fat, preiiousto warming ; if kept long, 
the pans must be changed ; there is as much danger in red 
glazed eai then ware as in metal pans ; the latter should never 
be employed to keep giavies in, if possible. Wherever greater 
richness is required, it may bo obtained by the addition of the 
jelly of cow-heel, or a lump of blitter and Hour. 

Soup is richer and bettor for being made a day, or even 
two or three days, previously to its being required, if it be 
warmed each day ; to be really good, it must be well stewed. 

STOCK FOR WHITE SOUPS. 

This is a soup the foundation of which is veal, (the knuckle, 
the scrag, or calf’s head being the best meat for the purpose,! 
an old fowl, a little ham or bacon, mutton, sheep’s head., indeed 
nearly' the same ingredients as for brown soups, save that there 
must not be much beef, and the proportion of ham and bacon 
smaller in the latter than the former, and when made for white 
sauce, care must be taken to leave out the pepper. 
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"WHITE SOUP. 

General directions for white stock have been given, but to 
prevent mistake, take a knuckle of veal, separated into three 
or four pieces, a slice of ham us lean as possible, a few onions, 
thyme, cloves, and mace, stow twelve or fourteen hours, until 
the stock is as rich as the ingredients can make it ; an old fowl 
will make it much richer, if added. This soup must he made 
the day before it is required ; when removed from the fire, after 
being suflieiently stewed, let it cool, and then remove the fat ; 
add to it four ounces of pounded blanched almonds, lot it 
boil slowly, thicken it with half a pint of cream and an egg ; 
it should boil slowly for half an hour, and then be served. 

UEEF OHAVY. 

Cut a piece of the check or nock iuto pieces, strew some flour 
over it, mix it well with tlu* meal, and put it into the saucepan 
with as much water as will chut it, an onion, a little allspice, 
pepper and salt, envoi it close, and when it hoils, skim it ; then 
throw iu a small crust of bread, or raspings, and stew it till llio 
gravy is rich and good, then strain it olf, and pour it iuto a 
sauce boat. 


GKAVY SOUT. 

Nothing is better than shin of beef for this soup, though 
pieces of the rump and other parts are used; the shin should 
bo sawed in several places, aud the marrow extracted ; lids, 
if laid in the bottom of the saucepan, will take the place of 
butter ; if murrow is not forthcoming, butter must be i mpluj ed ; 
take a fourth of the quantity of hum, stew gently until tho 
gravy is extracted, care being taken it does not burn ; a little 
water may be employed by the ine\ peril need, but not much; 
when it lias nearly dried up again, put in herbs, a couple of 
carrots cut very small, pepper ground, salt, a little white sugar 
(this can be omitted, but it materially adds to the flavour) ; 
add boiling water in requisite quantity, and stew gently tor 
five hours ; when cold, remove the fat, and warm up as wanted. 

ox TAIL. 

One tail will do for a tureen of soup ; cut it into joints, 
—your butcher will cut it for you — blanch it a few minutes 
in water, then add some good clear second stock to the pieces, 
and let them gently boil until tender ; skim off all grease from 
them ; add sufficient consomme stock, also add exactly the 
same roots as for saute soup, in shapo and size similar to 
the roots you would cut for a haricot, and use small button 
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BSOTK. 

Put the moose roond of beef, a knuckle-bone of veal, and 
ft few shanks of mutton, into a deep pan, and cover it close 
with a dish of coarse paste ; put water enough to cover the 
meat, and bake it till tender ; when cold, let it Btand in a cool 
place, covered dose, and flavour it as you please. 

f VEAL BOOTH. 

Stew a knuckle of veal ; draw gravy as for stock, add four 
quarts of water, with celeiw, parsley, and an onion ; simmer 
nil reduced to half, then aad two or three ounces of rice, but 
not until the soup is nearly cooked, so that when served the 
rice may be no more than done. Vermicelli may be used in 
preference, or for change. 

MUTTON BROTH, 

Three pounds of scrag of mutton, put into two quarts of 
cold water, add onion, turnips, pepper, and salt, a few sweet 
herbs, and a little pearl barley; skim well, and boil four hours. 
These ingredients chiefly depend upon whether this dish is 
made for on invalid, if so, the omission of any of the ingre- 
dients will be regulated according to the advice of the medical 
attendant. 

fllTEUr’s HEAD BROTH. 

Split the sheen's head, and well wash it, take out the brains, 
let the head soak for on hour in cold wafer ; boil three quar- 
ters of a pound of Scotch barley in eight quarts of wafer, and 
when it boils, put in the head with a neck of mutton ; slice 
carrots thiu, and cut turnips small, and add them with Rome 
salt ; let it boil for throe hours, and skim with care and fre- 
quency. When it has boiled two hours and a half add some 
onions chopped very flue. In warning up this soup it must 
bestirred gently over a clear tire, and allowed to boil no longer 
than three minute s. 

CHICKEN BROTH. 

Joint a chicken, wash the pieces, put them into a stewpan 
with three piuts of water, ana add two ounces of rice, two or 
throe blades of inaoe, some white pepper whole, and a pinch of 
salt : lot it come to a boil, skim frequently, and simmer for 
throe hours ; boil for flve minutes in the soup some vermicelli, 
and serve with it in the soup. 

SCOTCH BARLEY BROTH. 

Throw three quarters of a pound of Scotch barley into some 
clean water, when thoroughly cleansed, place it with a knuckle 
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of veal in a stewpan, oover it with cold vater, let it slowly 
reach a boil, keep it skimmed, add seven onions, and simmer 
for two hours ; skim again, and add two heads of celery and 
two turnips cut in slices, or any shape it pleases the cook ; 
add as much salt as required to make it palatable, and Lot it 
stew for an hour and a naif— it must be well skimmed before 
the broth is dished ; the meat must be previously removed 
and the broth alone sent to table. If it is intended to send the 
veal to table with it, dress it as follows : — take two pints of the 
broth and put it into a stewpon, over a deer fire, add two 
table-spoonfuls of flour to the broth, and keep tho broth stirring 
as you shake it in, until it tails ; then add a little cayenne 
pepper, two table-spoonfuls of port, boil for two minutes, strain 
it over the veal, ana send to table. 


SOUPS OF POULTRY, GAME, ETC. 
orBLBr sorr. 

Scald end clean thoroughly two Hits of goose giblets, or twioo 
the numlx r of duck giblets, cut them in pit cos, and put them 
ill tliret quarts of Mock ; if water is used instead of stock add 
a pound of gravy botf, a bunch of sweet herbs, a couple of 
onions, half a table-spoonful of the wholo white pepper, os 
much salt, nnd the peel of half a lemon ; cover all with water, 
then stew, and when the gizzards are tender strain the soup. 
Now put into a stewpan a paste made of an ounee of butt» r and 
a spooniul of flour, stir it over the tire until brown, fwrnr in tho 
soup, and let it tail, stirring it well all the while; in ten minutes 
skim and strain it, add a glass of Madura, a wilt -spoonful of 
cayenne, a <h hwrt-spoontul of mushroom ketchup, squeeze in 
the juice of half a lemon, and servo up with the giblets in tho 
soup ; it should ta sent to table os hot as possible. 

HARE SOUP. 

An old hnro is fitted only for soup or jugging. To render 
it into Mjup let it be cleaned, cut into i>i< c< % and add a pound 
and a hall or two pounds of beef, to which there is little or no 
fat ; place it at the bottom of the pan, then add two or three 
slices ot liam or bacon, or a iittlo of both, a couple of onions, 
and some sweet herbs ; add four quarts of boiling water, let it 
slew to shrtds, strain otf the soup, and tako away the fat; 
retail it, add a spoonful of soy or Harvey's sauce, and send to 
table with a few force-meat balls. 
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PABMOTOE SOUP. 

Wlwa you have a brace of partridges which prove to be re- 
markably old, convert them into soup j skin ana out them up, 
out a handsome slioe of ham as lean as possible, and divide it 
in four, or cut as many thin slices, put them in the pan, add 
the partridges with an onion sliced, some celery, and lour 
ounces of butter, brown nicely without burning, put them into 
the stewpan with three pints of water, throw in a few white 
peppers whole, a shank of mutton, salt it to palate ; strain, add 
stewed celory, fried bread, and, previous to its boiling, skim 
very dean, and servo up. 

VELOUTf;. 

Take the cuttings and remains of any joints of fowls and 
veal you may happen to have, weigh four pounds, and put into 
a large stewpan, with some onions, carrots, parsley, scallions, 
three bay leaves, three cloves, and a ludleful of stock ; pul your 
stewpan upon a brisk fire, skim wall, and be careful the meat 
does not stick ; when enough reduced, add ns much stock as 
will nearly till the stewpan, salt it w'ell, give it a boil, skim, 
and then put it ou the side of the tire to simmer for two hours, 
after which strain it through a tammy ; make a white roux ; 
•tir into it for ten minutes a few champignons, then ]wmr on 
it, a little at a time, the u1k>\ e liquor, let it boil up once, then 
skim, and set it again by the side of the tire for an hour and a 
half; remove all fat, strain again, and then put by tor use. 
Til© v cl (Hite* should t>o eoluuilens, the whiter it is the tatter. 

I’JUEON bOl I’. 

Take half a dozen of the fattest pigeons you can get, roast 
them only Kuflieient to warm them through ; cut the meat from 
the bones ; Hour the latter w r oll, and jKiund them in a mortar; 
stew them in a pint and a half of good gravy, add a piece of 
buthr rolled in flout, a bunch of tarragon! ehenil, a few 
onions, shnlots, parsin', and basil, a hw turnips and carrnts 
vliced, h, a sou witn enumie and one blade of mace, boil slowly 
two hours, then pour, and pass through a cullender. Pulp 
through a tammy, and then with the flesh of the pigeons put 
them into a saucepan. Jx‘t it simmer one hour, ana sen e. 

If OCX TTltTLE son*. 

This aoup, if well made, gives general satisfaction. Take a 
oalf’s hood, thorouglily seraj>ed and cleaned, the skin remain - 
hag on ; place it in u soup-pot, to which add that part of tho 
hand of pickled pork which is free from bones, the fattest en<^ 
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observing that it should be soaked well in Water previous to 
using, put in sweet herbs, & couple of onions, a head of celery, 
if large, a few traffics and morels, two if small, pounded mace 
and pepper, add plenty of water, without quite filling the 
saucepan, boil sfowlv until the meat has become tender, then 
remove it, and cut the meat from the bone into square pieces, 
break the bones and put them again into the soup, let it sim- 
mer for four or five hours, thou place it where it can quickly 
cool, remove the fat, and strain the soup ; thicken with flour 
and butter, add three tabh -spoonfuls of Harvey’s sauce, four 
or five glasses of sherry or Mad* mi, and squeeze’ a whole lemon 
into it , add the meat of the head and the pork cut into wefl- 
fthajx d pit cos, conclude with egg ball*, or force-meat, or both, 
warm it and *xm it will !>o found a dt licious soup. 

A TLAYOrLING TO M V K J MH V TA^IE LIKE TURTLE. 

Pour one ounce and a half of thalot wine into the same 
quantity <>f wenre ol anchovies, add a quarter of a pound of 
ImimI nui'. lull that quantity of mushroom ketchup, and stir 
in about hall a tea-spoonful of curry powder; also odd half an 
onne< »»t thin kmm px l, half a drachm of citric acid, and let 
it r< mum for a wetk. It will 1x> found, when added to soup, 
tin flavour of turtle. 


FISH SOU’S. 

STOCK FOR WUITF OR BROWN FI SIT SOTP. 

It mud be understood that this stock will not keep long, 
thr<«. da\s Ixing the utmost. Take two pounds and a half 
of Lnghdt i els \sih« r eels as they are termed), they nmy bo 
known from tin JIuteh by tin white sih«ry appearance of the 
bell) cut them m pieces about an inch and a half or two 
inel’us long, thin cut up six ir» ^li ffoundi rn and a pound and 
n half of 4iat< . 1*1 ici lluin m the pan with t.uftioicnt water 

t > < o\< r them, add two h« ads t >l eeh n , thr»* parsley roots cut 
in sins s, nn onion, and swut forbs * ison with pepper, salt, 
and in it a Tin onion ‘ImuM h< Mink with cloves, and a littlo 
*.i ih liquor from ain |w»ttid fi h will nupro\e the flavour, hut 
mu t n< t Is addul until ju*-t priMou*. to s<ning; covir clow* 
down, and simmer one hour and three quarters, then strain off 
lor use, The only (lift! renee b< tween this and brown soup as, 
that the fish must lie first fried brown in butter. Fish soups 
may W* most numerous ; then is scarcely a fish which may not 
be used for this purjiose ; but ttu most available and mnea t 
made are those which ore composed of the cheaper kinds of fish. 
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XEL SOUP. 

Take any number of pounds of eels, according to the quantity 
required; add two-thirds water. If about three or four pounds 
of eels, add one onion, a small quantity of mace, a little pepper 
whole, sweet herbs, a crust of the top side of bread, cover 
down dose, and stew till the fish separates, then strain. Toast 
slices of bread deep brown, but not to bum, and cut into tri- 
angular pieces or squares a piece of carrot, two inches long, 
cut into four slices lengthways, put into a tureen with the 
toast, and pour the soup on; boiling cream may be added, 
thickened with a little flour, but it should be rich enough 
without it. 

HADDOCK SOTTT. 

Pound in a mortar, with a pint of picked shrimps, the meat 
of a haddock, chop a handful of parsley verv fine, and add 
the whole of the orumb of a French roll which has been steeped 
in cream ; add one egg, and mix well together ; make it into 
balls ; stew down into bioth two haddocks, seasoned with 
cayenne, and a little mace ; pulp through a sieve the meat of 
the two haddocks, boil up with parsley, thicken with flour 
and butter, and serve with the force-meat balls in it. 

lobstkii sour. 

Extract the meat from the shells of four hen lobsters which 
have been boiled ; put the spawn aside, beat the fins and small 
claws in a mortar ; then place both in a saucepan, with two 
quarts of water, until the whole goodness of the fish has hern 
drawn ; then strain the liquor, neat in a mortar the spawn, a 
lump of flour and butter ; rub it through u sieve into the soup 
previously strained ; Kiuimer without tailing, that tin* colour 
muv be preserved, ten minutes ; squeeze in a pi< ee of a lemon. 
With a little of the essence of anchovies. \V nen this dish is 
sent to tabic os a feature, force-meat balls are served with it ; 
they are made of mi not'd lobster spawn, crumb of French 
roif, egg, and mace pounded; roll it in flour, and serve in 
the soup. 

MUSSEL SOUP. 

Put two quarts of mussels into a saucepan, boil them until 
they open, take the mussel from the shells, separate the sea- 
weed from them carefully, put them into a stewpan, with a 
lump of flour and butter, a handful of parsley, and sweet 
herbs ; add three pints of rich gravy ; simmer until reduced 
to a little more than half, and serve hot with sippets. 
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OTSTEB SOUP, 

Beard four dosen oysters, preserve the liquor in opening 
them, which must be placed with the beards of the oysters in 
a stowpan ; slice skate or solo, or any other fish (small fresh 
water fish will serve excellently well), and adding them, stew 
for five or six hours ; strain and thicken it, adding two spoon- 
fuls of soy or any fish sauce, or omit it, to taste. Ada the 
oysters, and when they are warm through, serve. 

SKATE SOUP. 

This is made of stock as just described, save that the propor- 
tion of skate should be increased. Add an ounce of vermicelli 
to the soup, which must be boiled for an hour. When ready 
to serve, beat up the yolks of a couple of eggs in half a pint of 
cream, and ada it to the soup ; heat a French roll through, 
soak it in the soup when the vermicelli is added, and servo 
with it. 

jmoTn, l isa. 

Set water over the fire in a kt ttle, according to the quantity 
of broth to 1 h‘ made, put in the roots of parsley, parsnip, and 
whole onions, a faggot of sweet herbs, a buneh of parsley, 
sorrel, and butter; let the whole be well seasoned; then put 
in the bones and carcasses of the fish, the flesh of which you 
have used for farces, also the tripos, the tuils of eray-fish 
poundul in a raortur, and four or five sjM»onfulH of the juiee of 
onions: let these be well seasoned and 1 wiled, then strained 
through a sievt , put it back into the kettle, and keep it hot to 
simmer your soups and boil your fish. 

WII.K SOUP, 

Put into a quart of milk two table-spoonfuls of moist sugar, 
two bay leaves, and a little cinnamon; Ixul it, pour it into a 
dish in whnli \ou have previously laid sunn MpjJets of toasted 
hread ; simmer ov<r a charcoal tire wh«n the lumd is soft; 
mix tin* yolks of two eggs well beaten with a little milk; 
put it in the soup, mix w< 11 all together, and serve up. 


VEGETABLE SOUPS. 

VEGETABLE SOUP. 

There are numerous methods of making this soup, the 
variations dtjx nding upon the omission or addition of oirtain 
vegetables, and in the mode of serving the soup with them or with * 
out them. The following is as simple and as palatable as any : — 
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Collect whatever vegetables axe in season, take eaual quan- 
tities, turnips, carrots, cabbage, spinach, celery, parsley, onion, 
a little mint, &o. ; add plenty of herbs, cat them fine, pat them 
into the stewpan, in which has previously been placed some 
oil ; stew gently until the vegetables become tender, then add 
two quarts of boiling water ; stew a quarter of an hour, and 
serve. 

A ETC CHOKE (CALLED TALESTnrE) BOTTF. 

About six pounds of Jerusalem artichokes, pared and cut 
into small pieces, three turnips, a head of white celery ; put 
sufficient good white stock to cover the artichokes, and let it 
boil until quite tender ; then rub all through a tammy ; if too 
thick, thin it with good sweet milk ; boil all together, add half 
a pint of oreum, and season with sugar, salt, and cayenne pep- 
per. Bend upon a napkin some nice fried bread, cut in small 
dice, hot. 


akfahagi’k son* with green peas. 

Wake a soup of roots, and, when strained, boil a pint of 
green poos in the liquor. Choose some middling-sired asparagus, 
cut them in pieces about three inches long, blanch them in 
boiling water, and then throw them into cold wuter ; drain 
them, and tie them in small bunches, then split the tops, and 
boil them with the pens. When done, make a puree of them, 
mix it with the root soup, and garnish with the asparagus. 
Good meat broth may Ik* used instead of the root soup. 

koi r r>r l’aspfrge. 

Cut into thin slices half u puud of haeon, lay tlum in the 
bottom of a slewpau, cut into lumps six pounds of lean lx* f, 
and roll it well iu flour. eo\or the pan close, and shukt occa- 
sionally until the gra\v is all drawn, then udd half u pint of 
old ale oml two quarts of water , throw in some whole peppers, 
and a spoonful of wilt, stew gently for an hour, skim the fat, 
and when uu hour hits elapsed strain ott* the soup ; then put in 
it some spinach, two cabbage lettuces, the havu* of white beet, 
a little mint, powdered sweet aroma and sorrel, boil tlum, then 
put in the tops of uspuragu* out small ; when they are ti rder the 
w>up is douc ; serve up hot with a French roll in the middle. 

CABBAGE SOTT. 

Take four or six pounds of beef, boil with it some black 
pepper whole for throe hours, cut three or four cabbages in 
quarters, boil them until they art* quite tender, then turn them 
into a dish, and serve all together. 
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CJJUtOT SOUP* r 

Take a proportionate number of carrots to the quantity of 
soup to bo made — if a small quantity, six will suffice ; they 
should be large, and of a rich colour ; cut them after being 
thoroughly scraped into thin slices, stew them in some rich 
stock, my two quarts, until they are tender through, then force 
them through a sieve or tommy with a wooden spoon until a 
red pulp is deposited, reboil it with the stock until it it rich 
and thick, and season with grated white augur, cayenne pepper, 
and salt. 

CLLF.RY SOUr. 

Stew fine white celery cut in small slips, in gravy, then boil 
it in good gravy. 

irtan sorr. 

Slice* three large luit young encumbers, a handful of spring 
onions, and six lettuces; cut the last small. Put into a stew- 
pan eight amices of butter, and with it the above vegetables ; 
when the butt* r lmn null'd, eoxt r, and let it stand over a slow 
fir* ,iu hour and twenty minutes. Add an much stock as may 
be requir'd tor tbi quantity of soup inteiub'd to be served ; let 
it boil and simmer for an hour, tnen thicken with flour and 
butter, or three table -sjwmfnl'* of ereain. If required to bf 
coloured, usf spinal k juice* 

notcu-ro ir u. 

Put a pint of |»eaa into a quart of water, and boil them until 
they are so tender ns easily to 1 h> pulped through a sieve. Take 
of the leanest end of a lom of mutton three pounds, out it into 
ehoj>s, put it into a saucepan with a gallon <*i’ water, four oar* 
rots, four tut nips cut m *>mall pieces, and s^son with pepper 
and «ult. Poll until all tin \* g< t.iMi s an- quife t< nd« r, put in 
the pulped peas a h*ud of nbry and an onion sliced; boil 
fifteen minutes, and sene. 

onion sorr. 

Tn two quarts of Wiak mutton broth slice two turnips and at 
many <arrotn, thin strain it. Fry “>t omous eut m slims, 
when nicely brown<*d add them to th« broth ; simmer throe 
hours ; skim, and serve. 

SOUr OF 8J*\MSH ONlOSH. 

Put in a stewpun with four Spanish unions, four ounces of 
butter, a head of cek rr, a larg* turnip, a quart of white 
grew, and stew until the onions are quite tender, then add 
another qiurt of gravy and strain. Pulp the vegetables, return 
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them to the soup, and boil for half an hour. Keep constantly 
stirring; and immediately previous to serving, thicken with 
rice flour worked in butter. 

PEA SOUP. 

Boil to a pulp two quarts of peas, strain them, place in a 
stewpan four ounoes of butter, add two anchovies, a table- 
spoonful of pounded pepper, twice that quantity of salt, a small 
handful of parsley ana mint, a little beet-root and spinach, 
and stew until tender. Add pulped peas until the soup is of 
the required consistency, then throw in a spoonful of loaf sugar, 
boil up and serve. 

GBEKtf rEA SOUP. 

Cut up three Cos lettuoes, pare and slice three cucumbers, 
add a pint of young peas, a sprig of mint, an onion, and a 
little parsley ; put all together in a saucepan, adding four ounoes 
of fresh butter ; stew for half an hour, then pour on them a 
quart of thin gravy, stew two hours, and thicken with a pieoo 
of butter rolled in flour. 

DRIED GBEEN PEA SOUP. 

Put three pints of split green peas in some soft water with 
a picoe of butter the sizo of a walnut, simmer until they are 
soft enough to pulp through a colander, then add boiling water 
to make the soup, put in a lettuce, and colour w ith spinach juice. 
Koep it simmering until it is ready for use, thicken it with but- 
ter and flour, season with pepper and salt, and one* tea-spoonful 
of sugar. Take out the lettuce before sending to table, and send 
up some young green peas in its place. They must be boiled 
until tender before putting in the soup, and should be added 
only just before serving. 

TOTATO SOUP. 

Put into a stewpan three pints of white stock, take six large 
mealv potatoes, boil them until they are nearly done, cut them 
in slices until they are sufficiently tender to pulp through a 
sieve, with an onion boiled soft enough for the same purpose. 
Thicken with flour and butter, and season with white jiopper, 
cayenne, and salt. To enhanoo the flavour, eream should be 
added, half a tea-cupful, previous to serving, hut must not be 
permitted to boil after adding. 

BICE SOUP. 

Steep some fine rice in cold water for an hour, sny four 
ounces, then boil it, add three quarts of gravy, a pinch of cay- 
enne, a little salt, and boil five minutes. 
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SAUTE SOUP. 

Cut carrots, turnips, onions, and celery, as straws, about one 
inch long, and quite thin ; the carrots you will trim, using only 
the red part, the yellow that is left, use for your stock pot ; out 
your onions in quarters, then out them the size endways, blanch 
them for two or three minutes, strain them on the back of a hair 
sieve to drain, then add them to the quantity of soup required, 
allowing half a pint to each person ; therefore, as you must so 
reduce it to have the flavour of your vegetables, allow a pint 
more, reducing it to the quantity you require ; Beason it with 
lump sugar, cayenne pepper, and salt. 

spring sour. 

Use for tliis soup the same roots, cut differently, as saute, 
with the addition, if to be had, of spinach, cabbage-lettuce, 
a very little sorrel, as it turns acid on the stomach, all cut 
rather small, tarragon, chervil, green asparagus, young peas, 
and cucumbers ; cut the asparagus about one inch long, out the 
tarragon and chervil a little, and a few French beans cut, use 
your consomme stock as before, boiling all your green parts 
particularly green in wuter a few minutes, leaving them to be 
sufficiently done in your stock ; if you have a cauliflower boiled, 
pick a few small nieces, and put in the soup tureen ; the boiling 
soup when poured in will make it hot ; season as before. 

SOUP SORREL — A SUMMER SOUP. 

Take a good quantity of sorrel, and mix with it the top 
leaves of beet-root ; boil them thoroughly, press them enough 
to extract all the water, and chop them until they are almost 
a paste ; when they are quite cold, add the coldest spring water 
attainable, and mix until rather thicker than cream ; cut in 
thin slices two cucumbe rs stooped in a mixture of vinegar, and 
a little cayenne ; boil three eggs hard, and cut them in very 
small pieces ; now, having chopped the green ends of young 
onions small, and added to the paste, pour over cream to your 
taste, and then add the sliced cucumber and boiled egg ; serve 
up garnished with clean white pieces of ice. 

TURNIP SOUP. 

This soup should be made the day before required. Stew & 
knuckle of veal with an onion, sweet herbs, and a little mace, 
in six quarts of water ; cover down close, and stew gently five 
or Bix hours ; let it be put in a cool place. Before warming, 
remove the fat and sediment, slice six turnips into small pieces 
stew them in the gravy until tender, then add half a pint of 
cream, flour, and butter, and season with white pepper, 
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SOUPS FOR THE POOR. 

The following receipts are so good, we have obtained per- 
ttfowion to extract them from the “ Pbactical Housewife,” 
ft cheap and useful rolume, abounding in everything that is 
likely to contribute to the comfort and economy of home : — 

1. Soak a quart of split peas for a day in cola water, and then 
put them into a boiler with two gallons and a-half of water, 
and two pounds of oold boiled potatoes, well bruised, a faggot 
of herbs, salt, pepper, and two oniops sliced. Cover it very 
close, and boil very gently for five hours, or until only two 
gallons of soup remain. 

2. Take two pounds of shin of beef, a quarter of a pound of 
barley, a halfpenny worth of parsley, two onions sliced, salt 
and pepper to taste, and having cut the meat into dice, and 
broken tne bone, place in a gallon pot and fill up with water ; 
boil very gently for five hours. Potatoes, celery tops, cabbage, 
or any vegetable left from the day before may be aaded. 


SAUCES. 


OBSEKYATIOWB. 

‘Few things requiro more care than making sauces. As most 
of them should bo stirred constantly, the whole attention ought 
to be directed to them. The better way is to prepare the sauces 
before cooking those articles which demand equal care, for they 
may be kept not in the bainmarie. Butter, and those sauces 
containing eggs, ought never to boil. The thickest stowpans 
should be used for making sauces, and wooden spoons used for 
stirring them. 

APPLE SAUCE. 

Pare, oore, and slice some apples, put them with a little water 
into the saucepan to pre\ cut them from burning, and add a 
little lemon peel ; when sufficiently done, take out the latter, 
bruise the apples, put in & bit of butter, and sweeten it. 

BBBAD SAUCE. 

Cut in slices the crumb of a French roll, to which add a 
few peppercorns, one whole onion, a little salt, and boiling milk 
toough to cover it; let it simmer gently by the side of the fire 
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till the bread soaks up the milk, then add a little thick cream, 
take out the onion, and rub the whole through a sieve, make it 
very hot, and serve with game or fowls, 

CAPER SAUCE FOR FISH. 

Take some melted butter, into which throw a small hit of 
glaze, and when the sauce is in a state of readiness, throw 
into it some choice capers, salt, and pepper, and a spoonful of 
essence of anchovies. 

CAPER SAUCE, TO IMITATE. 

Boil some parsley very slowly, to let it become of a had colour, 
then cut it up, but do not chop it tine, put it into melted butter, 
with a tea-spoonful of salt, and a de&sert- spoonful of vinegar ; 
boil up, and then serve. 

CAPER SAUCE FOR MEAT. 

Take some capers, chop half of them very fine, and put tho 
rest in whole; then chop some parsley with a little grated 
bread, and put to it some salt ; put them into butter melted 
very smooth, let them boil up, and pour them into a sauce-boat. 

OF.LERT SAUCE. 

Cut three heads of fine white celery into two-inch lengths, 
keep them so, or shred them down as straws, then boil them a 
few minutes, strain them off, return the celery into the stew- 
pan, and put either some brown or white stock, and boil it 
until tender ; if too much liquor, reduce it by boiling ; then 
add either white or brown sauce to it, season it with sugar, 
cayenne pepper, and salt. 

COD SAUCE. 

Take a buneh of parsley, chervil, two shalots, two cloves, 
a bay leaf, some mushrooms, and a bit of butter, soak all 
together on the fire, adding a small spoonful of flour, and milk 
or cream sufficient to boil to the consistence of a sauee ; also add 
to it sumo chopped parsley, first scalded. 

COURT BOUILLON, FOR ALL SORTS OF FRESH WATER FISH. 

Put some water into a fish-kettle, with a quart of white 
wine, a dice of butter, salt, popper, a huge bunch of parsley, 
and young onions, a clovo of garlic, thyme, bay leaves, and 
basil, all tied together, some alioed onions and some carrots ; 
boil the fish in this oourt bouillon (which will serve for 
several times) and do not scale it ; when the fish will admit 
of it, take care to boil it wrapped in a napkin, which makes it 
more easy to take out without danger of breaking. 
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CREAM SAUCE. 

Put into a stewpan a little butter, a little parsley, a few 
green onions and sbalots, all cut small, one clove of garlic 
whole ; turn them a few times over the lire, then add some 
flour, and moisten with milk or cream; let the whole boil 
for a quarter of an hour ; strain off the sauce, and when you 
want it for use, put in a little butter, some parsley just 
scalded and chopped fine, salt, whole pepper, then thicken 
the same over the fire ; this may be used with all kinds of 
dishes that are done white. 

x EEL SAUCE. 

Cut the eels into large pieces, and put them into a stewpan 
with a few slices of bacon, ham, veal, two onions, with all 
sorts of roots, and soak it till it catches, then add a glass of 
white wine and good broth, a little cullis, three or four tarragon 
leaves, chervil, a clove of garlic, two of spice, and a bay leaf ; 
simmer for an hour, skim it very well, and sift it in a sieve for 
use. 

egg svrci.\ 

Boil three eggs hard, cut them in small squares, and mix 
them in good butter sauce ; make it very hot, and squeeze 
in somo lemon juice before you servo it. 

rnr.sH pouk sauce. 

Cut two or three good sized onions into slices, and fry them 
ightly, then add two spoonfuls of eullis, a little broth, a 
ew mushrooms chopped, a clou* of garlic, vinegar, and spiee ; 
et it boil half an hour, reduce to a proper consistency, then 
kirn and strain it. 

HAM SAUCE. 

When a ham is almost done with, pick all the meat that 
emainB, from the bone, leaving out any rusty part ; beat the 
icat and bone to a mash with the rolling-pin, put it into a 
moepau with three spoonfuls of gravy, sot it o\ er a slow fire, 
nd keep stirring it all the time, to prevent its sticking to the 
3ttom ; when it has been on some time, put to it a small 
undle of sweet herbs, some pepper, and half a pint of veal 
■avy, cover it up, and let it stew over a gentle nre, when it 
is th6 good flavour of tho herbs, strain off the gravy. A 
ttle of inis is an improvement to all gravies. 

HERBS, ITXE SAUCE OP. 

Work up a piece of butter in some flour, melt it, and then 
it to it the following herbs ; — shred parsley, scallions, tarra- 
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gon, borage, garden cress, chervil; boil them all together 
for about a quarter of an hour, add a glass of stock, and serve 
it very hot. 

LAMB SAUCE. 

Roll a piece of butter in broad crumbs, shred parsley, and 
shalots, and boil it in a little stock and white wine, equal 
qrantities ; a few minutes arc sufficient, squec2e in a Uttlo 
lemon or orange juice. 

LOBSTER SAUCE. 

Pound the ooral, pour upon it two spoonfuls of gravy, strain 
It into some melted butter, then put m the meat of the lobster, 
(?ive it all one boil, and add the squeeze of a lemon ; you may, 
if you please, add two anchor ics pounded. 

MINT SAUCE. 

Take some nice fresh mint, chop it very small, and mix it 
with vinegar and sugar. 

MiiTRE n’noin ml*ce, for nsn. 

Have some parsley finely chopped, and a small shalot, put 
them in a stewpan with a’ small piece of butter, sweat thorn 
jTer tho lire, dry up the butter w ith flour, then add somo of 
tout best stock, or white sauce, with a little ham ; pass it 
through the tammy, season the last thing with lemon, a dust 
>f sugar, cayenne pepper, and salt, and if you have any fish 
stock you will reduce it down and add it. 

MUSHROOM SAUCE, brown and white. 

Get a pottle of fresh mushrooms not opened, or coloured in 
ho inside, cut oft’ all tho dirty ends, have two basons ready 
vith a little water, salt, and the juice of two lemons , then pare 
j trim your mushrooms, putting the mushrooms in one water, 
md the parings in the otht r ; when this is done put about 
wo ounces of butter in a stewpan, take your mushrooms out 
)f the water, and put them into the other stewpan, cover 
Aem over, and let them stew for some time ; then put them 
>y ready for use, then take out the parings after washing 
hem well, and chop them very fine, then sweat them down 
n a little butter ; when done put them in tho larder until 
vantod. This comes in for Italian sauces, and various other 
hings. 

ONION SAUCE. 

The onions must be peeled, and boiled till they ore tender, 
hen squeeze the water from them, chop them, ana add butter 
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.that has bees, melted, nob and smooth, with a little good 
milk instead of water ; give it one boil, serve it with boiled 
rabbits, partridges, sorag or knuckle of veal, or roast mutton; 
a turnip boiled with the onions draws out the strength. 

OYSTER SAUCE. 

J In opening the oysters, save the liquor, and boil it with the 
beards, a bit of mace, and lemon peel; in the meantime throw 
the oysters into cold water, and drain it off; strain the liquor, 
and put it into a saucepan with the oysters just drained from 
the cold water, with sufficient quantity of butter, mixed with 
ms much milk as will make enough sauce, but first rub a 
little flour with it ; set them over the Are, and stir all tho 
while, and when the butter has boiled a few times, take them 
off, and keep them close to the Are, but not upon it, for if Uo 
much done, the oysters will become hard ; add a squeeze of 
lemon juice, and serve ; a little is a great impro\ cment. 

PARSLEY SAUCE. 

Tako a handful of parsley, and having washed and picked 
it, pound it well, and put it into a stowpan with some good 
©ullis, set it on the Are, and let it simmer a quarter of an hour, 
then strain ; add a bit of butter rolled in flour, a liaison, and 
a little lemon juiee. 

ROBERT SAUCE, USED MOSTLY FOR PORK. 

t Cut up an onion in small dice, a pieee of butter, fry it a nice 
light brown, add a tea-spoonful of mustard, a little flour, two 
taDlo-spoonfulB of vinegar, the juice of lemon, cavenno pepper 
and salt, and sugar ; a little good bacon stock, boil it all well, 
and pass it through a tammy cloth. 

SALAD SAUCE. 

Bub the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs into a bason, add 
to it a table-spoonful of made mustard, then add three table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, mixing it in smooth ; add white pepper, 
cayenne, salt, dust of sugar, five spoonfuls of thick bfeohemel, 
a table-spoonful of tarragon vinegar, the same of Chili vinegar, 
.and two spoonfuls of common vinegar ; mix all well together 
with half a gill of cream. If this sauoe is required for fish- 
salads, add a few drops of essence of anchovies, and sprinkle 
over the sauce a little nno-choppcd parsley the last thing. 

SAUCE (ITALIAN) FOR SALADS. 

Mix together three table-spoonfuls of sauce tournee, one of 
•mustard, some tarragon and chervil shred small, with three 
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table -spoonfuls of Florence oil ; putting in, however, a little 
at a time ; when perfectly smooth, add also, by degrees, a glass 
of tarragon vinegar, and a little salt. This sauce cannot he 
too much, mixed. 


SAUCE ROBERT. 

Cut a few onions into dice, which put into a fryingpan with 
a bit of butter, and fry them lightly ; when nicely browned, 
add a dessert-spoonful of flour, a ladleful of stock, the same of 
vinegar, <*ome salt, and pepper; reduce it to a proper thick- 
ness, and, when ready for table, stir in two dessert-spoonfuls 
of mustard. 


SUPERIOR SAUCE FOR FLUM PUDDING. 

Mix six yolks of eggs with four spoonfuls of sifted sugar 
and butter mixed together; have a pint of boiling oreom, 
which you will mix with your yolks, afterwards put it on the 
fire, and stir it until it is of the consistency of sauoe, then 
add to it a good wine-glass of brandy. 

TARRAGON SAUCE. 

Put two table-spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar into a sauce- 
pan, and reduce it to half the quantity, then put to it six 
spoonfuls of good butter sauce, and mix all well together, and 
if not sufficiently strong put to it a little bit of glaze, and a 
very little more tarragon vinegar. 

'SAUCE, SWEET. 

Put some cinnamon into a saucepan with as much water 
as will cover it, set it on the tire, and when it has boiled up 
onoe or twice, add two spoonfuls of pounded sugar, a quarter 
of a pint of white wine, and two bay leaves, give the whole 
one boil, and then strain it for table. 

SAUCE, WHITE. 

Beat up a quarter of a pound of butter and a tea-spoonful 
of flour, season with salt and pepper ; when well worked up, 
add a dessert- spoonful of vinegar, and a little water, set 
these on the lire, and stir it tui thick, but be careful not 
to let it boil. 


SHRIMP SAUCE. 

Put half a pint of picked shrimps into a stewpan with some 
butter sauce and a very little essence of anchovy, make it very 
hot, add a little lemon juice, and serve it to table. 
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FAECES AND STUFFINGS. 

A veal stuffing. Chop some suet fine, a little parsley, a 
small piece of shalot, rub through a dry sieve a small quantity' 
of basil, knotted marjoram, thyme, add these to your suet, a 
grating of half a lemon, a few grains of nutmeg, a few bread 
crumbs, and one or two eggs, mix all well up together, and 
season with pepper and salt. 

If for game, scrape the raw livers into the stuffing, prepared 
as above, only it must be pounded fine. 

FORCEMEAT INGREDIENTS. 

Forcemeat should be made to cut with a knife, but not 
dry or heavy, no one flavour should predominate ; according 
to what it is wanted for a choice may be made from the follow- 
ing list : — Be careful to use the least of those articles that are 
most pungent ; cold fowl, veal, or ham, scraped fat bacon, beef 
suet, crumbs of bread, parsley, white pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
yolks and whites of eggs beaten to bind the mixture, which 
makes excellent forcemeat. Any of the following articles may 
be used to alter the taste : — oysters, anchovies, tarragon, 
savory, pennyroyal, marjoram, thyme, basil, yolks of hard 
eggs, cayenne, garlic, shalots, endives, Jamaica pepper in 
powder, or two or three cloves. 

MUSHROOM WniTE S\UCE. 

Havo ready some cream sauce rather thinner than usual, 
to this put a few small white mushrooms, reduce it to the proper 
consistence, and it is then ready. 

ANCHOVY 8AUCE. 

To about half a pint of melted butter put two table-spoon- 
fuls of good essence of anchovies, with the juice of half a lemon. 
Serve very hot. 

OYSTER SAUCE FOR BEEF STEAKS. 

Blanch a pint of ojsters, and preserve their liquor, then 
wash and beard them, and put tneir liquor into a stewpan 
with India soy and ketchup, (a small quantity of each,) a gill 
of oullis, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter ; set them over a 
fire, and when they nearly boil, thicken with flour and water 
season according to taste, with a little cayenne pepper, salt, and 
lemon juice, strain it to the oysters, and stew them gently five 
minutes. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CLEANING AND DRESSING FISH. 

Before dressing fish of any kind, great care should be taken 
that it is well washed and cleansed, but be cautious not to wash 
it too much, as the flavour is much diminished by too much 
water. When boiling fish, put a little salt and a little vinegar 
into the water to give it firmness. Be careful to let fish be 
well done, but not to let it break. When very fresh, cod and 
whiting are very much improved by keeping a day, and rub- 
bing a little salt down the back-bone. Fresh- water lish often 
have a muddv smell and taste, which is easily got rid of by 
soaking it. After it has been thoroughly cleansed in strong 
salt and water, if the fish is not too large, scald it in the same, 
then dry and dress it. 

Put the fish in cold water, and let it boil very gently, or 
the outside will break before the inside is warm. Put all 
crimped fish into boiling water, and v lien it boils up, somo 
cold water should be put into it to check it, and keep it sim- 
mering. All fish should he taken out of the water the instant 
it is done, or it will become 'woolly. To ascertain when it is 
done, the fish-plate may be drawn up, and, if done, the meat 
will leave the bone. To keep it hot, and to prevent it losing 
its oolour, the fish-plate should be placed across the fish- 
kettle, and a clean cloth put over the fish. 

Small fish may he nicely fried plain, or done with egg and 
bread crumbs, and then fried. On the dish on which the 
fish is to be served should he placed a damask napkin, folded, 
and upon this put the fish, with the roe and liver; then 
garnish the dish with horseradish, parsley, and lemon. 

To broil or frv fish nicely, after it is well washed, it should 
e put in a cloth, and when dry, wetted with egg and bread 
crumbs. It will be much improved by being wetted with 
egg and crumbs a second time. Then have your pan ready 
with plenty of boiling dripping or lard, put your fish into it. 
and let it fry rather quickly tiH it is of a nice brown ana 
appears done. If it is done before being nicely browned, it 
should be taken from the pan, and placed on a sieve bofore 
the fire to drain and brown. If wanted very nice, put a sheet 
of cap paper to receive the fish. Should you fry your fish in 
oil, it obtains a much finer oolour than when done in lard 



or dripping. Never use butter, as it makes the fish a bad 
colour. Garnish your dish with green or fried parsley. 

In broiling fish, be careful that your gridiron is clean; 
place it on the fire, and when hot rub it over with suet, to 
Joinder the fish from sticking. The fish mnst be floured and 
seasoned before broiling. It must be broiled over a clear fire 
only, and great care must be token that it does not bum or 
become smoky. 

Broiled fish for breakfast should always he skinned, buttered, 
and peppered. 

Pish are boiled, fried, broiled, baked, stewed, in fact cooked 
in every imaginable fashion ; those named are the chief methods. 
In every kind the greatest attention and cleanliness must be 
exorcised. A broken, disfigured, abrased, or ill-cooked dish of 
fish presented at table, is quite sufficient to destroy the taste 
for it for ever ; on the contrary, when neatly done, it boigbtens 
the relish which every one possesses more or less, and imparts 
an appetite where one may be wanting, while the cook is held 
in grateful remembranoe. 


TO CnOOSE FISH. 

Turbot. When good arc thick, and the belly is white 
with a faint yellow tinge. 

Salmon. Tho fish stiff, tho scales very bright, the belly 
thick, the gills a brilliant colour, and the flesh when cut a 
beautiful red, will prove it to be a fine fiesh fish. It cannot 
be too fresh. 

Cod. The best fish aro thick at the neck, very red gills, 
firm white flesh, bright, and blood-shot eyes, and small head. 

Skate. The finest have very thick bodies, and should he 
very white. 

Herrings. Very red gills, blood-shot eyes, very bright 
scales, and the fish stiff, shows them to be good and fresh. 

Soles. Thick bodies, and the bellies of a creamy white, 
show them to be good : a flabby sole, with a pale blue tinge 
on the belly, should be avoided. 

Flounders may be chosen as above. 

Whitings. A clear colour and firm bodies, indicate a 
superior quality. 

Mackerel. Bright eyes, thick bodies, tho prismatic colours 
very predominant on the belly, denote freshness and goodness. 

Pike, Cart, Tench, Tehch, Smelts, Gudgeons, Ac., may 
be judged by the above rules. 

Mullet. The red are preferred to the grey, and the sea 
to the river. They are a delicious fish when properly oooked. 
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Eels. Tho Thames, or silver .eel, are the best; the Dutch 
are not good ; the bright silver-hued belly and thickness of 
back are the guides in their selection. 


SHELL FISH. 

Lobsters. To be had in perfection should be boiled at 
home ; choose the heaviest. When they mo boiled the tail 
should have a good spring; the cock lobster has a narrow 
toil in which the two uppermost tins are stiff and hard ; the 
hen has a broad toil, and these tins are softer. The male has 
the best flavour; the flesh is firmer, and the oolour when 
broiled is brighter than the hen. 

Crabs, like lobsters, should be selected by weight ; when 
prime, the leg-joints are stiff and the scout pleasant. 

Prawns ana Shrimps should be bright and the bodies firm 
and stifl'; when they are limp and soft they are stale. 

Oysters. There are many sorts of oysters ; when the oyster 
is alive the shell will close upon the knife ; the common oyster 
should be used for sauce, and the natives, of which there are 
several kinds, should be sent to table. 

BARBEL BOILED. 

Boil them in salt and water, when done pour away part 
of the water, and add to the rest a pint of red! wino, some salt 
and vinegar, two onions sliced, a bunoh of sweet herbs, some 
nutmeg, mace, and the juice of a lemon; boil these well 
together with two or three anchovies, then put in tho fish, 
simmer a short time, and serve it with tho sauce strained 
over it ; shrimps or oysters may be added. 

COD, BOILED. 

The thickness of this fish being very unequal, the head 
and shoulders greatly preponderating, it is seldom boiled 
whole, because, in a large fish, the tail, from its thinness in 
comparison to the upper part of the fish, would be very much 
overdone. Whenever it is boiled whole, a small fish should 
he selected. Tie up the head and shoulders well, place it in 
the kettle with enough cold water to completely cover it ; cast 
in a handful of salt. The fish, if a small one, will be cooked 
in twenty minutes after it has boiled ; if large, it will take half 
an hour. 

When done enough, drain it clear of the scum, and remove 
the string ; send it to table garnished with the liver, the smelt, 
and the roe of the fish, Bcraped horseradish, lemon alioed, 
and sprigs of parsley. 
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Th« garnish sometimes consists of oysters fried, or small fuu 
med, or "Whitings ; this is at the option of the eook. 

Anchovy or oyster sauce is served with it. 

The tail, when separated from the body of the fish, may be 
cooked in a variety of fashions. Some salt rubbed into it, 
and hanging it two days, will render it exceedingly good 
trhen cooked. It may be spread open and thoroughly salted, 
or it may be cut into fillets, dnd fried. 

If the cod is cooked when very fresh, some salt should be 
rubbed down the baok and the bone before boiling ; it much 
improves the flavour ; or, if hung for a day, the eyes of the 
fish should be removed, and salt filled in the vacancies. It 
will be found to give firmness to the fish, and add to the rich- 
ness of the flavour. 

8LICES OF COD. 

Three shoes make a small dish ; put them in a baking-dish, 
cover them over with some good second stock, a little essence 
of anchovies ; when done, thicken the stock, and pass it through 
a tammy, pour it over your fish, season with cayenne pepper, 
and salt, and lemon juice ; if for capers, add them ; if for maitre 
d’hotel, add cream and parsley chopped fine. 

COD SOUNDS, BOILED. 

If boiled, they should first be soaked in warm water, or 
soalded in hot wuter ; the latter is the quickest, the former 
the surest method ; they should soak half an hour if put into 
warm water, the dirty skin should be removed, and when 
thoroughly cleaned, boiled in equal parts of milk and water 
until tender. They should be sent to tablo with egg sauce. 

CRIMPED COD. 

Cut the cod, which should bo quite fresh, in handsomo 
slices, and lay it for about three hours in spring water salted, 
adding a little vinegar, say one wine-glassful ; make a fish 
kettle more than three parts full of spring water, in which a 
large handful of salt has boon thrown, let it boil quickly, put 
in the cod, and keep it boiling for ten minutes, it will then 
be done enough ; take up the slices of fish with care, and lay 
them upon a fish plate, garnish with sprigs of parsley, sliced 
lemon, and horseradish scraped into curls ; serve with shrimp 
and oyster sauce. 

TAIL OF COD. 

Boil as previously direoted, and when sufficiently done, 
that the meat may be easily removed from the bones, divide 
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it into moderate sized pieces, and in a light batter fry th em 
brown. Send up crisped parsley with it as a garnish. 

It is sometimes cooked plainly with oyster sauce. 

BAKED COD. 

Cut a large due piece out pf the middle of the fish, and 
skin it carefully ; stuff it with a stuffing composed of the yolks 
of two eggs boiled hard, the roc half-boiled, bread crumbs, 
grated lemon-peel, butter, pepper, and salt to taste. Bind it 
with the undressed white of an egg, and sew in the stuffing 
with white thread. Bake it in a Butch-oven before the fire, 
turn it frequently, and baste it with butter ; serve with shrimp 
sauce, plain butter, or oyster sauoo. A tin baking-dish » 
preferable to any other for cooking this fish. 

cod’s head. 

Secure it well with strong string, not too thick ; put it into 
a fish-kettle, cover it with water, and put in a small handful 
of salt, a wine-glassful of vinegar, ana a quantity of scraped 
horseradish. Place the fish upon a drainer, and when the 
water boils, put it into the kettle. Boil gently ; when the 
fish rises to the surface, it is enough ; drain it, and be very 
particular in sliding the fish into the fish-plate that it is not 
broken. Garnish with scraped horseradish and lemon. Servo 
with shrimp and oyster sauce. 

CUllRY OF COD. 

This is a firm fish if good ; when cold, you can separate the 
flakes, and proceed as before, adding two dozen of large oysters 
to your fish. 

SALT COD. 

Soak the fish for eight hours in clean cold water (not spring 
water!, let the water nave enough vinegar in it to impregnate 
it witn a slight flavour, and no more ; after soaking the above 
time, take it out und let it drain three or four hours, then 
put it in soak again for four hours ; when this has been done, 
place it in a fish-kettle with plenty of cold soft water, let it 
come to a boil very slowly, place it on the side of the fire, 
and it will cook gradually until enough. Serve with parsnips 
and egg sauce. 

CUEHTED COD. 

Cut some handsome steaks of cod, slice a number of onions, 
and fry both a good brown colour, stew the fish in white 
gravy, add a large tea-spoonful of curry powder, a third that 
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quantity of cayenne pepper, thicken with three spoonfuls of 
cream, a little butter, a pinch of salt, and a little flour. 

CARP, TENCH, PERCH, ETC. 

Dry well with clean cloth, dredge with flour, and fry them 
until they are brown. If the puro flavour of the fish is 
desired, they should be cooked as soon after being caught 
as possible, and as simply, as above described ; but if it is 
desired to make a dish, the fish may be placed, after having 
been fried, in a stewpan, with a gill of port wine, the same 
quantity of water, the juice of half a lemon, two dessert- 
spoonfuls of walnut ketchup, half the quantity of mushroom 
ditto, or powder, sprinkle with cayenne pepper, an onion stuck 
with cloves, and a small horseradish, from which the outer 
coat has been scraped: stew until the gravy is reduced to 
a rich thickness, then remove the fish, strain the gravy 
as clear as possible, thicken it and pour it over the fish, 
then serve. 



DRESSED CRAB. 

Get a large crab, take off the claws, then pull off the body 
from the shell, the white meat keep by itself, and the soft 
yellow meat by itself, wash and trim the large back shell, 
then on one side put all the white meat, and on the other side 
put the soft moat, dividing the two with slices of cucumber 
or radishes. Crack the big bout's or claws, and lay them 
underneath the crab to stand upon. Dish it up on a napkin. 

CRAY -PISH. 

Boil them in vinegar, salt, and water ; when cold, turn each 
daw to stick in the fan of the tail, when they will look like 
a frog ; dish them upon parsley. 

CHUB BROILED. 

Scald the chub, cut off the tail and fins, wash it well and 
slit it down the middle, make two or three cuts on the back 
with a knife, and broil it on a wood fire, haste it all the time 
it is broiling with fresh butter and salt, and thyme shred small. 
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CURRIES OF FISK 

Are invariably made the same way as cbub broiled, tbe only 
difference is .the sort of fish you may have ; some are more 
tender than others, and without great care you will break 
the pieces all to a mummy instead of being of a shape and 
quite clear pieces. Disli either in a rice rim or in a mashed 
potato rim, either way bo sure to send up riee plain, parti- 
cularly boiled for curries in general. Cut up two or three 
onions in thin slices, fry them a nice light brown, dry up 
the butter with curry powder, use some very good white 
stock, boil it well, season it with sugar, salt, cayenne, and 
lemon juice, strain all through a tammy cloth or sieve into a 
clean stewpan, then put your fish into it shaking it gently, do 
not use a spoon only to dish it with, boil it gently a short time. 

PRESSED JOHN DOItY. 

This fish will require much less doing than the carp, hut 
you will proceed exactly tho same, pouring the sauce over it. 

JOHN DORY 

Is dressed as turbot, and eaten with the same sauces. 

COLLARED EELS. 

The eels destined to be dressed as above should bo the finest 
which can he selected : the skin must not ho removed, but the 
bone must be carefully and cleverly extracted. Spread out tho 
fish, and with some finely-chopped sage, parsley, and mixed 
spices, rub the fish well over; then take some broad white tape, 
and bind up the fish tightly ; throw a good handful of salt into 
tho water in which it is to be boiled, and a couple of bay 
leaves. Boil three quarters of an hour, and if the fish be 
taken out and hung to dry for twel\ c hours, it will be better 
for it when served. Add to the water in which tho fish has 
been boiled a pint of vinegar, a little whole pepper, and 
some knotted marjoram or thyme. This pickle also should, 
after boiling about twelve minutes, he suffered to stand as 
long as the eels are recommended to be hung ; previous to 
serving, the fish must he unrolled so as to abrase the skin as 
little as possible, and put them into the pickle. Send up 
in slices or whole, according to taste ; garnish with parsley. 

FRIED EELS. 

Cut into pieces same length as abovo, cleaned nicely and 
well dried ; let them be coated with yolk of egg, powdered 
with bread crumbs ; fry them brown ; serve with parsley and 
butter, and garnish with handsome sprigs of parsley. 
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BOILED EELS. 

Choose the smallest, simmer in a small quantity of water, 
into which a quantity of parsley has been put. Garnish and 
servo with same sauce as the lost. 

STEWED EELS. 

This is a dish frequently made for invalids, and to the 
taste of many, fitted always to appear on the table of an 
emperor : there are various methods of stewing them, but the 
simplest is always the best, because, without exception, the 
flavour of the fish is preserved, when, in too many oases, it is 
wholly destroyed by the number of ingredients employed; 
indeed the skill of the professed cook is most frequently 
exerted to give tho various esculents they prepare for the 
table an opposite taste to that which they naturally possess. 

To stew eels, they should be cut in pieces about three 
inches long, and fried until they are about naif cooked ; they 
will bo then brown : let them get cold, take some good beef 
gravy, and an onion, parsley, plenty of white pepper, a little 
salt, some sage chopped very fine, enough only to add to tho 
flavour, and a little mace, place the eels in this gravy, and 
stow until they are tender : two anchovies may he finely 
chopped and added, -with two tea-spoonfuls of mustard, already 
made, some walnut ketohup, and a glass of red wine ; servo 
with sippets of toasted bread. Or after being stewed until 
tender, a glass of port wine may ho added, half a lemon 
squeezed into it ; strain and thicken until butter and flour. 

SriTClICOCEEl) EELS. 

There aro several ways to spiteheoek eels. They are either 
broiled or stewed. To broil them, sec that the gridiron is 
oleaned and rubbed with suet, to prevent the adhesion of 
the skin of the fish, which must be suffered to remain on; 
cut the eels, which should be large, into lengths of six or seven 
inches, not less, and coal them well with yolk of egg. Pound 
in a mortar, parsley, nutmeg, mace, cloves, and pepper ; this 
should be rubbed over the fish, and they should be broiled a 
dear brown; serve with melted butter/ fish sauce employed 
according to palate. 

LAMPREYS. 

Same as receipt for collared eels. 

HALIBUT STEWED. 

Put into a stewpan half a pint of fish broth, a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, and one of mushroom ketchup ; add an 
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anehovy, two good sized onions out in quarters, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, and one dove of garlic, also add a pint and a half 
of water, and let it stew an hour and a quarter, then strain 
it off clear, and put into it the head and shoulders of a fine 
halibut and stow until tender ; thicken with butter and flour, 
and serve. 

TO CUBE EINNON HADDOCK. 

Cut off the heads and clean them as in the receipt “to 
dry haddocks,” then cover them with salt, and let them remain 
in it two hours; brush them over with pyroligneous acid. 
Hang them for ten days or a fortnight. In Scotland, they tie 
them in pairs on a string, and hang them over peat which has 
been so much burned as not to emit muoh smoke or heat, 
and in two or three hours they are fit to cat, 

TO DRESS DRIED HADDOCK. 

They should be skinned, rubbed with egg, and rolled in 
new bread crumbs ; lay them in a dish before the fire to brown, 
baste with butter, and whon well browned serve with egg sauoo. 

to dui:ns tuddocks. 

Clean them very thoroughly, and take off the heads and 
the skin, then put them into boiling water, and throw in two 
moderate sized handfuls of salt; let them boil as fast as 

r ible, and when they rise to the surface (which they will 
if they have sufficient room), they are done enough. 
They are sent to table with plain butter for sauce. 

HERRINGS. 

Herrings are dressed in a variety of fashions; they aro 
fried, boiled, broiled, dried, potted, baked, smoked, pickled. 

There are three sorts of herrings, fresh, salted, and red 
herrings ; they are cleaned like any other sort of fish. When 
fresh, they are boiled, and served with melted butter, white 
sauce, &c. The salted herring should be soaked in cold water 
before it is cooked, this is broiled, but sometimes it is cut 
in pieces and eaten raw. The red herring is split down tho 
back, the head and tail taken off, and the fish broiled like the 
others ; they may be also dressed in the following maimer : 
when they have laid in cold water some time, soak them 
in milk for two hours, then split them down the back, have 
ready some melted butter in which has been mixed basil 
and bay leaf minced small, the yolks of two eggs, pepper, 
and nutmeg, rub the herrings well with this butter, then 
broil them over a gentle lire, and serve with lemon juice. 
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spice upon them eight hours to drain, wipe off the spioe dean, 
and lay them in a pan on which butter has been rubbed; 
season with nutmeg, mace, white pepper, salt, and one clove 
in powder, one ounce each, save tho last ; lay in two or three 
bay leaves, cover with butter and bake gently three hours. 
"When cool, drain off tho liquor, pack the lisn in the pots 
intended for their use, cover to the depth of half an inch with 
clarified butter, sufficiently melted just to run, but do not 
permit it to be hot ; they will bo roauj' for eating in two days. 



TO TIOIL LOHSTRRS. 

Put into boiling- wnt i r, throwing in a good handful of salt. 
According to sizt , lobster** take from a quarter to three quarters 
ot an hour. 

TO ns FUR CTRR1KI). 

Take the meat of a tine lobshr, or two, if they should be 
small, place in a '•t'wpau twodes'wrt-siMMinfulsof curry powder, 
add of butter two ounets, an onion cut in v< vv fine strips, and 
three dessert-spoonfuls of iish stock. When they are stewed 
well, add the lobster, simmer gently for an hour, squeeze in half 
a lemon, and season with a little salt. 

TO sthw i.onsTrus. 

Extrait from the shells of two lobsters, previously boiled, 
all the nuat; take two-thirds of a quart of water, and stew 
tho .shells in it, with mace, ungronnd jk*|»jht, and salt. Let it 
boil an hour or more, till you have obtained all that in to ho 
got from the shells ; then strain. Add the richest jwrtions of 
the lobster, and some of the best of tin* firm meat, to some thin 
melted butter; squeeze a small portion of lemon juice into it; 
add a table-snoonful of Madeira, pour this into the gravy, and 
when warmed it is ready to sen e. 

TO ROAST LOnSTKItS. 

Take a live lobster, half boil it, remove it from tho kettle in 
which it is boiling, dry it with a cloth, and whilo hot, rub 
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it over -with butter, and set it before a good fire, basting it with 
butter; when it produoes a fine froth, it is done ; serve 'with, 
melted butter. 

MACKEBEL. 

Cleanse the fish thoroughly inside and out, remove the roe 
carefully, steep it in vinegar and water, and replace it ; place 
the fish in water from which the chill has been taken, and boil 
very slowly from fifteen to twenty minutes ; the best criterion 
is to be found in the starting of the eyes and splitting of the 
tail-rwhen that takes place, the fish is done ; take it out of the 
water instantly, or you will not preserve it whole. Garnish 
with fennel or parsley, and either chopped fine in melted butter, 
serve up aB sauce. Gooseberry sauce is occasionally sent to 
table, but it does not suit every palate. 

TO UAVK MACKEREL. 

Open and cleanse thoroughly, wipe very dry, pepper and salt 
the inside, and put in a stuffing oomposed of bread crumbs 
finely powdered, the roe chopped small, parsley, and sweet herbs, 
but very few of the latter , work these together with the yolk of 
an egg, pepper and salt to taste, and sew* it in the fish ; then 
place the latter in a deep baking dish, and dredge it with flour 
slightly, adding a little cold fresh butter in small pieces, put 
the flan into an oven, and twenty-eight or thirty minutes will 
suffice to cook them. Bend them in a hot dish to table, with 
parsley and butter. 

BROILED MACKEREL. 

Prepare by boiling a short time a little fennel, parsley, and 
mint, when done, take 1 it from the fire, and chop all together 
fine, mix. a piece of butter with it, a dust of flour, pepper, 
and salt ; out your fish down the back, and till it with this 
si ufling ; oil your gridiron and oil \ our fish ; broil them over a 
dear slow fire. Fennel Kauce in a boat. 

FILLETS OF MtCKEREL. 

Three good mackerel will make a diBh ; cut each fillet into 
two, chop some fennel, parsley, and mint very fine, put it into 
your sautepan with a piece of butter, fry it a* little, then dress 
the fillets as before, and proceed now as for the other fillets, 
adding the ingrediouts you have in the sautepan to your sauce. 

TO FRY MACKEREL — A. I.A FBV^VlNE OR A LA MA1TBT i/ IlOTEL, 

It may be obsmed, os a rule, to prevent the too frequent 
repetition of the same thing, that it is to be supposed the fish 
must be thoroughly cleansed and gutted, unless directions to 
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the contrary ore given : supposing then the fish have boon 
cleaned ana emptied, cut ofi the tails, and with a sharp fanifr 
lay the fish completely open, and remove the back-bone ; this 
feat should be skilfully performed, or the appearance of the fish 
will be materially altered, and by no means improved. Dry 
the maekcrel thoroughly, sprinkle with powdered salt and 
pepper, dredge with flour, and when the lard in the fryingpan 
is boiling, lay them in, and fry them a clear brown. Serve with 
melted butter, in which has been mixed one spoonful of Harvey’s 
sauce, one ditto of mustard, and two of Chili vinegar ; or boil 
half a dozen small onions, and while boiling, rapidly lav in a 
young cucumber one minute, with a fugot of fennel and 
parsley, (’hop the latter finely, and cut the cucumber into 
shaj)es, add pepper and salt, put them into a stewpan with a 
lump of butter tor three or four minutes, then place the vege- 
tables on the fish, aud squeeze a large lemon over them. 

STEWED MACK EUIX. 

A marinade must be made, in which to stew the fish, con- 
sisting of a pint of gravy, in which put chopped, almost to a 
paste, parsley, fennel, and shalot, the latter not too plentifully; 
two table-spoonfuls of ketchup, one of essence of anchovies, 
and a lump of butter well floured, about the size of a walnut. 
Keep it stirring until it boils, but add one glass of port previous 
to boiling, which pour in by slow decrees, and when it boils lav 
in the fish which has been thoroughly cleansed and boned. 
Stew gently twenty minutes, do not exceed that time. It will 
be found expedient to turn them when half cooked, but do not 
attempt it if you cannot accomplish it cleverly, for broken fish 
is sure to be tlie result. Dish very carefully ; add to the sauco 
a tea-spoonful of French mustard mixed, half a glass of port 
wine, and the juice of half a lemon ; boil it up and pour 
over the fish. 


llLI) MULLET. 

( lean it, hut do not take out the inside, fold in oil paper, 
and gently bake in a small dish ; make a sauce of the liquor 
which comes from the fish, adding a bit of butter, a little flour, 
a little essence of anchovies, and a glass of sherry; give it a 
boil, and serve it in a sauce-boat, and serve the fish in the 
paper cast's. 

G11ET MULLET. 

This is a fish of a very different flavour and character 
to the preceding. It may be boih d, broiled, roasted, or baked ; 
when small, it may be cooked in the usual fashion of dressing 
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such fish as whitings, &c. ; if large, it may be cooked as cod 
or salmon. 


SCALLOP OYSTEES. 

Wash clean some bottom shells of the oysters if you have not 
silver shells or scallop shells, butter ana bread-crumb them, 
blanch your oysters, either do them whole or cut them, make 
a thick sauce with the liquor, adding a good spoonful of 
white sauce ; season with cayenne pepper and salt, fill in 
the shells and bread crumbs on the top, and sprinkle clarified 
butter on the tops ; brown in the oven, and dish them upon a 
napkin. 

STEWED OrSTEES. 

The oysters should be bearded and rinsed in their own 
liquor, which should then be strained and thickened with flour 
and butter, and placed with the oysters in a stewpan ; add 
mace, lemon pool cut into shreds, and some white pepper whole; 
these ingredients had better he eoniined in a piece of muslin. 
The stow must simmer only, if it is suffered to boil the oysters 
will become hard ; sen e with sippets of bread. This may be 
varied by adding a glass of wine to the liquor, before* the 
oysters arc put in and warmed. 

OYSTEES. 

If eaten immediately upon being opened, neither vinegar 
nor pepper should he taken with them, or the flavour will 
disappear in the taste of the viiugar. 

JACK OK PIKE TO CHOOSE. 

If fresh, the gills will he red, the fish stiff, and eyes bright ; 
the best sort art' caught in rivers, the worst are caught iu 
ponds ; it is a very dry fish, and very much improved by stuff- 
ing and sauce : they ure not thought much of in England, but 
are much liked in inland counties. 

TO JJAKE PIKE. 

Clean and empty the fish thoroughly, hut do not disturb the 
scales in (he operation, stuff it Mitli oyster forcemeat, and 
skewer the tail to the mouth, sprinkle over it a little salt, and 
dredge a little Hour, stick small pieces of butter all over it, 
and bake in a steady oven forty to fifty minutes ; this must 
be regulated by the size of the fish. To the sauce which will 
be found in the dish when the pike is done, a little melted 
butter with a spoonful of essence of anchovies may l>e added, 
and a small quantity of grated lemon peel ox lemon pickle ; 
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also a table- spoonful of sherry, one of Harvey’s sauce, and a 
little cayenne, will render the gravy exceedingly pleasant. 

PRAWNS, TO BOIL. 

Prawns require plenty of boiling water; when the water 
boils, add a quarter of a pound of wilt for each three quarts 
of water, let the water boil very fast, clear oft” the scum and 
toss in the prawns, and keep them boiling as fast os you can, 
for seven or eight minutes ; then take them out and drain them, 
and keep them in a cool place. They are sent to table on a 
napkin, with dry toast ana fresh butter, or brown bread and 
butter in slices. 

PLAICE 

And flounders should be sprinkled with salt, and wrapped in a 
towel an hour previous to cooking, and be fried as soles. 

TO DRY SALMON. 

Open the fish, and remove the whole of the inside, including 
the roe. Scald it, and then rub it with common salt; hong 
it to drain from twenty-four to thirty hours. 

Mix well two ounces of Foot’s sugar, the samo quantity 
of bay salt, and three ounces of saltpetre ; rub the mixture 
thoroughly into the' salmon ; place it upon a dish, and suffer 
it to remain for forty-eight hours, and then rub it with com- 
mon salt. I^et it remain until the succeeding evening, it will 
then be ready to dry. Wipu it thoroughly after drying; 
spread it open with two sticks, and hang it in a chimney where 
a wood tiro is burned. 


HU.MON TOTTED. 

Cut a handsome piece from the middle of the salmon ; re- 
move the scales, and wii»e it with a clean cloth. Hub into 
it some common salt thoroughly. Heat up some mace, cloves, 
and whole pepper, and season tne salmon with it ; place it in a 
pan with a few bay leaves ; cover it with butter, and bake it 
until thoroughly done ; remove it from the gravy, letting it 
drain thoroughly, then place it in the pots. Clarify sufficient 
butter to cover all the pots after the salmon lias been put into 
them : put it to cool, 

TO PICKLE SALMON. 

Scale, clean, split, and divide the salmon into handsome 
pieces ; place them in the bottom of a stewpan, with just suffi- 
cient water to cover them. Tut into three quarts of water one 
pint of vinegar, a dozen bay h aves, half that quantity of 
mace, a handful of salt, and a* fourth port of an ounce of black 
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... When the salmon is sufficiently boiled rem o v e it, 

it, and place it upon a cloth. Put in the kettle another 

layer of salmon, pour over it the liquor which you have pre- 
pared, and keep it until the salmon is done. Then remove 
Hie fish, place it in a deep dish or pan, and cover it with the 
pickle, which, if not sufficiently acia, may receive more vinegar 
and salt, and be boiled forty minutes. Let the air be kept 
from the fish, and, if kept for any length of time, it will be 
fonud necessary to occasionally drain the liquor from the fish, 
and skim, and boil it. 


COLL A. RED SALMON. 

Cut off the head and shoulders, and the thinnest part of the 
tail, thus leaving the priraest part of the salmon to be collared. 
Split it, and having washed and wiped it well, make a com- 
pound of cayenne pepper, white pepper, a little salt, and some 
pounded mace. Kuo the fish well with this mixture inside 
and out; roll, and bandage with broad tape, lay it in a 
saucepan, cover it with water and \incgar, one part of the 
latter to two of tho former ; udd a table-spoonful of pepper, 
black and white, whole, two bay leaves, and some Balt. Keep 
the lid closed down. Simmer until enough, then strain oil the 
liquor, let it cool, and pour over the fish when cold ; garnish 
with fennel. 


SALMON, TO 1*01 L. 

This fish cannot l>o cooked too soon after being caught; it 
should be put into « kettle with plenty of cold water, and 
a handful of salt; the addition of a small quantity of vinegar 
will add to the firmness of tho fish ; let it boil gently ; 
if four pounds of salmon, fifty minutes wfill suffice ; if thick, 
a few minutes more may be allowed. Tho best criterion for 
ascertaining whether it l>e done is to pass a knife between 
tho bone and the fish, if it separates readily, it is done ; this 
should he tried in the thickest part ; when cooked, lay it on 
tho fish-strainer transversely across tho kettle, so that the 
fish, while draining, may be kept hot. Place a fish-plate 
upon the dish on whioh the salmon is 1o be served, fold a clean 
white napkin, lay it upon the fUh-plute, and place the salmon 
upon tho napkin. Garnish will* parsley. 

SALMON BROILED. 

Cut the fish in ineh slices from tho best part, season well 
with pepper and salt ; wrap each slice in white paper, which 
has been buttered with fresh butter ; fasten each end by twisting 
— ~Uu,, A** A i ff ht minutes. A coke 
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fire, if kept dear and bright, is best Serve with butter, an- 
chovy, or tomato sauce, 

DRIED SALMON BROILED. 

Cut and cook as above, save that when it is wanned through 
it is enough. Serve plain for breakfast, or with egg sauce if 
for dinner. 

STEWED S1LMOX. 

Scrape the scales clean off, cut it in bliccs, stow them in rich 
white gravy, add, immediately previous to serving, one table- 
spoonful of esenoe of anchovies, a little parsley, chopped very 
line, and a pinch of salt. 

SOLES, FRIED. 

Soles should be skinned and trimmed by the fishmonger. If 
fried plain, dry them well with a dean cloth, and flour them 
with apredge ; the pan should lx* w< 11 cleaned, and n quantity 
of lard placed in it, it should he boiling hot, and before tho 
fish is placed into the pan, brown them nicely, dish with 
care: or they may, instead of bang floured, be coated with 
the yolk of eggs beaten up with bread crumbs, previous to 
frying; they should be of a light, hut not a pale brown when 
cooked. 


SOLI'S, roiled. 

Choose a large thick sob*, wash and clean thoroughly without 
disturbing the roe or the melt, lay it in a fish-kettle with 
enough cold water to com r it, throw in n handful of salt, let 
it come gradually to a boil, and Inning hi pt the wat« r well 
skimmed, plat v e the kettle bv the side of the fin*, and in eight 
minutes the sole will be sufficient 1\ cooked to dish , servo with 
shrimp sauce, eucumlicr slict d and' dressed. 

FILL El S 01* SOLES, BRK ID-CRUMUm. 

The fillets you will roll up and fasten togf ther with a small 
skewer or fine string round them ; proceed exactly as for 
bread-erumbul soles, but tlu*\ will tah< a little longer to fry; 
stand them up endways, to dish thrm, wlnthtr for garnish or 
a dish ; be sure to draw out the skewer or the string. 

FILLETS OP SOLES MAKE A GOOD FIE. 

Cut each fillet in half, and lay them in your dish, season 
with pepper and salt, and a lajer of o\ sters, chopped parsley, 
and some oyster liquor, with some good stock, or white sauoe 
into the dish in best, adding a gill of cream. 
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SKATE 

Hay be cut into pieces, and fried in oil, with parsley, an onion 
cut in slices, and sweet herbs ; when sufficiently cooked, pour 
off the fat. Throw into the pan a small tea-cupful of vinegar, 
and the same quantity of water ; stir it with the herbs, and 
dredge with flour until a good consistency ; add capers the last 
thing before sending to table. 

STURGEON BOILED. 

Soak the fish in salt and water four hours, removo it, and 
bathe with pyroligneous acid diluted with water, let it drain an 
hour, then put it into boiling water, let it be well covered, add 
three onions, a fagot of sweet herbs, and a small quantity of 
bay-salt. When it is boiled so tender that the bones will 
separate readily, remove it from the* fire, take away hones and 
skin, cut it into slices, dredge it with flour, brown it before the 
fire, and servo with a gravy, the same as given above for 
roasting. 

STURGEON ROASTED. 

Cut into slices as above, but do not remove the skin ; split 
tho pieoes on a cork-spit, roast tenderly, basting frequently 
with butter. Make a brown gravy, flavouring it w it h essence 
of anchovies ; squeeze in a quarter of a lemon, and add a glass 
of sherry, then serve up with the lish. 

STURGEON STEWED. 

Cut into pieces, and stew us tench. 

SMELTS. 

This is a very delicate fish, and requires delicate handling ; 
it is quickly cooked ; draw through the gills, and wipe with a 
soft cloth, but do not wash them, dip them into the yolk of 
an egg beaten very smooth, and sprinkle them with bread 
crumbs as finely as they can be powdered ; a little flour may be 
mixed with the' bread crumbs ; fry them a clear light brown ; 
four minutes will suffice to cook them. 

TROTT. 

Seale, gut, clean, dry, and flour, then fry them in butter 
until they are a rich clear brown ; fry some green parsley crisp, 
and make some plain melted butter, put iu one tea-spoonful of 
essence of anehovy, and one glass of white wine ; garnish, when 
the trouts are dished, with the crisped parsley and lemon cut 
in slices ; the butter may be poured over the fish, hut it is 
most advisable to send it in a butter tureen. 
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TROUT A LA GEXEVOISE, 

Clean the fish as above, lay them in a stewpan with two 
glasses of champagne, two glasses of sherry, a fagot of parsley, 
an onion stack with cloves, thyme, pepper, ami salt, and* a 
piece of the well-baked crust of French bread, and stew on a 
quick fire ; take out the bread when the fish is done, brown 
it, mix in butter rolled in Hour, and boil up to thicken the 
sauce; the fish having been taken out when done, pour oyer 
them tko thickened sauce, and serve with lemon slioed and 
fried bread. 

TROUT STEWED. 

This is a pleasing and delicate dish when nicely Btewed. 
It is dressed very much in the fashion of other small fish 
stewed, only that it requires perhaps more care in the different 
processes. First wash and clean the fish, wipe it perfectly dry, 

S ut into a stewpan tw r o ounces of butter, dredge in as it molts 
our, and add grated nutmeg, a little mace, and a lit tit' cay- 
enne. Stew well, and when tluid and thoroughly mixed, lay 
in the fish, which having suffered to slightly brown, cover with 
a pint of veal gravy : throw in a little salt, a small fagot of 
parsley, and a few rings of lemon-peel ; stew slowly forty 
minutes, then take out the fish, strain the gravy clear, and 
pour it over the fish ; it may be strained out it ; before, how- 
ever, it is poured over, a glass of bueeilas may bo added to the 
gravy. 

TURBOT. 

riaco the turbot, previously to cooking, to soak in salt and 
W'ater, ih which a little vinegar has been poured ; lay it upon 
its back in the fish-kettle, fill the latter throe parts full with 
cold water, throw in a handful of salt, a gill of vinegar, let 
it boil very gradually, and when it boils, add cold water to 
cheek ; thirty minutes is sufficient to cook it ; s»t\o it upon a 
cloth as boiled, with its hack to the dish ; garnish tastefully 
with sprigs of parsley, and horseradish scraped into curls, or 
with fried smelts, or barberries and parsley. Lobster sauce. 

WATER soueny. 

This is a dish more frequently scon upon the tables of the 
Blackball and Greenwich hotels than anj where else ; but it is 
sometimes introduced into private families, and when well 
cooked, makes a very excellent as well as economic dish. It is 
comjM>sed of inuny kinds of small fish, and it is essential that 
they should be as fresh as ]K)ssible. The quantity of fish must 
be regulated by the quantity to be sent to table ; take flounders, 
perch, tench, carp, very small soles, or any small fish, and clean 
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them very carefully, removing the skin, and cut them into 
small pieces of equal sizes ; make of fine heads of parsley a 
fagot, and slice naif a dozen pared parsley roots into slips, or 
cut them into rounds, put them with a handful of salt, and 
some whole white peppers, into sufficient water to about cover 
the fish, then simmer until the herbs are tender, and put in the 
fish, removing the scum as fast os it appears ; stow gently ton 
minutes. The fish muBt be done but not broken, this may be 
prevented by watching carefully, it will be the consequent of 
boiling too fast, or being over done, if it occurs, and it spoils 
the appearance when sent to table, you will remove the fish 
with a slice, keep it hot, strain the liquor, remove tlie pepper- 
corns, but return the parsley and roots ; have some finely 
chopped parsley ueody, put it into the liquor, give it a boil, anil 
pour it gently over the fish ; serv e like whitebait, with bread 
and butter cut niooly and laid in plates ; brown and white 
bread should be sent to table, to suit the taste of the par- 
takers ; epicures prefer the former. 


May be cooked as soles ; they should he sent to table with 
tail to mouth, or passed through the eyes. 

IISH SALADS, 

All kinds of fish loft from the forme r days make good salads ; 
introduce all the articles as for lish salads, cutting the fish, when 
oold, mto thin shots, and using filhts ot audios it s. 

C1IICK KV S VLAD. 

Ubo a former dressed chicken, sweetbread, quenelle, and 
truffles ; dish upon salad as the former, with nspio jelly. 

ITALIAN ML AD. 

Get all tbc following things ready : — filleted soles, quenelles, 
chicken, lobster, filleted anchov i< s, olives pared, hard-boiled 
eggs, beet -root, cucumbers, lettuce, small salad, celery, and 
cresses. Cut up the lettuce and celery, then mix the ei esses, 
salad, and all well together ; place it in the middle of vour 
di«li, bringing it to a point at the top, then place round alter- 
nately, as your fancy directs, the above edibles. Cut them 
into thin slices, thou make the salad or Dutch sauce, ]>our it 
over the salad, and introduce aspic jolly in different parts of it. 

LOBSTEE SALAD. 

Extract the fish from the shell, and place in the centre of the 
dish in which it is to be served, in the form of a pyramid ; 
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arrange the salad round tastefully, and add salad mixture. 
This dish is not un frequently garnished with the smallest daws 
of the fish. This is a matter of fancy ; or thus : — 



ANCHOVIES, 

Wash half a dozen anchovies and lake the meat from the 
hones; cut them into four fillets, place them on a dish with 
some sweet herbs cut small, and tlio yolks and whites of hard 
eggs cut small. 

TOAST OK ANCHOVIES. 

Prepare toast ; fillet some anchovies, pound them in a mortar, 
add a little butter well pounded into it, a little cavenno Pepper, 
and a few drops of lemon juice; take it out ami spread it on 
the toast. 

TO KNOW GOOD ANCHOVIES. 

The best look red and mellow, and tho bones moist and 
oily, the flesh high flavoured, and a hue smell; if the lipior 
and fish become dry, add to it a little beef brine. 

AN OYSTER PH’, WITH SWEET OREADS. 

Planch them, and take oft* the beards ; separate them from 
the liquor, blanch some throat swe< threads, and when cold, 
cut them in slices, then lay them ami the oyt< is in lasers in 
your dish, and season with salt, pepper, and a lew grains of 
mace and nutmeg ; add some thick sauei , a little cream, and 
the oyster liquor, and some good veal stock ; Lake in u slow 
oven/ 

CURRY OF BOLES AND WHITINGS. 

Cut in smaller pieces than for cutlets, and proceed to mako 
your curry as before for salmon. 

CTRBY OF WHITINGS. 

Ibis fish must he sauteed after you have cut it in the sined 
piece f for your curry, then proceed exactly as before. 
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OBSEBVATIOSS 02ST HEATS. 

If the meat has to be roasted, a clear fire is indispensable ; 
and the fire should also be maintained at one uniform heat, 
by adding coal in small quantities. If the joint is large, it 
should be commenced as fur from the fire as tho apparatus 
will permit, and as it progresses, gradually be moved nearer 
the fire until done ; this will ensure, in large and thick joints, 
the heart of the meat being properly done, while it prevents 
the outer parts from being cooked, to a chip. A small joint 
should have a brisk fire, should be well basted, as also larger 
joints ; it should be sprinkled with salt, and dredged with flour 
when tlireo parts cooked. 

The time necessary for cooking a joint must depend, of 
course, upon tho weight of the joint to be roasted ; experience 
gives fifteen minutes to each pound of meat. 

In boiling meat, if the joint be permitted to boil too rapidly, 
the cook may be satisfied the meat will go to table as hard as it 
should ho tender ; if, while cooking, it should be allowed to 
stop boiling, it will prove underdone when cut, even though 
more than the usual time he allowed for it. The meut generally 
is better for being soaked a short time, and then wrapping 
it in a cloth well floured, if fresh; if salt, tho watir should 
bo kept free from scum as fast as it appears. AU joints to be 
boiled should be put into cold water and heated gradually, 
and nothing boiled with it save a dumpling, or if beef, carrots 
or parsnips. 

boasting. 

In every case where meat is washed before roasting, it should 
be well dried before it is put down to the fire, which must be 
kept clear ; bonked up to the height it is intended to keep it, 
and kept at that height until the meat is sufficiently cooked, 
ltememoer the regulation of gradually advancing the meat 
nearer to the fire while it is cooking ; baste with a little milk 
and wutcr, or salt und water first, but as soon as the fat begins 
to full from the meat, put down a clean dish, and then bast*' 
with the dripping as it falls ; the meat should not be sprinkled 
with salt until nearly cooked, or too much gravy will be pro- 
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duced. Preserve the dripping ; pour ft from the dish into some 
boding water, and leave it to cool. When cold it will bo hard, 
white, and all the impurities will be deposited at the bottom. It 
occasionally happens that the joint cannot be sent to table as 
soon as cooked ; in such case, place it on a dish upon a fish* 
kettle of boiling water ; place over it a dislioover, and spread 
over all a cloth ; the meat will thus bo kept as hot as if placed 
before a lire, but will not bo dried, nor will the gravy be eva- 
porated. 

BOILING. 

The learned in the art of boiling recommend different times 
for the completion of the process, some allowing fifteen minutes 
to each pound, others twenty. All the best authorities agree 
in this, that the longer the boiling, the more perfect the 
operation. 

When taken from the pot the meat must be wiped ; some 
use a clean cloth, but tlie best way is to have a sponge previ- 
ously dipped m warm water, and wrung dry ; this is also more 
convenient, lie cartful not to let tin' meat stand, but send it 
to table ns ouiek as possible, or it will darken and become 
hai-d. lioilt a meat, as well as roust, cannot be sen ed too hot. 

Hard water is improper to boil meat in, and, where soft 
water is to be procured, should not be thought of. 

It is now an established tact among the best judges, that the 
meat should be put in cold water, and not in hot, unless fora 
sj>eml purpose, as it renders it dark and hard; cooks should be 
careful how they manage the form of certain meat for the pot, 
by ski wiring or tying it, so as to make it equal in all parts; 
for when* one part is thick, and the other thin, the latti r would 
be overdone before the thicker parts are acted upon by the 
boiling water. All meats art' best cooked by boiling gently, 
as fast boiling spoils the meat and does it no quicker. Halted 
meats should he v« ry slovvh boiled — m fact it should scarcely 
simmer; it is indispensable that the w’atir should cover the 
meat, therefore the dimensions of the pot should be suited to 
the bulk of the joint. 

Large joints, as rumps and rounds of beef, shonld hi 1 boiled 
in u eopjx r. It is less difficult to regulate the heat of a copper 
tire than that of a kitchen range. It is impossible to boil 
properly without skimming the pot. The instant the pot boils, 
it should be skimmed and lollowi d up as tin' scum rise s. 

It will be setn that the above remarks apply to those who 
have not been able to avail 1 lionise] vt s of the many advantages 
the numerous improvements in cooking apparatus pri sent. 
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BEOIU3TG. 

The cook must prepare her fire in due time. When ready, it 
should be clear ana bright, so clear from black coal and smoke 
that the chop or steak may come from the gridiron without 
blemish or taint of sulphur or smoke. The best fuel for a broil 
is composed of charcoal and coke, as little smoke is emitted 
from either, even on commencing the fire, and when well 
ignited, it is entirely free from it ; coke adde d to a brisk coal 
fire also burns bright, and is well suited for the operation, 
though with care a proper fire may bo made of good sea coal. 
There is this amongst other disadvantages in cutting too tliick 
a steak, the outside is likely to be scorched to horny hardness 
before the interior is half cooked ; hence, to snv nothing of the 
misery of those who have not large mouths, the disappointed 
epicure must either wait unt il it is put again on the gridiron, 
or, instead of eating it rare, be constrain* d to eat it raw. 
No gridirons should be used but those with fluted bars, which, 
forming channels, the greater part of the fat which otherwise 
falls into the fire, and score hes the st< ak, is drawn off into a 
gutter at the bottom ; the gridiron should he thoroughly heated, 
and the bars rubbed with beef or mutton suet previously to 
putting on tho steak, to prtvmt its being marked by, or 
adhering to, the bars. A close eye should be kept on the steak, 
to watcli the moment for turning it, which is npeatidly done 
during the process ; broil in g-ton* s of convenient size should be 
used, with which, by a little practice, the stink may be turned 
with caso and despatch ; the cook mint have her dish tho- 
roughly heated to receive the broil v\lun done, and the cover 
hot to place upon it instantly. K\en v\l>en she lias acoomplished 
her task, if the servant who is to take it to table loiters on the 
way, tho steak will liav< lost its zist. A steak or chop should 
1)0 briskly cooked, speedily conveyed to table, and served with 
despatch. 

now to choose m;rr. 

True well-fed beef may be known bv the texture and colour 
tho lean will exhibit an opiu grain of deep coral led, and the 
fat will appear of a healthy, oilv smoothness, ru* her inclining 
to white than ytllovv ; the suet linn and white. Yellow fat is 
a test of meat of an inferior quality, ileiler bet f is but little 
inferior to ox b* ef ; tho lean is of a closer grain, the red paler, 
and the fat whiter. Cow beef may be dtteeted by the same 
signs, save that the older the beast tin* texture of the meat 
will appear closer, and tho flesh eoar-cr to the sight, as well 
os harder to the touch, Scotch cattle, 1 m d in bullish pastures, 
produce the best beef. The Dev on and Lleretord stock afford 
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good beef ; the Lincolnshire breed will not boar comparison 
with them. 

to no.vsr BEEF. 

There exists a variety of tastes and opinions respecting the 
most profitable, as w'iU as the choicest ports of beef. The 
primest parts arc roasted, except the round, which should be 
boiled ; the ribs make the tinest roasting .joint. 

Where a small quantity is required, it is better for the honor 
to be cut out, and tie' im.it jelled ; this should be done by the 
butcher, who will not only cut chaivr, but skewer the parts 
into a fill* t with more iinnm ss and neatness than the oook, who 
is not expect'd to be as e.\p< rt with the knife and tho skewer 
as the butelur. 'ihe tops of the ribs are frequently out oft* 
into pieces of three or foul pounds; this piece, though ooco- 
sknally roast .1, should be salted; it then approaches in 
flavour to tlu* b»\ Vet. 

In roasting t!.« riX oi any pi* re of \m f, the precautions mon- 
t ’*med respe< ,mg ]»la« ing it too near the lire must be observed; 
and where thuv is much fat, and it is desired to preserve it 
from being cooked b >lbre the lean, it may be covered with 
clean whit** jh j < r sk» w * r< d o\t r it ; when it is nearly done the 
paper should U mnn\ed, :i little flour divdg* d o\ cr it, and a 
rich frothy apptoranoe will he obtained. The joint should bo 
sened up with potato s end oflnr \<g* tables ; the dish should 
bo garnished round the edge with lmrs* rudish scraped into thin 
curls. This k e« ipt will sulliee tor all the othei roasting paits 
of beef. 

TO roLLAU 11ITF. 

(lions#* the tbi"n^f mil of the flank of beef, which must 
not he to » iat too lean; the weight w r ill be from eight 
to ten pounds; 1 t u h ,n - in a mil place twenty- four hours; 
when the skm appi us moist, rub in sunn* coarse brown sugar, 
and in fort)-* it ht hours aftenvards you may place it in a pan 
in which there is a hiine, made of three quarters of a pound of 
salt and an oune.* and i half extract of saltjH’tre; rub it wall 
with the brine for a week, taking out the bones, the gristle, 
and the inn* r Am. 

Make a s* .willing of s we* t herbs, parsley, sage, pepper, 
ground spice, and .->alt, and cover the beef well with it ; roll 
it in a cloth, and tie firmly and senm ly with broad tape; boil 
it six houib, but boil gently, then take it out, and while hot, 
and without disturbing the f.eteningn, place upon it a weight, 
that when cold and unroll*, d, it may retain its shape. 
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TO COOK THE INSIDE OF THE SIRLOIN. 

Take out the inside of the sirloin in one piece, put it into a 
stewpan, with sufficient good gravy to cover it ; season with 
mixed spice, pepper, salt, and cayenne, and a spoonful of walnut 
ketchup ; more of the latter may be added, if the quantity made 
should require it to flavour ; serve with pickled gherkins cut 

■mull. 

FILLET OF BEEF BOASTED. 

If unaccustomed to the use of the knife, the butcher’s aid 
may be obtained to cut tho fillet which comes from the inside 
of the sirloin ; it may be larded or roasted plain ; for high 
dinners it is larded. Baste with fresh butter. It must be a 
large Allot which takes longer than an hour and twenty minutes ; 
serve with tomato sauce, and garnish with horseradish, unless 
served with currant jelly, then serve as with venison or hare. 

FILLET OF BEEF. 

Take ribs of beef, hang as many days as ribs, bone it, roll it* 
sprinkle well with salt after honing, then roast it. 

BOND DE DCEUF EN MINIATURE. 

Bono a rib of beef, skewer the meat as a fillet of veal, pickle 
it five days in a brine composed of common salt, saltpetre, bay 
salt, and coarse sugar ; put it into hot water, but not boiliug 
water ; let it simmer, hut not boil ; if eight or nine pounds, it 
will take two hours, and longer in proportion to the weight. 

If it is found that the skewer dot's not shape it sufficiently 
like a round of beef, bind it with tape ; this will perhaps be 
proved the best method to proceed witli at lirst. 

A SALT BOUND OF BEEF. 

Use the spice as for the fillet of beef, but salt as usual for a 
round of beef. Let it lit* for a week, frequently rubbing it ; 
boil it in a doth ; send up carrots, and turnips, and suet dump- 
lings, and a little gravy from what it was boiled in, adding a 
little consomme, or it will be too salt. Young cabbages in a 
dish, send up. 

BEEF OLIVES. 

Cut into slices, about half an inch in thickness, the under- 
done part of cold boiled or roast beef ; cut an eschalot up 
finely, mix it with some crumbs of bread, powdered with 
pepper and suit, and co\er the slices of meat with them, then 
roll, and secure them with a skewer ; after which put them 
into a stewpan, cover them with the gravy from the beef, 
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mixed with water, and stew gently; when tender, they are 
done enough ; serve them with beef gravy. 

Erin* OF BEEF. 

Tnko out the large bone of a rump of beef, and with your 
largest lurding-pin, or the point of your steel will do, cut 
some pieces of bacon four inches long, according to the size of 
your beef, a square, withdraw your steel, and introduce tho 
out bacon in the holes of the lean part of the beef in several 
places, then tie up the beef as the brisket, and prooeod exactly 
the same as in the former dish. 

STEWED BOfr OF BEEF. 

Half roast the beef ; then place it in tho stewnan, adding 
three pints or two quarts of w liter (according to tne weight of 
the joint), two wine-glasses of vinegar, three of red wine (more 
if eaqwnse be not considered, a bottle not being too much) ; 
outer is sometimes used, hut tho meat may Ik* stewed without 
it ; three spoonfuls of walnut ketchup, two or three blades of 
mace, a slialot, a dessert -spoontul of lemon pickle, cayenne 
pepper, and salt; cover the stowpan close down, and stew 
gently for two hours, or three, if the rump of beef is largo ; 
take it up and place it in the dish in which it is to bo served, 
keeping it hot iu the manner previously prescribed ; remove tho 
scum from the gravy in which it has been stewed, and strain 
it; add half a pint of mushiooms, throe table- spoonfuls of port 
wine, a spoonful of Haney’s sauce, thicken with hour and 
butter, |K>ur over the beef, garnish with pickles, forcemeat 
halls, and horseradish. 

SPICED BEEF. 

A joint from the round, rump, or Hank, from ten to fourteen 
pounds is the usual weight of the piece intended to he thus 
dressed. Make a mixture of the following ingredients, and let 
them he well amalgamated ; pound finely as much mace as 
will quite fill a tea-spoon, grind a nutmeg to powder, and add 
it, also two spoonfuls of cloves, one-fourth of that quantity of 
cayenne pepper, and half a pound of coarse brown sugar; rub 
the heel well with this mixture for three days, turning it 
each day onee ; add three quarters of a pound of salt, and 
then continue rubbing well each day, for ton days more ; at 
tho expiration of that time dip it into some cold clear spring 
water, twice or thrioe, secure it into a handsome shape, put it 
into a stewpan with a quart of good beef broth, let it come to 
a boil, skim as the scum rises, and, as soon as it boils, put in 
three carrots, cut in slices, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little 
parsley, and an onion ; stew gently four hours. 
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BEEF PALATES. 

Take as many as required, let them simmer until they peel, 
put them in a rich gravy, stew until very tender, season with 
cayenne, salt, two tea-spoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, and 
oerve. 


BEEF KIDNEY, BOG SON DE BCETJF ST7PEEBE— FRIED. 

Remove all the fat and the skin from the kidney, and cut 
it in slices moderately thin. Mix with a tea-spoonful of salt, 
grated nutmeg, and cayenne pepper. Sprinkle over them this 
seasoning, ana also parsley, and eschalot chopped very tine. 
Fry them over a quick tire until brown on both sides, then 
pour into a cun of good gravy a glass of Madeira, and when 
the slioes of tne kidney are browned, pour it iuto the pan 
gradually ; just as it boils throw in a spoonful of lemon juice, 
with a piece of butter the size of a nut. Have ready a dish, 
garnished with fried bread cut in dice, and pour the whole 
mto it. 


BEEF KIDNEYS— STEWED. 

Procure a oouple of very tine beef kidneys, cut them in slices, 
and lay them in a stewpan ; put in two ounces of butter, and 
four largo onions cut into yery thin slices ; add to them a suffi- 
ciency of pepper and salt to season well. Stew them about an 
hour ; add a cupful of rich gravy to that extracted from the 
kidney. Stew live minutes, strain it, and thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter, give it a buil up. Serve with the gravy 
in the dish. 

BF.FF CAKE. 

Choose lean and very tender beef ; if a pound, put six ounces 
of beef suet, minced finely nud seasoned with cloves, mace, 
and salt, in line powdir, putting the largest proportion of salt 
and least of inace, adding half the quantity of the latter of 
eayenno ; cut into thin slice s a pound of bacon, and lay them 
all round the inside, but not at tin* bottom, of a baking-dish ; 
then put in the meat, pressing it closely down, and cover it 
with the remaining Blices of bacon, laying a plate over it faeo 
downwards, and upon it something heavy to keep it from shift- 
ing. If there be three pounds of beef, remove the bacon and 
serve with a little rich gravy. These cakes may be made of 
mutton, veal, or venison. 

BEEF HEART. 

Wash it very carefully, and stuff it the same as you would a 
h are ; roast or* bake it, and serve with a rich gravy and currant 
jdly sauoe ; hash with the some and port wine. 
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TO COOK THE INSIDE OF THE SIELOIN. 

Take out the inside of the sirloin in one piece, put it into & 
stewpan, with sufficient good gravy to cover it ; season with 
mixed spice, pepper, salt, and cayenne, and a spoonful of walnut 
ketchup ; more of the latter may be added, if the quantity made 
should require it to flavour ; serve with pickled gherkins cut 

Uniq . 1 )!. 

FILLET OF BEEF BOASTED. 

If unaccustomed to the use of the knife, the butcher’s aid 
may be obtained to cut the fillet which comes from the inside 
of the sirloin ; it may be larded or roasted plain ; for high 
dinn ers it is larded. Baste with fresh butter. It must be a 
large fillet which takes longer than an hour and twenty minutes ; 
serve with tomato sauce, and garnish with horseradish, unless 
served with currant jelly, then serve as with venison or hare. 

FILLET OF BEEF. 

Take ribs of beef, hang as many days as ribs, bone it, roll it> 
sprinkle well with salt after boning, then roast it. 

BOND DE IKEUF EN MINIATURE. 

Bone a rih of beef, skewer the meat as a fillet of veal, pickle 
it five days in a brine composed of common salt, saltpetre, hay 
salt, and coarse sugar ; put it into hot water, but not boiling 
water; let it simmer, but not boil; if eight or nine jwmnds, it 
will take two hours, and longer in proportion to the weight. 

If it is found that the skewer does not shape it sufficiently 
like around of beef, bind it with tape; this will perhaps be 
proved the best method to proceed witn at first. 

A KILT BOUND OF BEEF. 

Use the spice as for the fillet of beef, but salt as usual for a 
round of beef. Let it lie for a week, frequently rubbing it ; 
boil it in a elotli ; send un carrots, and turnips, and suit dump- 
lings, and a little gravy from what it was boiled in, adding a 
little consomme, or it will be too salt. Young cabbages in a 
dish, send up. 

BEEF OLIVES. 

Cut into slices, about half an inch in thickness, the under- 
done part of cold boiled or roast beef; cut an eschalot up 
finely, mix it with some crumbs of bread, powdered with 
popper and salt, and cm or the slices of meat with them, then 
roll, and secure them with a skewer : alter which put them 
into a stewpan, cover them with the gravy from the beef, 
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mixed with water, and stew gently; when tender, they ore 
done enough ; serve them with beef gravy. 

'B.WT OF BEEF. 

Take out the large bone of a rump of beef, and with your 
largest larding-pin, or the point of your steel will do,* cut 
some pieces of bacon four inches long, according to the size of 
your beef, a square, withdraw vour steel, and introduce tho 
cut bacon in the holes of the lean part of the beef in several 
places, then tie up the beef as the brisket, and proceed exaotly 
the same as in the former dish. 

STEWKD BVMP OF BEEF. 

Half roast the beef ; then place it in tho stewnan, adding 
three pint* or two quarts of w uU r (according to the weight of 
the joint), two wine-glasses of vinegar, three of red wine (moro 
if ex]K*n*r bo not considered, a bottle not being too much) ; 
cider is sometimes used, but the meat may be stew ed without 
it ; three ^poonfols of walnut ketchup, two or three blades of 
mace, a s ha lot, & dessert -spoonful of lemon pickle, cayenne 
pepper, and salt ; cover the stewpou close down, and stow 
gently for two hours, or three, if the rump of beef is lnrge; 
take it up and place it in the dish in which it is to bo nerved, 
keeping it hot in the manner previously prescribed ; remove tho 
scum from the gravy in which it hus lx-en stewed, and strain 
it; add half a pint of mushrooms, three table-spoonfuls of port 
wine, a spoonful of Harvey’s sauce, thicken with Hour and 
butter, |«»ur over the beet, garnish with pickles, forccnuut 
balls, and horseradish. 

spicrn BEEF. 

A joint from tho round, rump, or flank, from ten to fourteen 
pounds is the usual weight of the piece intended to lx* thus 
dressed. Make a mixture of the following ingredients, and let 
them be well amalgamated ; pound finely us much inaee as 
will quite till a tea-spoon, grind a nutmeg to powder, and add 
it, also two spoonfuls of cloves, one-fourth of that quantity of 
ca} ciine pepp< r, and half a pound of coarse brown sugar; rub 
the betl well with this mixture for time days, turning it 
each day once ; add three quarters of a pouncl of salt, and 
then continue rubbing well each day, for ten days mart' ; at 
the expiration of that time dip it into some cold clear spring 
water, twice or thrice, bccuto it into a handsome shape, put it 
into a stewpan with a quart of good beef broth, let it come to 
a boil, skim as the scum rises, and, as soon as it boils, put iu 
three carrots, cut in slices, a bundle of sweet herbs, a little 
parsley, and an onion ; stew gently four hours. 
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If it is intended to serve this dish cold, let it remain until 
it is cool in the liquor in which it was boiled, but take the pre- 
caution to put the meat into a clean pan, and pour the liquor 
oyer it. 

A TICKLE EOB BEEF. 

To one gallon of water put two pounds and a half of common 
salt, one ounce of saltpetre, half a pound of coarse sugar, boil 
it for a quarter of an hour, and be particular while boiling to 
remove every particle of scum while rising, that it may be as 
clear as possible ; lot it be cold when poured upon the beef. If 
it is desired to make the pickle last for a very long time, add a 
gallon of spring water to the above quantity, (which should, 
if for keeping, be also spring wat< r,) three ounces of saltpetre, 
two pounds of bay salt, and u pound and a half of coarse brown 
sugar. Whatever joints are put into this pickle should be 
kept close! v eov< r< d down. Prepare thus the beef for pickling : — 
keep it as long as von can without taint, spread over it coarse 
sugar, and let it lemain for two days to drain. Hub it tho- 
roughly with the pickle, and let it remain in it eight, ten, 
twelve, or fourteen days, according to its si/e ; a considerable 
quantity of beef may be pickled together, indeed the closer it 
is packed the better, so that it is covered with the pickle and 
kept tightly down ; win n the pieces are taken out of the pickle, 
lay some sticks across the pau and let them drip into it ; when 
aB much has fallen from thorn as will, wipe them dry, and 
they may either be cooked at oner or dried ; if the latter bo 
determine d upon, after having well dried them, smoke eight 
hours over burnt sawdust and damp straw, or sew r them in a 
cloth and send them to the bak«r, and let them hang seven or 
eight davs. l)o not boil the phklo before using the lirst time, 
hut aft* r it has been once us<d, and every succeeding time, 
observing (hut it must be skimmul, and <. ;u h time of boiling 
add a quart of water and a couple of pounds of salt. This 
pickle will answer equally well tor hams or tongues. 

DUTCH HUNG BCFF. 

Hub a lean piece of beef about twelve pounds with treacle, 
and turn it frequently ; in three days wipe it dry, and salt it 
w ith a pound of salt und an ounce of saltpetre in tine powder, 
which rub well in, turning every day for fourteen days; roll 
the la of as tightly as you can in a coarse doth, lay a heavy 
weight upon it, hang it to dry iu the smoke from wood, re- 
versing it every day, boil in spring water, press it while hot, 
and grate or rice it to fancy. 
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HUMP STEAK STEWED. 

Cut a steak about an inch thick, with a good bit of fat, fry 
it over a brisk fire, place it in a stewpan with the gravy, a 
little good stock, a little port wine, ana some chopped mush- 
rooms, and stew gently ; when tender, put into tne stowpaa 
some good brown sauce ; shake it gently about ; then dish it, 
and put scraped or grated horseradish on the top; if for 
oysters or mushrooms, refer to Index for those sauces; season 
with salt, cayenne pepper, and sugar. 

REMF STEAK PLAIN DUO] LED. 

Cut vour steak not so thick as for the former ; have ready a 
good clear fire, and got your gridiron quite hot , then put on 
the steak at full length, frequently stirring it with your steak- 
tongs ; a few minutes, according to taste, will do it ; place it 
on your dish, rub a good slice of butter all over it, and now 
popper and salt it. Serve with a horseradish on the top of it, 
and, frequently, sauces. 

BEEF RTEYKK BROILED. 

Be particular that tin 1 lire is clear : it is of no use to attempt 
to broil a st« ak ovtr a dull, smoky, or Haring fire ; see that tne 

g ridiron is clean, und the bars rubbed with suet preparatory to 
tying ou the steaks; when the meat is browned, turn it; do 
not be at raid of doing this often, as this is the best plan to pre- 
serve the graw. When the) arc done, rub them over with a 
pirn* of fivsh butter, pepper and salt them, sprinkle the shulot, 
or onion cut very small, and send them to table with oyster 
sauce, a dish of nicoly-oookid greens, and well boiled pota- 
toes. They ore frequently and pleasantly garnished with 
scraped horseradish. 

STEWED BEEF STl’YKS. 

Stew the steaks in three parts of u pint of water, to which 
has betn added a bunch of sweet herbs, two blades of maoe, 
an onion stuck with cloves (say threi ) ; an anchovy, and a 
lump of butter soaked in Hour, pouiing over a glass of sherry 
or Mad* ira. Stew with the pan umred down, until the steaks 
are tender, but not too much so ; then place them in a frying- 
pan with enough of fresh butter, hissing hot, to cover them ; 
ury them brown, pour oft’ the fat, and in its place pour into 
tnie pan the gravy in which the steaks were stewed ; when the 
gravy is thoroughly heated, and is of a rich consistency, place 
the \ i steaks in a hot dish, and pour the sauce over them. The 
steara should be large, the finest from the rump, and have a 
due proportion of fat with them. 
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chopped small, an onion scored, and a piece of butter ; simmer 
fifteen minutes, then add a glass of port wine, a tea-spoonful 
of pyroligneous acid, and the yolk of a couple of eggs ; mix 
well, stew quickly, pot the dish, rub it with a shalot, pour 
fricassee into it, and serve. 

STEW OF OX CHEEK. 

Clean and wash it well, cut off the fleshiest parts, and break 
the bones into an available size, then put it into a stewkettlc 
with enough w r ater to cover it, and season with salt and whole 
pepper ; then with a few cloves, and a blade of mace tied in a 
bag made of muslin, put it into the water, with three onions, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, half a dozen carrots sliced, a head of 
celery sliced, and four or five turnips of tolerable size ; stew 
from live to seven hours ; before serving, the meat may be 
removed, and the gravy thickened and browned ; serve hot, 
witli the meat in the gravy. Shin of beef is very excellent, 
dressed in this fashion. 

no villi nr/EF. 

This receipt is mode with the brisket of beef. Take the 
thickest, ami put it into an iron tinned kettle, and cover it 
with water; it is better for being rolled and tied. Put in 
turnips cut small, carrots, celery, onions, and sp'eo. Boil fast 
for an hour and three quarters, and stew for six hours, adding 
■water as it evaporntes. When it has stewtd five hours, take 
about two quarts of the soup, or as much as your tureen will 
comfortably hold, and add to it turnips and carrots cut in dice. 
The ribs of beef may be cooked much in the same fashion. 

A BEEF STEW'. 

Take two or three pounds of the rump of beef, cut away all 
the fat and skin, and cut it into pieces about two or three 
inches square, put. it into a stewpan, and pour on to it a quart 
of broth ; then let it boil, and sprinkle iu a little salt and 
pepper to taste ; when it has boiled very gently, or simmered 
two hours, shred finely a large lemon, adding it to the gravy, 
and in twenty minutes pour in a flavouring composed of two 
table-spoonfuls of Harvey’s sauce, the juice of the lemon (the 
riud ol which lias been sliced into the gravy), a spoonful of 
flour, und a little ketchup ; add at pleasure two glasses of 
Madeira, or one of sherry or port, a quarter of an hour after 
the flavouring, and serve. 
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TO DBESS BEEF TONGUES 

First boil the tongue tender — it will take fi\e hours ; always 
dress them as they come out of the nickle, unless they have 
been very long there, then they may be soaked tliree or four 
hours in cold water ; or if they have been smoked, and hung 
long, they should be softened by lying in water live or six 
hours; they should be brought* to a boil gently, and then 
simmer until tender ; when they have been on tlic tire about 
two hours, and the scum remo\ cd as it rises, throw in a bunch 
of sweet herbs of a tolerable size, to improve the flavour of 
the tongue. 

BUBBLE AND SQUKiK. 

Sprinkle some slices of cold boiled beef with pepper, fry 
them with a bit of butter to a light brown; boil a cabbage, 
squeeze it quite dry, and chop it small, then take the beef out 
of the fymgpan and lay the cabbage in it, sprinkling a little 
salt and pepper over it ; keep the pan moving over the tire for 
a few minutes ; lay the cabbage in the middle of the dish, and 
the beef around it. 


BEEP SAVMC.IS 

To three pounds of beef, very lean, put ono pound and a 
half of suet, and chop very finely ; season with sage iu powder, 
allspice, popper, and salt; have skins thoroughly eleaued, anil 
force the meat into them. 

BEET BltOTII. 

Take a leg of beef, wash it clean, crack the bone in two or 
three jwirts, put it into a put with a gallon of water, and skini 
it well ; tin ri put two or three bladtsoi mace in a bundle of 
parsley, and a met of bread, and let it boil till tin* beef is 
quite tend* r ; toast some bread, cut it into diee, put them into 
a tureen, lay in the meat, and pour tin soup over it. 

MtnitOW BONES. 

They must be sawn into convenient sizes ; cover the ends 
with a litth dough, made of flour and wat< r, and tie them iu 
a floured ( loth ; boil them an hour and a half, and serve on a 
napkin with dry toast. 

Titm;. 

Take two pounds of fresh tripe, cleaned and dressed by t 
tripe-dresser, cut away the coarsest fat, and boil it for twenty 
minutes to half au hour, in equal parts of milk and water. 
Boil in the same water which boils the tripe four large onions ; 
the onions should be put on the tire at least half on hour before 
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the tripe is put in the stewpan, and then made into a rich 
onion sauce, which serve with the tripe. 

Tripe is also cleaned, dried, cut into pieces, and fried in 
hatter, and served with melted butter. 

cow HEEL. 

Having been thoroughly washed, scalded, and cleaned, cut 
them into pieces about two inches long, and one wide ; dip 
them into yolk of egg, cover them with fine bread crumbs 
mixed with parsley, minced, cayenne pepper, and salt; fry 
them in boiling butter. 

BEEP STEAKS, STAFFORDSHIRE FASHION. 

Beat them a little with a rolling-pin, then flour and season 
with salt and pepper, and fry a light brown with sliced onions. 
Lay the steaks in a stewpan, pour over them as much boiling 
water as will serve for sauce, and stew gently for half an hour, 
then add mushroom or walnut ketchup to flavour, and serve as 
usual. 

BEEP HAMS. 

Prepare, trim, and shape a leg of beef like a ham, then put 
on a dish, and baste with the following pickle morning and 
evening for a month, then remove from the pickle, drain, roll 
in bran, and smoke it. Cover with a piece of canvas, give it 
a coat of lime-wash, and hang in a dry place until wanted. 
For a piece of meat weighing fourteen pounds, mix a pound 
of salt, the same of coarse brown sugar, an ounce of saltpetre, 
the same of bay salt, half an ounce of coarse black pepper, and 
three ounces of treacle, adding sufficient beer to form into a 
thick pickle. 


VEAL. 


The failing of this meat is its tendency to turn ; should it 
show am symptoms of doing this, put it into scalding water, 
and let it boil for scum or eight minutes, with som< pieces of 
charcoal aflivid, plunge it into cold wati r imnudiateh alter 
taking it out of the pot, and put it into the coolest place you 
have at command; the skirt from the breast, and the pipe 
from the loin, should always be removed in hot weather. 



HOW TO CHOOSE TEAL. 

When you observe the kidney well surrounded with fat, you 
may be sure the meat is of a good quality. The whitest ia 
not the best veal ; but the flesh of the bull-calf is of a brighter 
colour than that of the cow-calf. The fillet of the hitter is 
generally preferred, on account of the udder. There is a vein, 
in the shoulder very perceptible ; and its colour indicates the 
freshness of the meat ; if a bright red or blue, it is recently 
killed ; if any green or yellow sjiots are visible, it is stale. 
The suet will" be flabby, and the kidney will smell. 

THE ntLTST • 

The fillet derives much of its pleasant flavour from being 
stuffed. Veal, in itadf, baing nearly tasteless, the stuffing 
should be placed in the hollow place from whence the bone is 
extracted, and the joint should be roasted a beautiful brown ; 
it should be cooked gradually, as the meat being solid, will 
require to be thoroughly done through without burning the 
outside ; like pork, it is sufficiently indigestible, without being 
sent to table and eaten half cooked ; a dish of boiled bacon or 
ham should ueeompany it to table, with the addition of a lemon. 

In roasting veal, care must be taken that it is not at first 
placed too near the fire ; the fat of a loin, one of the most 
delicate joints of veal, should be covered with greased paper; 
a fillet also, should have on the caul until nearly done enough, 
The shoulder should be thoroughly boiled ; when nearly done, 
dredge with flour, and produce a fine froth. 

MIKA ST OF VEAL STEWED. 

Put it into tie* stowpan with a little white stock, add a 
glass of shorn , a lew mushrooms, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
three onions, popper, aud salt. Stew till tender; strain tho 
gravy, aud stud to table garnished with forcemeat balls. 

SHOrr.DER OF VEAL. 

Remove the knuckle, and roast what remains, as the fillet ; 
it inuv or may not be stuffed ; if not stuffed, serve with oyster 
or mushroom* same; if s tidied, with melted butter. 

LOIN OF VEAL. 

Divide the loin, roast the kidney, and place* under the fat a 
toast, aud stne swimming in melted butter. Tho chump end 
must be stuffed with the same stuffing as tho fillet, and nerved 
uith the satin* sauce : those who object to putting the stuffing in 
the joint, may send it to table with balls of stuffing in tho dish. 
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KNUCKLE OP VEAL BOILED, 

Put sufficient water over it to cover it, let it boil gently, and 
when it reaches a boil, as much salt as would fill a dessert- 
spoon may be thrown in ; keep it well skimmed, and boil until 
tender, then serve with parsley and butter, and a salted cheek. 
Allow twenty minutes to each pound. Three quarters of a 

C d of rice may be boiled with it, or green peas, or cucum- 
; turnips and small spring onions may be put in, allowing 
them so much time from the cooking of the veal as they may 
require. 



NECK OP VEAL 

Mav bo boiled or roasted— the 1 atter only, if it be the best end, 
and sent to tabic garnished us in the above engraving ; it may 
also be broiled in chops, but is best in a pie ; it is sometimes 
larded and stewed. 

TEAL CUTLETS', 

The cutlets should be cut as handsomely as possible, and 
about three quarters of an inch in thickness ; before cooking, 
they should bo well beaten with the blade of a chopper, if a 
proper beater bo not at hand; then fry them a light brown, 
and send them up to tuble garnished with parsley, and rolls 
of thin-sliced, nicely-fried bacon; they are with ad\antago 
coated, previous to cooking, with the yolk of an egg, and 
dredged with bread crumbs. 

VEAL CUTLETS, A LA M A INTENON. 

Half fry your cutlets, dip them in a seasoning of bread 
crumbs, parsley, slialots, pepper and salt, and the yolk of an 
egg, enclose them in clean writing paper, and broil them. 

VEAL COLLOES 

May be cooked precisely similar to beef collops. 

VEAL C1IOIN LAUDED. 

Take from the best end of the neck of veal, three thick 
chops, with a bone to each, trimmed neatly, either larded or 
not ; but you will braise as the former, and glaze them. 



TEAL HABTCOED. 

Bone the best end of the neck, put it in a stewpan with three 
pints of a rich brown gravy (let there be enough to cover it), 
and stew ; whilst this is proceeding, stew four good-sized 
cucumbers, pared and sliced, with a pint of peas, and a couple 
of cabbage-lettuces cut in quarters, in somo broth; when 
sufficiently stewed, and the veal is nearly done, add them to it ; 
simmer ten minutes, and serve with forcemeat balls. 

MINCED VEAL. 

Cut the meat intended to bo minced (which may be of any 
oold joint of veal), into very small pieces, shred lemon-peel 
very fine, grated nutmeg, add salt and half a dozen table- 
spoonfuls of white stock, or, if considered preferable, milk; 
let these simmer slowly without boiling ; add butter rubbed 
in flour when neaily done, and when dressed enough round the 
dish lay diamonds of toasted bread, each bearing a thin half 
slice of lemon ; strew fried bread crumbs lightly over the veal, 
and garnish with thin slices of boiled bacon in rolls. 

PAIN DE VEATJ. 

These cakes may be made according to the receipt for beef 
cakes, page 90. 

calf’s head. 

Let the head be throughly cleaned, the brains and tongue be 
taken out, and boil it in a cloth to keep it white (it is as well 
to soak the head for two or three hours previously to boiling, it 
helps to improve the colour') ; wash, soak, and blanch the 
brains, then boil them, scald somo sage, ebon it fine, add 
pepper and salt, and a little milk, mix it with, the brains ; the 
tongue, which should be soaked in salt and water for twenty- 
four hours, should be boiled, peeled, and served on a separate 
dish. This head should boil until tender, and if intended to 
be sent plainly to table should bo served as taken up, with 
melted butter and parsley; if otherwise, when the head is 
boiled sufficiently tender, take it up, spread over a coat of the 
yolk of egg well beaten up, ]>owdcr with bread crumbs, and 
brown before the lire in a I)utoh or American oven. 

TO HASH calf’s HEAD. 

If this dish is to be made of the remains of a head already 
cooked, there is no necessity to rcboil it before it is placed in 
the stewpan with the other ingredients ; if it is made with on© 
as yet uncooked, soak it thoroughly for two hours, parboil it, 
out the meat in slices about one inch thick and three inohes 
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long, or smaller, if preferred ; brown an onion sliced in flour 
and batter in a stew or sautepan, add to the meat as much 
rich gravy os the quantity of meat will permit, season with 
pepper, salt, and cayenne ; let it boil, then skim clean, and 
simmer until the meat is quite tender ; a few minutos before 
you serve throw in parsley in fine shreds and some finely- 
chopped sweet herbs ; squeeze a little lemon in, and garnish 
with forcemeat balls, or thin slices of broiled ham rolled. If 
expense is not an object you may add morels and truffles in 
the browning. 

calf’s feet. 

They should be very clean, boil them three hours, or until 
they are tender, then serve them with parsley and butter. 

calf’s heaet. 

Stuffed and roasted precisely as beef heart. 

calf’s kidney 

May be dressed as mutton or beef kidney, or mince it with 
some of the tat, add cayenne , while pepper, and salt, cover 
it with bread crumbs and with yolk oi* egg, make it up into 
balls, and fry in boiling in sh butter, drain iliera upon a sieve, 
and serve them upon fried parsley. 

calf’s eratns. 

Wash them, remove the skin, and scald them. Dry them 
well, fry thorn in butter, and serve with mushroom sauce. Or, 
when cleaned and scalded, chop tin m finely, simmer them with 
mushrooms, onions, narsley, sage, and white sauce. Season 
highly, and serve with tried.par.sley and fried sippets. 

calf’s litee. 

Lay the liver in. vinegar for twelve hours, it will render it 
firm ; then dip it -in cold spring water and wipe it dry, cut it in 
Oven slices, sprinkle sweet herbs, crumbled finely, over it, add 
pepper and salt, dredge with Hour, and fry in boiling lard or 
butter, the last is preferable ; lcmove the liver when fried a 
nice brown, pour away a portion of the fat, and pour in a 
cupful of water with a lump of butter well rolled in flour, 
in which a spoonful of vinegar and cayenne or lemon juice 
has beon stirred, boil it up, keeping it stirred oil the while, and 
serve the liver up in it ; thin slices of hot fried baeon should 
be sent to table with it. 



MUTTON. 


This is a delicate and favourite meat ; it is susceptible of 
many modes of cooking, and should always be served very hot, 
and with very hot plates, except of course in cases where it 
may be sent to table as a cold dish. It is a meat which re- 
quires care in tho cooking, which it will amply repay. The 
roasting parts are the better for hanging some time, especially 
the haunch or saddle, but not for boiling, as the colour is 
apt to be injured. 

HOW TO CHOOSE MUTTON. 

The best is of a fine grain, a bright (olour, the fat firm and 
white. It is better for lx'ing full grown. The meat of tho 
ewe is not so bright, while the grain is closer. The mm mutton 
may be known by the redness of tho ilesh, and the sponginess 
of the fat. 

HAUNCH op MUTTON. 

The lmunch should be hung as long as possible without 
being tainted; it should be v.adutl witli vinegar every day 
while hanging, and dried thoroughly after eaoli washing; if 
the weather be muggy, rubbing with sugar will prevent its 
turning sour; if w T arm weather, popper and ground ginger 
vublxd o\ or it -will keep oft the tlios. 

When ready for roasting, paper the fat, and commence 
some distance from the lire; baste with milk and water first, 
and tin n when the fat begins dripping, change the dish, and 
baste with its own dripping ; half an hour previous to its being 
done, remove the paper from the tut, place it closer to the fire, 
haste well, and sene with cun ant jelly. 

SADDLE OF MUTTON. 

This joint, like the haunch, gains much of its flavour from 
hanging for some time; the s ki n should bo taken off, but 
hkowered on again until within rather more than a quarter of 
an hour of its being done, then let it be taken off, dredge the 
saddle with flour, and baste w r ell. The kidneys may be removed 
or remain at pleasure, but the fat which is found within the 
saddle should be taken away pre\ ious to cooking. 

LEG OF MUTTON COASTED. 

Put the leg into an iron saucepan, with enough cold water 
to cover it, and let it come to a boil gently ; parboil it by aim- 
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mering only ; have tho spit or jack ready, and take it from 
the hot water and put it to the fire instantly ; it will take from 
an hour to an hour and a half if a large joint. 

LEO OP MUTTON BOILED. 

Should be first soaked for an hour and a half in salt and 
water, care being taken that the water be not too salt, then 
wiped and toilea in a floured cloth ; the time necessary for 
toiling will depend upon the weight ; two hours or two hours 
and a half should to about the time ; it should to served with 
mashed turnips, potatoes, greens, and caper sauce, or brown 
cucumber, or oyster sauce. 

TO BEND A LEO OP MUTTON NEATLY TO TABLE WHICH HAS 
BEEN CUT POll A FBEYIOU8 MEAL. 

Too much must not have been cut from the joint, or it 
will not answer the purpose. Bone it, cut the meat as a fillet, 
lay forcemeat inside, roll it, and lay it in a stewpan with 
sufficient water to co\ or it ; add various kinds of vegetables, 
onions, turnips, carrots, parsley, &c., in small quantities ; stew 
two hours ; thicken the gravy, and serve the fillets with the 
vegetables round it. 


SHOrLDEU OF MUTTON 

Must to well roasted, aud sent to table with the skin a nice 
brown, and serve with onion sauce. This is the plainest 
fashion, and for small families the best. 

B BEAST OF MUTTON 

May to stewed in gravy until tender ; hone it, score it, season 
weU with cayenne, black popper, and salt ; boil it, and while 
cooking, skim the fat from the gravy in which it has been 
stewed, slioe a few gherkins, aud add, with a dessert-spoonful 
of mushroom ketchup ; boil it, and pour over the mutton when 
dished. 

NECK OF MUTTON, 

This dish is most useful for broth, but may bo made a 
pleasant one by judicious cooking. To send it to table merely 
boiled or baked, is to disgust the partaker of it. When it is 
cooked as a single dish, first toil it slowly until nearly done, 
thou having moistened a quantity of bread crumbs and sweet 
herbs, chopped very fine, with the yolk of an egg, let the 
mutton to oovered with it, and placed in a Dutch or American 
oven before the fire, and served when nicely browned. The 
breast may to cooked in the some manner : or the 
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STEAKS FROM A LOIN OF MUTTON 

Are done in the same way, onlv trimming some of tho fat off, 
and out thick, and stew instead of frying them. 

MUTTON STEAKS. 

The steaks are cut from the thick or fillet end of a leg of 
mutton, and dressed as rump steaks. 

MUTTON CHOPS BROILED. 

Cut them from the best end of the loin, trim them nicely, 
removing fat or skin, leaving only enough of tho former 
to make them palatable ; let the fire be very clear before 
placing the chops on the gridiron, turn them frequently, taking 
care that the fork is not put into the lean part of the chop ; 
season them with pepper and salt, spiead a little fresh butter 
over each chop when nearly done, and send them to table upon 
very hot plates. 

MUTTON CHOPS FRIED. 

The fat in which the chops are to be fried should bo boiling 
when the chops are put into it. They should be pared of fat 
and well trimmed before cooking, turned frequently, and when 
nicely browned they will ho done ; of course if they are very 
thick, judgment must be exercised respecting the" length of 
time they will occupy in cooking. 

CHOPS AS BEEF STEAKS. 

Cut thick from a leg of mutton, and rub each steak with a 
shalot ; broil over a quick fire ; rub your dish with sliolot ; when 
on the dish, pepper and salt them ; send them up quite hot. 

MUTTON CUTLETS. 

Loin chops make the best cutlets. Take off the vertebra* 
or thiokest end of each bone, and about an inch ofi* the top of 
the bono; put the chops into a stewpau in which has been 
previously melted a little butter seasoned with salt ; stew for 
a short time, but not until they are brown, as that apj>ear- 
ance is accomplished in another manner. Chop some parsley 
very fine, add a little thyme, mix it with sufficient yolk of 
egg to coat the chops, which will have been suffered to cool 
before this addition to them ; then powder them with bread 
crumbs, over which a pinch of cayenne pepper has been 
sprinkled ; broil them upon a gridiron over a clear but not a 
brisk fire, and when they are brown dish them ; lemon juice 
may he squeezed over them, or the dish in which they are 
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served may be garnished with thin slices of lemon in halves 
and quarters* 

FILLET OF MUTTON. 

Chooso a very large leg, cut from four to five inches in 
thickness from the large end, take out the bone, and in its 
place put a highly savoured forcemeat, flour, and roast it for 
two hours ; it may be sent to table with the same accom- 
paniments as a fillet of veal, with melted butter poured over 
it, or a rich brown gravy and red currant jolly. 

HARICOT MUTTON. 

In this dish proceed as before in removing the bones, but 
leave more fat on, and cut each cutlet much thicker; fry 
them over a quick fire to brown; twelve cutlets will make 
this dish ; put them into a proper sized stewpan with a little 
good second stock, pepper and salt, a little piece of sugar, 
cover it over and stew gently over a slow fire ; when tender, 
strain off sufficient stock for the sauce. 

HASHED MUTTON. 

Cut the cold mutton into slices as uniform in size as possible, 
flour them, pepper and salt them, put, them into a stewpan 
with some gravy made of an onion stewed, with whole pepper 
and toasted bread, in a pint of water, to which a little walnut 
ketchup lias been ndd» u —this gravy should be stewed two 
hours before using. Do not let the hash boil ; when it is 
done, add a little thickening of butter, flour and water, if 
required, and serve up with sippets of toasted bread. 

IRISH 6IEW. 

Cut a neck of mutton as for the haricot ; blanch the chops 
in water, then pul them into unothcr stewpan with four 
onions cut iu slices, put to it a little of your second stock, and 
let it boil a quarter of an hour : have ready some potatoes 
pared, put thorn into the stewpan with the mutton, with salt 
and pepper. As some like the potatoes whole and some 
mashed, as to thicken the stew, you must boil them accord- 
ingly; dish the moat round, and the vegetables in the 
nudalc. 

MUTTON KIDNEYS BROILED. 

Skin and split, without parting asunder; skewer them 
through tho outer edge and keep thnu fiat; lay the opened 
sides first to tho fire, which shuuld be clear and brisk; in 
four minutes turn them, sprinkle with salt and cayenne, and 
when done, which will be in three minutes afterwards, taka 



them from the file, put a piece of batter inside them, squeeze 
some lemon juice over them, and serve as hot as possible. 

sheeps’ tongues stewed. 

Put them into cold water and let them boil ; when they are 
sufficiently tender to remove the skin easily, take them out, 
split them, and lay them in a stewpan with enough good 
gravy to cater them. Chop parsley and mushroom with a 
little eschalot, finely, work a lump of butter with it, add 
pepper and salt to flavour ; stew them in the gravy until 
the tongues are tender ; lay them in a dish, strain the gravy, 
pour it hot over the tongues, and serve. 

IHISH STEW. 

Take two or three pomids of the neck of mutton, and cut it 
into chops; pare three pounds of potatoes, cut them into thick 
slioes, put them into a stewpan with a quart of water, two 
or three carrots, turnips or onious may bo added, (the last are 
seldom omitted,) salt and popper the mutton when added to 
the gravy, ]<t it boil or simmer gently two hours, and serve 
very hot. Its excellence much depends on the last instruc- 
tions king fulfilled. 

MUTTON CHOPS, TO STEW. 

Put a pound of chops into a ste wpan, with cold water enough 
to cover tin m, and half a pint over, and an onion ; when it 
is coming to a boil, skim it, cover the pan close, and set it to 
simmer gently over a \ory slow lire till the chops are tender; 
if they have* been kept a proper time, they will take about 
three quartern of an hour. »S ud up turnips, which may be 
boiled along with the chops, in a deep dish, with tho broth 
they were btewed in. 


LAMB. 


House lamb is in season in December ; grass lamb comes in 
with Easter. Both are favourite dishes, a preference, perhaps, 
existing lor the former. They are dressed much in the sarno 
manner. It should bo eaten very fresh. 

now TO CHOOSE XAMB. 

In the fore-quarter, the vein in the neck being any other 
colour than bine betrays it to be stale. In tho hind-quarter 
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try the kidney with your nose ; the faintness of its smell will 
prove it to be stale. 

FORE- QUARTER OF IAMB. 

This is the favourite, and indeed the best joint. Do not put 
it too near the tire at first, and when it gets heated baste it 
well ; the tire should be quick, clear, but not tierce. The 
usual weight of a fore-quarter is between nine and eleven 
pounds, wnich will take two hours cooking ; when it is done, 
separate the shoulder from the ribs, but before it is quite 
taken off, lay under a large lump of butter, squeeze a lemon, 
and season with ]>epper and salt ; let it remain long enough 
to molt the butter, then remove the shoulder, and lay it on 
another dish. 

TO ROAST A LEO OF LAMB. 

The rules laid down for roast mutton must be scrupulously 
observed with respect to lamb ; let it roast gradually, and 
commence a distance from the lire ; a leg of five pounds will 
take an hour and a quarter, one of six pounds will take an 
hour and a half. 

TO BOIL A LEG OF LAMB. 

Put it in sufficient clear cold soft water to cover it, let it 
remain half an hour ; a table-spoonful of vinegar or half a 
handful of salt may be thrown m ; put it into a thin white 
cloth which has been floured, and boil it ; a good-sized bundle 
of sweet herbs may be thrown into the saucepan; if six 
pounds, it will bo done in an hour and a half; serve with 
spinach or French beaus ; if sent to table cold, tastefully 
lay handsome sprigs of parsley about it; it may, while hot, 
be garnished with parsley, with thin slices of lemon laid round 
the dish. 

A SIIOULPKR OF LAMB 

Will bo found best cooked when done with the fore-quarter, 
but if roasted singly, will take an hour. 

TO STEW' A BREAST OF LAMB. 

Out it into pieces, pepper and salt well, and stew in suffi- 
cient gravy to cover the meat until tender, then thicken tho 
sauce, and pour in a glass of sherry ; serve on a dish of 
stowed mushrooms. 


lamb cnors. 

Lamb chops and lamb outlets are cooked in the same manner 
as mutton chops and cutlets, but require more care in tho cook- 
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ing ; they are sent to table with various garnishes, and 
arranged in many forms, frequently accompanied with a 
purfee of vegetables, or ranged round a pyramid of mashed 
potatoes ; the most simple manner is to garnish with crisped 
parsley. 

SWEETBREADS 

Should be soaked in water, put for eight or ten minutes in 
boiling water, and then into clear cold spring water, to blanoh. 
They may bo cut in slices, or in dice, ana put into fricassees of 
meat or ragouts, or they may be served as a separate dish. 

lamb’s head and eminc£e8. 

Wash well a lamb’s head and pluck, take out the brains, 
blanch them by themselves, boil the head and pluck for about 
a quarter of an hour, take it up to cool, take out the tongue, 
trim the two halves of the head neatlv, and score it, Uien 
egg and bread-crumb them as you would cutlets, and brown 
them in the oven or before the lire. Cut up in small dice in 
equal quantities the tongue, liver, heart, and lights ; fry in 
a stewpan a little chopped parsley, shalot, and mushroom if 
you have it, to a nice light brown ; dry up the butter with 
flour, use some good second stock or brown sauce; season 
with lemon, oayenno pepper, salt, and a dust of sugar, put 
the emincecs under the head, the brains, egg, and bread crumb 
in four pieces, and put round. 

sheep on lamps’ Titorrens. 

Get a dozen or two of trotters, stew them for several hours,, 
until all tho bones will come from them ; save the liquor ; 
do not break the skin, stuff them with good quenelles or 
forcemeat; return them again into tho same stock, boil them 
about fifteen minutes, and glaze them ; sobeise sauce or tomato 
sauce is good with them, or you may fry them with butter. 


PORK. 


The proportion of persons who are fond of pork, to those 
who dislike it, are as a hundred to one, and yet it is falsely 
considered a vulgar taste. The passion for it, possessed by 
the Chinese, has beeen illustrated by many tales. When 
in season, the frequency of its appearance upon a homely 
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English table is m small proof of the estimation in which, 
it is held. Like veal, it is indigestible, especially when trader 
done. In roasting or in boiling, ample time should be allowed 
for the joint*. Pork is always salted for boiling, and is mnch 
liked in this form. When sent to table roasted, apple sauce 
should in overy case accompany it. 

HOW TO CHOOSE PORK. 

In young pork tlio lean when pinched will break ; the thick- 
ness and toughness of the rind shows it to be old. In fresh 
pork the flesh is lirm, smooth, a clear colour, and the fat 
set. When stale it looks clammy and flabby. Measly pork 
may be detected by the kernels in the fat ; it should not be 
eaten. Dairy-fed pork bears the palm over all others. 

TO BOAST A SOCKING PIG. 

A sucking pig should be dressed as soon after being killed 
as practicable. When scalded and prepared for cooking, 
lay in the belly a stuffing of bread, sage, and onions, pepper, 
and salt, with a piece of butter, then sew it up, rub the 
skin of the pig with butter, skewer the legs back, that 
while roasting the inside as well as outside of the pig may 
be thoroughly browned. It must be put to a quick fire, but 
at such a distance as to roast gradually, and a coating of 
flour should be dredged o\ or it that it may not blister, or it 
should not be left a minute ; if floured, when the pig is done 
scrape the flour oft’ with a wooden or very blunt knife, and 
rub it with a buttered cloth ; cut off the head, and dividing 
it, take out the brains, mix them with a little gravy or bread 
sauoo; divide tho pig in half from nock to tail, and lay 
each inside flat upon the dish, so that the two edges of the 
back touch ; place each half of the head with the outer side 
uppermost at each end of tho dish, and an ear on each side ; 
the gravy should be pound in the dish hot, and tho whole 
served as hot as possible; as a matter of convenience it is 
often sent to tho baker’s oven ; a large piece of butter should 
accompany it for tho baht r to baste it with, and upon its 
return it should be cut and served as above. 

A LEG OP PORK BOASTED. 

The pork should bo young and dairy-fed; score the skin 
With a sharp penknife ; a little fresh butter is sometimes 
rubbed over tho skin to make it brown and crisp without 
blistering. Chop some sago that has been scalded very iino, 
add to it an onion parboiled, mix bread crumbs and a small 
portion of finely-chopped apple ; mix ail together, season with 
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pepper and salt, make an incision by separating the skin 
from the fat in the under and fillet end of the leg, and place 
the stuffing there ; serve up with apple sauee. The time of 
roasting will depend upon the size or the leg. 

A LEO OP POEK BOILED. 

After having been salted, it should he washed in dean cold 
water, and scraped thoroughly white and clean preparatory 
to cooking; it should then be put into a floured cloth, and 
into cold water on the fire ; when the rind is quite tender the 
pork will be done. Let the water be well skimmed, and serve 
with such vegetables as are in season. Should the joint be 
large, allow a quarter of an hour to each pound, with an addi- 
tional twenty minutes from the time it boils. 

loin of roEX 

Should, like the leg, bo scored before roasting, and well jointed, 
to make the chops separate easily, and then roost as a loin of 
mutton; or it may bo put into enough water to cover it; 
simmer until it is nearly done, then take it out, atrip the skin 
oil', coat it well with yolk of egg and bread eruiubs, and roast 
for about a quarter of’ an hour, or until it is thoroughly done. 

GRISKIN OF l'OEK. 

Put it into a saucepan with enough water to cover it ; when 
it has boiled, take it up, butter, and flour it, and put it before 
the fire to brown J ten minutes mil suffice. 

spahe Rib. 

A spare rib will take two hours and a half to roast, unless 
very large, and then three hours will he required to cook it 
thoroughly; while roasting, haste with butter and dredge 
with flour, pound some sage, and powder the spare rib with it 
about twenty minutes before it is done ; a pinch of salt may 
be added. 

CHINK OP POEK. 

This joint is usually sent to table with turkey ; it should be 
salted lur aboiu sixty or seventy hours previous to cooking, 
and then bo roasted ; a chine is as often sent to table boiled 
as roasted, but the latter is usually preferred. In roasting 
pork, the skin should be cut lengthways into small strips, but 
not deep enough to reach the meat. 

TO PICKLE POEK. 

Dredge it with salt, pounded nearly as fine as flour, then 
place it upon four sticks crossed uoon a drv onld fia».«ifnna n* 
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in an earthenware dish, and let it remain to drain from eighteen 
to twenty-four hours ; then rub it well in with a brine, con- 
sisting of one pound of salt, half a pound of coarse brown 
sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and a quarter of an ounce of 
saltprunel ; the last, if the pork is delicate, may be omitted. 
If many pieoes arc being salted, put them into a tub, and 
pack them closely, tilling up the interstices with common 
salt ; place a weight upon the top to keep the meat down, as 
well as to prevent the admittance of any air ; and when taken 
out for eooking scrape off the salt, wash the pork in several 
waters, or plaoo it under a water-tap, letting the water run 
upon it two or three minutes, turning it occasionally ; or it 
may lie in soak half an hour. It should be put to boil in cold 
water, and when the rind is tender, it will bedone enough. 

DOLLED PORK — OF ALL KINDS. 

The leg you must skin the same as ham, and dish it back 
part upwards, and glaze it ; place a ruffle at the knuckle ; 
use for sauce, sauer kraut, or stewed red cabbage ; peas pud- 
ding to all pork when boiled. 

1 tig’s cheek— a half one. 

Boil and trim in the shape of ham, and if very fat, carve 
it as a cockle-shell ; glaze it well, or put bread crumbs and 
brown them ; 6auce as before. 

roiiK cftlets. 

Cut them from a small delicate loin of pork ; bone and 
trim them neatly, and fry them a light brown ; put into a 
small stewpan a little vinegar, and eschalot chopped very 
finely, two tablc-Bpoonfuls of tomato sauce, and sufficient 
brown gravy to make it tasty ; stew the cutlets in the sauce 
five minutes, and send them to table dished handsomely. 
If the cutlets are broiled, they may be dipped in yolk of egg 
and bread crumbs, and broiled over a clear fire, and served 
with tomato sauce, or sauce robert. 

POKE CHOPS OK STEAKS. 

Cut from the best end of tlio loin, or from the chump or 
eg if steaks ; remove the fat and skin, and turn them fre- 
mcntly and quiokly while broiling; ; if your gridiron be of 
he old fashion it is* better to keep it aslant on the lire, the 
londle being the lowest part, it prevents very much of the 
at from falling into the fire, the flare of which is apt to 
mpart a disagreeable flavour to the chops ; this observation 
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applies also to mutton chops, and will be found useful if fol- 
lowed: sprinkle them with salt when nearly done, and rub 
with a little, fresh butter previous to serving; if for a side- 
dish garnish with orisped parsley, 

POHK SAUSAGES. 

Chop, particularly fine, about two or three pounds of lean 
pork, and on equal quantity of fat ; have ready some sage, 
(either dry or green, either passed throngh a sieve or chopped 
very fine,) a small piece of shalot, a few grains of ground 
cloves, season it with pepper and salt, and mix a few fine 
bread crumbs up with it; have your skins ready cleaned, 
then fill them, or, if preferred, roll into balls and fry them, and 
tie them the length you wish the sausages to be ; prick the 
skins with a fork before you fry them ; you may do them in 
the oven if it should be hot. Another way is to chop tho pork 
as before, only add half the quantity of lean veal, a pound 
of suet ohopped equally fine, have ready the inside of a French 
roll soaked in milk, season it well with pepper and salt, and 
mix it all well together. 

pig’s iiead boiled. 

This is the more profitable dish, though not so pleasant 
to the palate; it should first bo salted, which is usually done 
by the pork butcher, it should be boiled gently an hour and 
a quarter ; serve with vegetables, 

PETTITOES. 

Put them in just sufficient water to cover them, add tho heart 
and liver, boil them ten minutes, then take out the liver and 
heart, and mince them small, return them to tho feet, and 
stew until quite tender ; thicken with flour and butter, season 
with popper and salt, and serve up with sippets of plain or 
toasted bread ; make a pyramid of the minced heart and liver, 
and lay the feet round them. When pettitoes are fried, they 
should bo first boiled, thou dipped in butter, and fried a light 
brown. 

BLACK AND WHITE PUDDINGS. 

Procure the pig’s blood, then add half a pound of half- 
boiled rice, set it to cool, keeping it stirred ; then add a little 
more rice boiled in milk, cut up about one pound of fat pork 
into large dice, melt half a pound of lard, and pour into the 
blood and rice ; then add your fat with a few bread crumbs, 
three shalots, a little parsley, some black pepper, cayenne 
pepper, and salt, mix all w**n — An - A ’ 
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before ; lie them the length you wish them, and boil titan 
a quarter of an hour, then take them out, and lay them on 
some new clean straw, until cold, after which! give them 
another boil for a few minutes, then turn them as before, 
until wanted ; put them in the oven when you require them, 
or fry or broil them. 

* TO CHOOSE HAMS. 

The tost of a sweet ham is to pass a sharp knife to the bone, 
and when drawn out, smell it ; if the knife is daubed with 
grease, and the scent disagreeable, it is bad. A good ham will 
present an agreeable smell when the knife is withdrawn. 

HAMS — 'BO ILED . 

Hams which come from the large cheesemongers have usually 
been long hung, and are very dirty ; if such should be the 
case, the ham should be soaked about twelve hours, then wrap- 
ped in a clean cloth, and laid upon stone flags for two days, 
the cloth being kept moistened with clean soft water, this will 
render it tender when cooked ; let it be thoroughly scraped 
and denned, and placed in the copper, which in small families 
will lx* found the mo c t convenient mode of cooking it ; it 
should bo put in sufficient water to cover it, which water, 
when tho ham is cooked, will bo loimd of the greatest service 
in making stock for soups ; the time it will require to boil 
will depend upon the weight of the lmm, a small one three 
hours and n half, which may progress according to tho weight, 
to six hours : when it is done, remove the skin if possible 
without breaking it, as it prevents the lmm when cold be- 
coming dry ; spread over the lmm bn ad raspings, and garnish 
the disk with sliced boiled carrots. 

TO CUBE HAMS. 

Pound somo bay salt, saltpetre, common salt, and some 
ooarso brown sugar, mix it all well together, then put it all 
to get hot, and while hot, rub the hams well with this, re- 
peating it every morning lor u wot k ; then let them lie in the 
brine for another Week, until all is well incorporated in the 
moat ; then take them out to dram on dishes, flour them, 
and hang than up to dry. You must he guided a good deal 
by the size of the hams. 

HAM BASHERS, OR SLICES, 

Mav be toasted, broilod, or fried, and served with s pinuch 
ana poached eggs, or boiled green peas. Stewed with green 
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peas, or cut in tliin slices, divided in four pieces, each piece 
rolled and fastened with a skewer, roasted in a Dutch oven, 
and strved with peas. They should, in all oases, he out an 
even thickness, and cooked without injuring the colour. 
Bacon may he dressed in the same variety. 

TO CHOOSE BACON. 

Excellent young bacon may be thus known : — the lean 
will be tender ana of a bright colour ; the fat firm and wMto 
vet bearing a pole rose tinge, and the rind thin. Busty bacon 
has yellow streaks in it. 

TO BOIL BACON. 

If very salt, soak it in soft water two hours heforo cooking. 
Put it into a saucepan with plenty of water, and let it boil 
gently ; if two or three pounds, it will take from an hour to an 
hour and a quarter; if larger, an hour and forty minutes 
will suffice. If a line piece of the gammon of bacon, it may, 
when done, have the skin, as in hams, stripped off, and have 
finely-powdered bread raspings strewed over it. 

BACON AND CABBAGE. 

Boil some fine streaked part of bacon with a little stock, 
and the cuds of eight or ton sausages ; boil in the same 
stock some white cabbages for two hours, adding salt and 
spice, and sene very hot; place your sausages and cabbage 
round jour dish, ana the bacon in tho middle. 

BACON AND EOOS. 

Take a quarter of a pound of streaked bacon, cut it into 
thin and put them into a stewpan over a slow tiro, 

taking care to turn them frequently ; then pour tho melted fat 
ot the bacon into a dish, break over it seven or eight eggs, 
add two spoonfuls of gravy, and a little salt and pepper, and 
stow tho whole over a slow lire, pass a salamander over it, 
and sen e. 
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POTTED MEATS. 


BEEF POTTED. 

Take some lean beef, rub it with salt and saltpetre, and let 
it lie three or four days ; then cut in pieces, and boil it ; then 
beat it to a powder, mixing with it some fat, and spice, put it 
in pots, and pour butter over it 

CHICKEN AND HAM POTTED. 

Season some pieces of chicken with mace, cloves, and pepper, 
and bake it for about two hours in a close covered pan, with 
some water ; then pound them quite small, moistening either 
with melted butter or the liquor that they are baked in, 
pound some, and put this with the chicken in alternate layers, 
m pots or pans ; press thorn down tight, and cover them wit- 
butter. 

GAME OP ALL KINDS. 

Any dressed game you may have in your larder. Pound 
well in your mortar all the tender meat, free from skin and 
bone ; add to it some pounded mace, allspice, cayenne pepper, 
salt, and white pepper, a few grains of powdered sugar, and 
an equal quantity, if you have it, of good fat ham. When well 
pounded, rub it through a wire sieve ; if you have no ham, use 
an equal quantity of butter instead ; mix it well up again, and 
plaoe it tightly in earthen shapes ; cover each jar over with 
clarified butter or lard; turn out with warm water; when 
required oithcr for breakfast or luncheon, or a second course, 
dish in or on aspic, and garnish with fresh parsley. 

SHfilMPS TOTTED. 

Let them he nicely boiled, then pick them out of the shells, 
and season them well with pepper and salt, and a little mace ; 
aut them closely together in a pot, and set them for about 
ten minutes in a Black oven, and when cold pour over clarified 
butter. 

VEAL TOTTED, 

Take part of a knuckle of veal that has been stewed, bake it 
for the purpose, beat it to a paste, with butter, salt, white 
pepper, and mace pounded, pot it, and pour clarifiod butter 
over. 
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POULTRY. 


Thje best sort of poultry for tablo is the Dorking breed, 
they are five-toed, have white legs, and feathers of a greyish- 
white colour. 

Fowls should be carefully drawn, so that the gall bladder is 
uninjured, and should only be done through the vent. 

Roast with a brisk and clear fire. A capon will take five 
and thirty minutes ; smaller fowls a less time in proportion. 
A turkoy of fourteen pounds will take two hours ; tno time 
will increase or decrease with the weight. The same rule 
applies to geese ; a large one will take an hour and a half, 
chickens take half an hour, pigeons ten minutes less. It muBt 
be understood that the adherence to the time will depend on 
the state of the fire, &c. ; a slow fire will make a longer time 
neoessary, and, at the samo time, spoil the poultry. 

POULTRY A XD GAME, TO CHOOSE. 

Turkey. — The cock bird, when young, has a smooth black 
log with a short spur. The eyes bright and full, and moist 
supple feet, when fresh; the absence of these signs denotes 
age and staleness ; tho hen may he judged by the same rules. 

Fowls like a turkey ; the young coek has a smooth log 
and a short spur ; when fresh, the vent is close and dark. 
Hens, when young, have smoothlegs and combs; when old, 
these will be rough ; a good capon has a thick belly and largo 
rump, a poll comb, and a swelling breast. 

Geese. — In young geese the feet and bills will bo yellow 
and free from hair. When fresh, the foot arc pliable; they 
are stiff when stale. 

Ducks may bo selected by the same rules. 

Pigeons, when fresh, have supple feet, and the vent will be 

m ; if discoloured and supple, they are stale. 

Plovebs, when fat, ha\o nard vents; hut, like almost all 

her birds, may bo chosen by the above rules. 

Habes. — When a hare is young and fresh, the cleft in tho 
lip is narrow, the body stiff, the ears tear easilv, and the claws 
are smooth and sharp ; and old and stale hares will be tho 
opposite of this. Rabbits tho same. 

Partridges. — Yellow legs and a dark bill aro signs by 
which a young bird may be known, and a rigid vent when 
fresh. When Hub part is green the bird is stale. 

I 
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Pheasants may be chosen as above ; the young birds are 
known by the short or round spur, which in the old is long and 
pointed. 

Moob Game.— Grouse, ‘Woodcocks, Snipes, Quails, Ortolans, 
&o., may be chosen by the rules above given. 

TURKEY BOAST. 

It is stuffed with either sausage meat or fillet of veal stuffing. 
While roasting, a piece of paper should be placed over the 
part stuffed, as, being bulky, it will catch the fire and become 
scorched ; but keep tne beat well to the breast, in order that it 
may he as well done as the rest of the bird. Baste well, and 
froth it up. Serve with gravy in the dish, and bread sauee in 
a tureen. To the sausage meat, if used, add a few bread crumbs 
and a beaten egg. Turkey is sometimes stuffed with truffles ; 
they arc prepared thus : they must be peeled, and chopped, 
and pounded in a mortar, in quantities of a pound and a half ; 
rasp the same weight of the fat of bacon, and mix it with 
the truffles. Stuff the turkey with it ; this stuffing is usually 
placed in the turkey two days pre\ ious to cooking, it is sup- 
posed to impart a flavour to the* flesh of the fowl. Cut thm 
slices of fat bacon, and place over the breast of the turkey. 
Secure it with half a sheet of clean white paper, and roast. 
Chcsnuts dressed in the same fashion are found an excellent 
substitute for truffles. Two hours will roast it. 

TTEJCEY BOILED. 

A hon bird is considered the best. It may he stuffed with 
Irufflos, cbesnuts, or sausage meat. Boil it in a clean floured 
doth ; throw some salt into the water in which it is boiled. 
Cover close, and simmer for two hours, removing the scum 
frequently. Serve with white sauce, or parsley and butter ,* 
the latter is now scarcely e\ er brought to table. 

TntlTEY BOULT 

Should be roasted without stuffing ; it will be done with a dear 
fire in twenty minutes. Serve with bread or gravy Bauoe. 

TO BOAST A GOOSE. 

Goose in itself is of a strong rich flavour, and requires both 
nicetj in the cooking, as wt 11 as in the stuffing, to obviate that 
strength of flavour. There are many modes of stuffing ; for one 
mode, take two moderate bi/ed onions, and boil them rapidly 
ten minutes, then chop them finely, mince sago to the quantity 
of half the onion, ada of powdered bread twice as much os of 
onion, pepper and salt it, introducing a little cayenne, and then 



bind it with the beaten yolk of an egg. Potatoes mashed are 
sometimes introduoed, bat not frequently, into the body ; they 
should be mashed with floury potatoes mixed with a little fresh 
butter and cream, rather highly seasoned with cayenne and salt. 
Both ends of the goose should be secured when trussed, that 
the seasoning may not escape. It should be roasted before a 
quick fire, and kept constantly basted ; a piece of white paper 
may be placed over the breast while roasting, until it rises, and 
then it may be removed ; it will take from an hour and a half 
to an hour and three quarters ; save with a rich brown gravy 
and apple sauce. 

A GHEES' GOOSE 

Is seldom or never stuffed ; the inside may be well peppered 
and salted, and it should be roasted before a brisk Are about 
three quarters of an hour, and sent to table with no other ao- 
oompaniment than a good brown gravy, and apple or sorrel 
sauce. 

TO JiOAST DUCKS. 

Ducks should be well pluoked without tearing the skin, all 
the plugs being removed. Some cooks go so fur as to skin the 
duck, holding it a minuto by the ioet in scalding water, that 
the skin may peel easier ; clean the inside thoroughly with a 
little warm water, and stuff them with the same stuffing us 
for geese, using perhaps a little more bread for the sake of mild- 
ness ; roast them before a brisk lire, but not too close, and bast© 
very frequently ; they will take from half an hour to an hour, 
according to the age and size ; when the breast plumps, they 
will be just done ; serve them with a rich brown gravy. 

WILD DUCES. 

These birds require clean plucking and clean washing, which 
may be done by pouring warm water through the body after 
it has been diawn ; half an hour before a brisk fire will suffice 
to roast them, and stuffing is not required. "When it is sent to 
table, the breast should be sliced, and a lemon squeezed over 
it, the slices ol* tho breast and the wings are the only ports 
really worth eating to a sensitive palate, the strong flavour of 
the bird rendering it a dish only for those with peculiar tastes. 

ROAST FOWL. 

dean the fowl thoroughly, roast it twenty minutes, unless 
a very fine one, and then it will take three quarters of an hour ; 
serve with bread sauce, or parsley and butter ; egg sauce is 
sometimes sent to table with it. I f a small lump of salt butter, 
well covered with black pepper, is placed within the lowl pre- 
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vious to roasting, it will be found to improve the fowl by 
removing the dryness which is met with in the back and side 
bones. 

BOILED FOWLS. 

Flour a white cloth, and put the fowls in cold water, let 
them simmer for three quarters of an hour ; serve with parsley 
and butter, or oyster or oelery sauce. The fowls may be oovered 
with a white sauoe if sent cold to table, and garnished with 
Coloured calf’s foot jelly of the hue of beetroot. 

COLD FOWLS. 

When, for the purpose of convenience, fowls are sent to table 
cold, it is much better to carve them in the kitchen ; let it be 
done witb a short knifo and with precision ; the slices from 
the breast should be well cut, and the whole arranged tastefully 
in the centre of the dish ; a layer of ham and tongue in alternate 
pieoes may be laid round the dish, and slices of both, in small 
dishes, should accompany it to table ; handsome sprigs of parsley 
may garnish each dish. 

CHICKENS BOILED. 

Care should be taken to select the chickens plump, or they 
form a meagre dish ; they should receive much attention in the 
boiling ; they require less time than a fowl, and are sent to 
table with white sauce, and garnished with tufts of white 
brooooli. 

CURRIED CHICKENS. 

Lav the pieoes of a dressed eliicken into a stewpan with a 
sliced onion fried brown, n clove of garlic, and some good white 
gravy ; simmer till the eliicken is tender, then add a spoonful 
of curry powder and hour, rubbed smooth with a lump of butter ; 
a quarter of a pint of cream, with a little salt, may also be 
added twenty minutes before serving : squeeze a little lemon 
into the dish, and put au edging of rice round it. 

BOASTED PIGEONS. 

Let your pigeons be picked clean and washed, then stuff the 
whole inside of them with fine veal stuffing, if preferred ; if 
not, merely a few bread orurnbs and parsley, pepper and salt. 

LARKS. 

Bo very particular in roasting theso birds ; melt a little butter, 
add to it a yolk of egg, and with your paste-brush egg all over 
them, and then bread-crumb them ; while roasting, frequently 
baste them and hour them, and before you take them up hour 
and salt them ; send them up with some brown bread crumbs. 
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GAME, ETC. 

TO DRESS VENISON. 

All venison for roasting should have a paste made of lard 
over it ; after having papered the meat with buttered paper, 
then your stiff paste upon the top of that, either dangle it or 
put it in a cradle spit ; a few minutes before you require to 
take it up take off* the paste and paper, baste it witn some 
butter, salt it and flour it ; when done give it a few more turns 
round, and send it up very hot, your dish and gravy to be 
very hot also. 

TO HASH VENISON. 

Carve your venison into thin slices, and put them in a stew- 
pan with two small classes of port wine ; add a spoonful of 
browning, one of ketchup, an onion stuck with cloves, and half 
an anchovy chopped small, and let it boil, then put in your 
venison, making it thoroughly hot through. Lay sippets of 
toast, in various shapes, in a soup dish, pour the Hash upon it, 
and sen e with currant jelly. 

riTEASANTS. 

They are rarely stuffed ; it is more customary to send them to 
table accompanied by forcemeat in the dish, and in many coses 
with the simple gravy only ; the real epicure in game prefers 
the flavour of the bird un contaminated bv any accessories, 
save those which just assist to remove the dryness common to 
most game. 1’hcasants arc sometimes larded ; Dut as the flavour 
is entirely disguised by tho taste of the bacon, incorporated with 
the flesh of the fowl, unless it is dono more for appearance than 
palate, we would not advise it. in dressing tne pheasant, it 
should be drawn and cleaned as other game, and trussed, and 
should be roasted before a clear, not a fierce tire ; it will take 
forty minutes, but it must not be done too much, yet must not 
on any account be sent to table underdone. 

PARTRIDGES 

Are cooked aB pheasants, but they should not be stuffed. Grate 
bread crumbs into a shallow dish, place them before the fire 
to brown, shaking them occasionally, and send them to table 
with the birds ; if preferred stuffed, it should be with truffles 
and bacon. 

BABES. 

A hare is nothing, if not well hung and well cooked ; a hale 
must be hung very long indeed to be hung too long. It is better 
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for not being patmched for a few days, unless the weather is 
warm and muggy, hut in no case is it advisable to paunch it 
when first killed. Keep the inside wiped dry and well pep* 
pered. If the hare is very old soak it a couple of hours in 
water and vinegar, then wash it in clean hike -warm water to 
take away the acid flavour which might be communicated by 
the vinegar, put in the belly plenty of stuffing, well seasoned; 
hang the hare some distance from the Are, for it should he 
roasted gradually, because, being of a very dry and hard nature, 
it requires being thoroughly done, and yet not dried up. It 
should be sent to table with a good gravy in the dish, or 
melted butter ; in both cases gravy should accompany it when 
served, and also currant jolly. The stuffing is composed of the 
liver, scalded and minced, sweet herbs, parsley, bread crumbs, 
and, suet, seasoned to the taste. 

JUGGED HABE, 

As hares are easily procurable, that of an old large haro is 
beet for jugging. V^hen thoroughly cleaned, cut it in pieoes, 
not losing any blood that may appear ; place them in the bottom 
of a jar with sweet herbs, an onion, and a little water, then 
cover the top of the jar down close, so that the steam cannot 
escape freely, place it in a vessel of boiling water, leaving the 
mouth of the jar uncovered by the water, which must not be 
suffered to stop boiling ; stew four hours, and remove whatever 
fat may have accumulated ; thicken with flour and butter, and 
flavour with a glass of port. 

TO BOAST BABBITS. 

The rabbit should hang in its skin from four to five days, as 
the weather will permit, then skin it, and make a strong sea- 
soning of blook pepper, ground allspice, cayenne, a little nut- 
meg, three parts of a gill of vinegar, and the same quantity* 
of port wine. Let it remain in this pickle a day and a half, 
turning and rubbing it frequently ; stuff it, and truss it as a 
haro, and serve with it the same sauee. 

B01XED BABBITS. 

A rabbit should boil only twenty minutes, and boil slowly ; 
if larger than common, an extra ten minutes may be allowed ; 
it should be sent to table smothered in onion sauce, and the 
water should bo kept free from scum. It is trussed for boiling 
differently to what it is for roasting. 

BABBIT WITH ONIONS. 

Truss your rabbit, and lay it in cold water ; if for boiling, 
pour the gravy of omens over it, and if you have a white stock- 
pot on, boil it in that 
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Vegetables form a most important feature in the art of cook- 
ing. it is the boast of French cooks, that we neither know 
the value, the taste, or the virtues of them, unless they dress 
them for us — and, to do them justico, they dress them in an 
infinite variety of ways, and also render them delicious to the 
palate. Much depends upon boiling greens, and the manner in 
whieh it is done ; the water should be soft, a handful of salt 
should be thrown into the water, which should be made to 
boil before the greens are put in; it should tlrui he made 
what cooks term “gallop,” tho saucepan should be kept un- 
covered; when the greens sink, they are done, and they should 
be token out, and quickly too. It is the skill which French 
cooks exhibit in contriving and inventing made dishes, chiefly 
composed of vegetables, which has obtained for them the fame 
which it is in vain to deny they deserve; they make the 
nature of the substances upon which they employ their skill, 
their study, and present them to tho consumer in such 
fashion as shall, while it phases the palato, not offend tho 
digestion ; it would be as well if our cooks were to omulatp 
their talent in a spirit of generous rivalry, by improving 
upon their example, rather than run down their abilities 
with a sued* at tin* slight character of their courses, which, 
if composed of dishes “made out of nothing,” or, “so dis- 
guised, \ou cannot tell what you are eating,” have at least 
the merit of gratifying the taste, and preventing the head 
from too plainly indicating that the stomach has received 
food of wliieh it finds a difficulty in dispossessing itself. 
V egetables are a most useful ace *ssory to our daily aliment, 
and should he made tho object of a greater study than they 
usually arc, 

ASrAttAGTTS. 

Let tho stalks be lightly hut well scraped, and as they arc 
done, be tlirown into cold water ; when all arc finished, fasten 
them into bundles of equal stoe ; put them into boiling water, 
throw in a handful of salt, boil until the end of the stalk be- 
comes tender, which will be about half an hour ; cut a round 
of bread, and toast it a clear brown, moisten it with tho water 
in which the asparagus was boiled, and arrange the storks with 
the white ends outwards. A good melted butter must accom- 
pany it to table. Asparagus should be dressed as soon after 
it has been cut as practicable. 
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ARTICHOKES. 

Cut away the outside leaves, and make the stalk as even as 
possible, then put them into boiling water with some salt; if 
thev are very young, they will be tender in half an hour, if 
ratner old, they will require an hour before they are tho- 
roughly tender ; drain and trim the points of the leaves, and 
servo with melted butter. 

They are better for being kept two or three days. 

FRENCH BEANS. 

When very young the ends and stalks only should be re- 
moved, and as they are done, thrown into cold spring water ; 
when to be dressed put them in boiling water which has been 
salted with a small quantity of common salt, in a quarter of an 
hour they will be done, the criterion for which is when they 
become tender ; the saucepan should bo left uncovered, there 
should not bo too much water, and they should be kept boil- 
ing rapidly. When they are at their full growth, the ends 
and strings should be taken off, and the bean divided length- 
ways ana across, or according to the present fashion slit 
diagonally or aslant. A small piece of soda a little larger 
than a good-sized pea, if put into the boiling water with the 
beans, or with any vegetable's, will preserve that beautiful 
green which is so desirable for them to possess when placed 
upon the table. 

WINDSOR BEANS. 

They should bo young, and shelled only just previous to 
cooking ; salt the water in which they are to ho cooked, and, 
when boiling, throw in the beans ; when tender, drain in a 
cullender, and send to table with plain melted butter, or 
parsley and butter. They usually accompany bacon or boiled 
pork to table, 

HARICOT BEANS. 

Take two handfuls of the white beans, and let them lie in 
boiling water until the skins come off*, putting them in cold 
water as you do them, then take them out, ana put them into 
a stewpan with some good stock, and boil them until nearly to 
a glaze, then add some good brown sauce to them, shaking 
them about ; season with sugar, salt, and pepper. 

BROCCOLI. 

Peel the thick skin of the stalks, and boil for a quarter of an 
hour, with salt in the water. The small shoots wilfonly require 
half the time ; they should he tied in bunches. Serve with 
toast and melted butter. 
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CABBAGE, TO BOIL. 

Nick your cabbage in quarters at the stalk, wash it tho- 
roughly dean, put it into boiling spring water, with a handful 
of salt, and a small piece of soda ; boil it fast ; when done, 
strain it in a cullender, press it gently, out it in halves, ana 
serve. Savoys and greens may be boiled in the same manner, 
but they should always be boiled by themselves. Should the 
cabbage be left, it may be chopped, put into a saucepan, with a 
lump of butter, and pepper, ana salt, then made hot, and sent 
to table. 

CABBAGE AND BACON. 

Blanch a cabbage cut in quarters, and put it into a stewpan 
with a piece of streaked bacon, season it, moisten with water, 
and give it a boil, then let it stew over a moderate fire ; when 
done, dress the cabbage on a dish with the bacon over it ; 
reduce tho liquor, ana add to it a little butter worked with 
some flour, ana then serve over the bacon and cabbage. 

CAULIFLOWERS, TO BOIL. 

Trim them neatly, let them soak at least an hour in cold 
water, put them into boiling water, in which a handful of 
salt has been thrown, let it boil, occasionally skimming the 
water. If tho cauliflower is small, it will only take fifteen 
minutes; if large, twenty minutes may bo allowed; do not let 
them remain after they are done, but take them up, and servo 
immediately. If the cauliflowers arc to be preserved white, 
they ought to be boiled in milk and water, or a little flour 
should be put into the water in which they are boiled, and 
melted butter should be sent to table with them. 

8TEWED CELERY. 

Ten or twelve heads of large celery, using tho root, and 
about three inches long, lay them in salt and water a few 
minutes, then take them out, and place them in a stewpan 
with an onion, and a fagot of herbs ; cover them with second 
stock, stew them gently until quite tender, reduce the stock, 
thicken it and pass it through a tammy ; season with sugar, 
salt, and cayenne pepper. l)ish them up as you do cutlets, 
and either glaze them or pour the sauce over them. 

GREEN PEAS. 

A delicious vegetable, a grateful accessory to many dishes 
of a more substantial nature. Green peas should be sent to 
table green; no dish looks less tempting than peas if they 
wear an autumnal aspect. Peas should also be young, and 
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as short a time as possible should be suffered to elapse between 
the periods of shewing and boiling. If it is a matter of con- 
sequence to send them to table in perfection, these rules must 
be strictly observed. They should be as near of a size as a 
discriminating oyo can arrange them ; they should then be put 
in a cullender, and some cold water suffered to run through 
them in order to wash them ; then having the water in which 
they are to be boiled slightly salted, and boiling rapidly, pour 
in the peas ; keep the saucejmn uncovered, and keep them 
boiling swiftly until tender ; they will take about twenty 
minutes, barely so long, unless older than they should be; 
drain completely, pour tin m into the tureen in which they 
are to be served, and in tho centre put a slice of butter, and 
when it has melted, stir round the peas gently, adding pepper 
and salt ; serve as quickly and as hot as possible. 

STEWED PEAS. 

Take a quart of young fresh-shelled peas, and lay them in a 
stewpan with two ounces of butter, or three if they should 
be old, an onion cut in four, a very small sprig of mint, two 
table-spoonfuls of gTavy, and one tea-spoonful of white sugar : 
stew gently until they are tender, take out the mint and the 
onion, thicken with nour and butter, and serve very hot ; a 
lettuce may be chopped up and stewod with them. 

HOW TO COOK POTATOES. — TO 1K)IL POTATOES. 

In Ireland potatoes are boiled to perfection ; the humblest 
peasant places his potatoes on bis table better cooked than 
could half the cooks in London, trying their best. Potatoes 
should always be boiled in their “jackets;” peeling a potato 
before boiling is offering a premium for water to run through 
it, and making them waxy and unpalatable ; they should be 
thoroughly washed and put into cold water. In Ireland they 
always nick a piece of the skin off' before they place them in 
the pot ; the water is gradually heated, but never allowed to 
boil ; cold water should bo aaded as soon as the water com- 
mences boiling, and it should thus be checked until the pota- 
toes are done, the skins will not then be broken or cracked 
until the potato is thoroughly done ; pour the water off com- 
pletely, and let the skins be thoroughly dry before peeling. 

TO BOIL HEW POTATOES. 

The sooner the new potatoes are cooked after being dng, the 
better they will eat ; clear off all the loose skins with a coarse 
towel and cold water ; when they are thoroughly dean, put 
them into scalding water, a quarto? of an hour or twenty 



minutes will be found sufficient to cook them ; strain off the 
water dry, sprinkle a little salt over the potatoes, and send 
them to table. If very young, melted butter should aooota- 
pany them. 

POTATOES A LA MAiTEK P’ HOTEL. 

Boil the potatoes ; before they are quite done take them up, 
place them a-ide, and let them* get cold ; cut them in slices of 
a moderate thickness; place in a stewpan a lump of fresh 
butter, and a tea-spoonful of flour ; let the butter boil, and 
add a tea -cup full of broth ; let it boil, and add the potatoes, 
which you have covered with parsley, choppod tine, and sea- 
soned with popper and salt, stow them ii\o minutes, then 
remove them from the fire ; beat up the yolk of one egg with 
a table-spoonful of cold water and a little lemon juice. The 
sauce will set, then dish up the potatoes, and serve. 

EOASTED TOTATOES. 

Clean thoroughly ; nick a small piece out of the skin, and 
roast in the oven of the range ; a little butter is sometimes 
rubbed over the skin to make them crisp. 

DEOILED POTATOES. 

Rather more than parboil the potatoes ; pare off the skin, flour 
them and lay them upon a gridiron over a clear fire ; send 
them to table with cold fresh butter. 

FETED POTATOES. 

Remove the pod from nn uncooked potato. . After it has 
been thoroughly washed, cut the potato into thin slices, and 
lay them in a pan with some fresh butter ; fry gently a clear 
brown, then lay them one upon the other in a small dish, 
and send to table as an entremets. 

TO MASH POTATOES. 

Boil the potatoes as above ; peel them, and remove all the 
eyes and lumps; beat them up with butter and salt in a 
wooden mortar until they are quite smooth ; force them into 
a mould which has been previously floured, turn into a tureen, 
which the flour will enable you easily to do ; brown them 
before the fire, turning gently so as not to injure the shape, 
and, when a nice colour, send to table. They are somotimes 
coated with white of egg, but they may bo cooked without. 

SEA KALE STEWED. 

Trim and wash well, tie in bundles, put it in boiling water, 
into which a handful of salt has been thrown ; after having 
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been boiled twelve minutes, lay it to drain, and when free from 
the water, put it in a stewp&n, cover it with a rich gravy, stew 
until quite tender. It should be sent to table in the gravy. 

TO DBESS SPANISH OKI ON 8. 

Take off two skins, but be particular in not cutting the 
stalk or the root of the onion too much away, if you do, when 
done it will drop to pieces. Take four large onions, put them 
in a stewpan sufficiently large, so that they may not touch 
each other, put in a small piece of lean York ham, and a 
quarter of a pound of salt butter ; cover them close, put them 
on a slow stove or oven, keeping tliem turned carefully until 
all sides are properly done ; they will take about two hours ; 
then take them up and glaze them, thicken the gravy, and 
season with pepper and salt. 

SPTNACH. 

The leaves of the spinach should be picked from the stems ; 
it should then be well washed in clean cold water, until the 
whole of the dirt and grit i» removed ; three or four waters 
should he employed, it will not otherwise be got thoroughly 
elcan ; let it arum in a sieve, or shake it in a cloth, to remove 
the clinging water. Place it in a saucepan with boiling water, 
there should be very little, it will he done in ten minutes ; 
squeeze out the water, chop the spinach finely, seasoning well 
With peppier and suit ; pour three or four large spoonfuls of 
gravy over it, place it befon the lire until much ot the mois- 
ture has evaporated, and thin serve. 

Ll'TTmi AND ENDIVES 

Are better, I think, only cut into pieces or into quarters, and 
dished neatly round, but they must be done in some good 
stock, and not put into tl.uk sauce ; but when you take them 
out after being done, you will press and form them, then boil 
down their liquor to a gla/e, a hieh will, when added to your 
already thiek sauce, give tin d« sired lluvour ; glaze tho quarters 
before' dishing them, pour the sauce under anil round. 

TCKMPS, WHOLE. 

Par© several largo turnips, and scoop them out with an iron 
cutter for the purpose ; throw them in water as you cut them ; 
when done, blanch t him, then strain them oil’; if for whit© 
sauce, add bechemel to them ; if for brown, brown sauce ; 
season as before. 

T&rPFLES. 

The truffie, like the mushroom, is a species of fungus com- 
mon in Franco and Italy. It grows about eight or ten 
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inches Wow the Bur&oe of the ground. As it imparts a 
most delicious flavour, it is much used in oooking. Bein g 
dug out of the earth, it requires a great deal of washing and 
brushing before it can be applied to culinary purposes. When 
washed, the water should be warm and changed frequently ; 
it loses much of its flavour when dried. 

SALAD. 

Take one or two lettuces, split them in two, thoroughly wash 
them, and drain the water from them, out them into small 
pieces, and mix them with small salad, celery, and beet- 
root ; cut also in small pieces some young radishes, and sliced 
cucumber, and on egg boiled hard, and garnish about thorn. 
Make a sauce with the volks of two eggs boiled hard, whioh 
rub well together in a bason with a wooden spoon, adding a 
little J>cpper, salt, and mustard ; when these arc mixed to 
a smooth paste, put in a few tea- spoonfuls of swell oil, mixing 
it well between each spoonful ; then mix in a few tea- 
spoon fuls of vinegar in the same manner ; when the sauce is 
mixed according to the directions, it will never require 
shaking, and will always look like cream; pour this sauce 
over the Balad, or serve it in a cruet. 


PIES. 


BEEF STEAK PIE. 

Take some good steaks, beat them with a rolling-pin, season 
them with pepper and salt ; lill si dish with them, adding as 
muoh water as will half till it, then eo\er it with a good crust, 
and bake it well. 


COLD VEIL OK CHICK EX PIE, 

Lay a crust into a shallow' tart dish, and till it with the 
following mixture: — shred cold \eal or fowl, and half tho 
quantity of hum, most h ban, [tut to jt a little cream, season 
with white and cayenne pcp]ier, suit, a littb* nutmeg, and a 
small piece of shalot chopped us tine as possible : cover with 
crust, and turn it out ot the dish when baked, or bake tho 
crust with a piece of bread to keep it hollow, and warm tho 
mince with a little cream, and pour in. 


Out middling size cel* into length* of about three inches ; 
after skinning them, mix together pepper, salt, a little chopped 
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parsley , and mushrooms ; lay yeor fish in dish, with * 
few bite of batter, a little second stock, and a few drop* of 
essence of anchovies. 

GOOSEBERRY TXX, 

Make a nice puff paste, line a disk with it, fill with goose- 
berries, add sugar, coyer it, and finish the same as all other 
pies. 

GIBLET riE. 

Goose giblets. You must boil them just a short time ; when 
cold chop them in small pieces, and cut the gizzard, heart, 
and liver in slices, stew them for a quarter of an hour in 
some good stock ; when cold, lino your dish with veal cutlets, 
or rump steaks; use hard boiled eggs to this pie, then 
season up as before; if to go into an imitation raised pie, 
thicken the giblets ; if in a dish, garnish as before. 

HARK PIE. 

Cut ft hare in pieces, season with pepper, salt, nutmegs, and 
maoc ; put it into a jar with half a pound of butter, cover 
down oioso, and set it in a large saucepan of boiling water; 
while this is cooking, make a forcemeat thus- take a quarter 
of a pound of scraped hutou, two onions, a glass of rid wine, 
the crumb of a small loaf, a little sweet marjoram, the liver 
minced small, season with tapper, salt, and nutmeg, and mix 
the whole together with the yolks of time eggs; make a 
raised crust, at the bottom ol which lay some of the force- 
meat, then some of tin hare, cover ulhrnaUly, until you 
have used all the hurt, then cover in the pie, and hake one 
hour and a half, 

i vio VIE. 

Hake it of the loin, neck, or brtast ; the breast of house 
lamb is one of tin most dtluate things that can he eaten, it 
should he very light lv Masoned with pepptr and salt, the bone 
taken out, hut not the gristle, and a small Quantity of 
jellv gravy put iu hot. but the pie should not nc cat till 
cold ; put two spoonfuls ot water before baking. 

M15CE VIEH. — (From the “ Family Friend.") 

Take a pu ce of puff* paste, and roll to the thickness of a 
penny piece* ; butter the pans lightly ; line the pans with the 
puli' paste, and place m the mince meat, made as follows:— 
Trim and wit the edges ot the jut -.to with milk, eov<r with 
the paste, trim, preM the edg< •* closely, and crimp, prick a 
hide in the centre of the top, egg, and dust some hue white 
sugar over. Bake for twenty minutes iu a moderate oven. 
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Take raven pounds of cantata, well picked tad denned ; of 
finely- chopped beef euet, the lean of a sirloin of beef minted 
raw, and finely-chopped apples, (Kentish or golden pippins,) 
each thiee and a holt pounds ; citron, lemon-pool, and orange- 
peel cut small, each half a pound ; fine moist sugar, two 
pounds ; mixed spice, an ounce ; the rind of four lemons and 
four fertile oranges ; mix well, and put in a deep pan. Mix 
a bottle of brandy and white wine, the juice of the oranges 
and lemons that have been grated, together in a bason ; poor 
half over, and press down tight with the hand, then add the 
other half, and cover closely. Some families make one year, 
to use the next. 

jmrrojr he. 

Cut steaks from a neck or loin of mutton that has hung, 
beat them, and remove some of the fat, season with salt and 
pepper, and a littl** onion ; put a little water at the bottom of 
the dish and a little paste on the edge, then cover with a 
moderately thick paste, or raise small pies, and break each 
bone m two to shorten it, season and cover it over, pinch- 
ing the edge. When they cornu out of the oven, pour into eaoh 
a little second stock. 

l’ARTRIDOE OR TIC, EON PIE. 

('over the bottom of your dish with slices of veal and bacon, 
chop home parslei, omen, and mushroom, and if you have 
it, t ruff 1* h , sprinkle it all over the veal. If your birds are 
homd, s a son the inside with the same, adding some fino 
brtud crumbs, lay tlum on the veal, then cover the bird*, with 
slices ol tat bacon, put in a few spoonfuls of good stock. 

roiuc i*ir. 

Cut a pirn* of the loin of pork into chops, remove the 
rind ami bom , cut it into pieces, season well with pepper 
and salt, eo\er with puff paste, and bake the pie. When 
r*adyto be served, put in some cullis, with the essence of 
two onions mixed with a little mustard. 

llADBIT HE. 

('ut into quarters a couple of young rabbits ; bruise in a 
nrnrtar a quarter of a pound of bacon, with the livers of the 
rabbits, peppt r and salt, a little parsley cut small, mace, and 
two or three leaves of sweet basil ; l>eat them up tine, lino 
your dish with a nice crust, put a layer of the seasoning at 
the bottom, and then put in the rabbit ; pound some more 
bacon in the mortar, mix it with some fresh ratter, lay it over 
the rabbits, and cover with thin slices of bacon ; now put on 
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the paste to form the top, and then place it in the oven. It 
■will take taro hours to bake. When done, take off the top 
of the pie, remove the bacon, skim off the tat, and, if re- 
quired, add some rich veal or mutton gravy. 

squab pis. 

Cut apples as for other pies, and lay them in rows with 
mutton chops, shred onions, and sprinkle it among them, 
and also some sugar. 

TEAL PIS IX A DISH. 

First get all your ingredients ready, namely, hop, parsley, 
shalots or onions, mushrooms, pepper and salt, mint, four 
eggs boiled hard, a little good second stock ; now your paste. 
After you have made patties or any iirst or second course 
pastry, the paste that remains will do ; be sure to put an 
edging of paste to your dish ; first lay a layer of lean and fat 
ham, or mild baoon, then sprinkle it over with the prepared 
ingredients, then a layer of veal, and the fore quarter of one 
egg, then another layer of ham and parsnips os before, and 
keep on repeating it until quite full, letting tbe middle be 
much higher than the sides ; put a little drop of second stock 
into it, bake it in a slow oven ; be sure and cut a hole in tho 
top, and if you like, ornament it with loaves of paste ; after 
egging the top, well notch the edge. Tour some good white 
stock into it when done and hot. 


PUDDINGS. 


BATTER iri)DlXO WITUOUT EGOS. 

Take six spoonfuls of Hour, mix it witli a small portion of a 
quart of milk, thou add the remainder of the milk, a tea- 
spoouful of salt, two tt*a-sjKK>nlula of grated ginger, and two 
of tincture of saffron ; mix together well, and boil it an hour, 
ltaiains or currants may be added. 

BARLEY rUDDINO. 

To a pound of pearl barb v well washed add three quarts 
of new milk, half a pound of double-re fined sugar, and a nut- 
meg grated ; then hake it iu u deep pan. lie move it from 
the oven, beat up six eggs, mix will together, pour it into a 
buttered dish, and bake it again for an hour. 
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BEEF STEAK PCDDING. 

Beat some steaks with a rolling -pin, season them, and roll 
them with pieces of fat between — if liked, a little shred 
onion may bo added. Line a bason with a paste of suet, put 
in the rollers of steak, cover the bason with a crust, press the 
edges to keen the gravy in, cover w ith a cloth tied close, and 
boil the pudding slowly for some length of time, 

BREAD pudding. 

Peak two or three French rolls, cut them into slices in a 
pint of erealn or good milk, add the yolks of six eggs beaten, 
Mime sugar, orange flower water, three pounded macaroons, 
and a glass of white nine; tie it up in a bason or buttered 
cloth, put the pudding in boiling water, and let it boil for 
half an hour. Serve with u ine sauce. 

4 

TIRKAD AND BUTTER TV DOING. 

Take a penny Iosif, cut it into thin slices of bread and butter, 
place a Inver of them in a buttered dish, sprinkle currants ou 
them, and refloat the layers of bread and nutter and currant* 
till the dish i** full. Beat up four eggs with a pint of milk, a 
little suit, nutmeg, and sugar, and pour our the pudding, 
t'over with a pufi paste, and bake it lor half an hour. 

(TSTUID TODD! XU. 

Take a pint of cream, six eggs wtll beaten, two spoonfuls of 
flour, half a nutmeg grated, and salt and sugar to taste; mix 
them together, buttei a cloth and |H>ur in tin* butler, tie it up, 
put it into a saucepan of boiling Mater and bod it an hour 
and a half. Bern* with melted butter. 

(Till! IN r 1*1 DIMM). 

Take a pound of currants, a pound of suet, five eggs, 
four spoonfuls of flour, halt a nutmeg, a te.i-sjioonful of ginger, 
a little powdered sugar, and a little salt. Boil this for three 
hours, 

cheery rriuirxG. 

Line a well-butt* red has»n uith a pisb- made of butt**r, or 
suet chopped small, rubbed into flour, put in picked chi rries, 
cover the top with a crust, and boil it. 1 ruit puddings may 
be boiled in a cloth without a bason. 

CXUEOT PUDDING. 

Take a larce carrot, boil it soft, bruim it in a marble mortar, 
lad mix with it a spoonful of biscuit powder, tour yolks and 

K 
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wo whites of eggs, a pint of cream, a large spoonful of rose 
>r orange-flower water, a quarter of a nutmeg, two ounces 
>f sugar, and a little ratafia ; bake it in a shallow dish, turn 
t out, and serve with sugar over. 

DAMSON PUDDING, 

Line a bason with paste, All it with ripe or bottled damsona, 
cover it with paste, boil it, and when ready to serve, cut a 
piece out of the top, and put in sifted sugar. 

GOOSEJ3EBBY PUDDING — BAKED. 

Take a pint of green gooseberries, scald thorn, and rub 
them through a sieve, add half a pound of sugar, the same of 
butter, three Naples biscuits, and four eggs well beaten ; mix 
the ingredients well together, and bake for half an hour. 

MAEROW PUDDING. 

Tako half a pound of beof manow finely chopped, a few 
currants washed and picked, some slices of citron and orange 
peel candied, a little grated nutmeg, a table-spoonful of 
brandy, and the some of syrup of cloves, and half a pound of 
Naples biscuits ; strain to this a quart of new milk boiled with 
cinnamon and lemon peel ; allow the mixture to cool, and then 
add the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of five. Bake it in 
a dish with a puff paste round it. 

MUTTON rUDDINO. 

Out some large slices from the upper part of an underdone 
lug of mutton, line a bason with a good suet crust, and put in 
the meat ; season well with pepper and sail, and a shalot, 
or young onions finely shred, ('over up with the paste, and 
boil it two hours. 

OATMEAL PUDDING. 

Take a pint of the best lino oatmeal, pour a quart of boiling 
milk over it, and let it soak all night ; the next day put it in 
a buson just large enough to hold it, add two eggs beaten, and 
a little salt, cover it tight with a fioured cloth, and boil it an 
hour and a half. It may be eaten hot, with cold butter and 
salt; or cold, sliced and toasted. 

peas r UPPING. 

"Wash and soak well in warm water, a pint of split peas, tie 
them in a clean cloth, put it into a saucepan of hot water, and 
boil until soft; before serving, beat it up to a mash with a 
little butter and salt ; it is served with boiled pork or beef. 
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A FIRST-RATE PLXJM PUDDING. 

Half & pound of raisins stoned, half a pound of currants 
well washed and dried, quarter of a pound of mixed peels 
cut in dice, half a nutmeg grated, half a tea-spoonful of 
pounded cinnamon, the grating of two lemons, the juice of 
one, a small particle of salt, one pound of bread crumbs, half 
a ponnd of moist sugar, seven eggs, yolks and whites, three 
quarters of a pound of beef or mutton suet chopped very fine, 
two glasses of brandy, and two glasses of sherry. First, break 
your eggs, beat them well in your bason, then add your spioe, 
salt, ana peels ; then the sugar, sweet plums, ana currants, 
then the bread crumbs ; then the brandy and wine. 

SAUCE FOE IT. 

Break three yolks of eg^s, a little sugar, and a gill of cream. 
Stir it over the fire, till truck, then add a glass of brandy to it. 
Stir it all the time. Butter well a throe pint round plain 
mould, then paper the sides and bottom quite smooth. Butter 
the paper likewise, steam it for three or four hours, and put 
paper on the top ; when done, turn your mould over on the dish, 
then lift it off gently ; should the paper adhere to the pudding, 
take it clean off ; pour the white pudding sauce over it. 

THE OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 

To make what is termed a pound pudding, take of raisins 
well-stoned, currants thoroughly washed, one pound each; 
chop a pound of suet very finely and mix with them ; add a 

a uarter of a pound of Hour, or bread Aery finely crumbled, 
hree ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated lemon 
peel, a blade of mace, half a smalt nutmeg, one tea-spoonful 
of ginger, half a dozen eggs well beaten, work it well together, 
put it into a cloth, tie it firmly — allowing room to swell — ana 
boil, not less than five hours. It should not be suffered to 
stop boiling. 

POT l TO PUDDING. 

Take two pounds of potatoes, wash and boil them ; when 
cold add a pmt of new milk, three eggs well beaten, two 
ounces of moist sugar, and a little nutmeg. Bake it. 

PUDDINGS IN HASTE. 

To grated bread add suet shred, a few currants, the yolks 
of four eggs and the whites of two, some grated lemon peel, 
and ginger; mix and form it into balls about the size and 
shape of an egg with a little Hour. Put them into boilia^ 
water, and boil them for twenty minutes. 
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PUDDING — QUAKING. 

Take a quart of cream, scald it, and when nearly cold, 
put to it four eggs well beaten, a spoonful and a half of flour, 
some nutmeg and sugar ; tic it tight in a buttered cloth, boil 
it an hour, and turn it out carefully. Serve with melted 
butter, a little wine and sugar. 

BICE PUDDING, BOILED. 

Take some rice, pick and wash it well, tie it in a cloth, 
leaving plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it in plenty of 
water for an hour or two. Serve it with butter and sugar, or 
milk. 

BICE PUDDING WITH CUBBANTS. 

Boil for half an hour five ounces of whole rice in a cloth, 
with room to swell ; then take it up, add flve ounces of 
currants, three tabic- spoonfuls of suet shred fine, and two eggs 
well beaten, tie it up again, and boil it an hour and a hall'. 

SAGO PUDDING. 

Take half a pound of sago, wash it in several waters (warm), 
then boil it with a pint of milk and a little cinnamon, stirring 
it often till it becomes thick ; pour it into a pan, and beat it 
up with half a pound of fresh butter ; add the yolks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of four, beaten separately, a little flour, 
half a glass of white wine, and sugar to liking ; mix all well, 
and boil it. Servo with sweet sauce. 

SUET TEDDING. 

Chop half a pound of beef suet extremely fine, add the 
same quantity of flour, two eggs well beaten, a small quantity 
of pounded and sifted sugar, and a little salt; mix well 
together with milk to a tolerable consistenoe, and either bake 
or boil it. 

TAPIOCA PUDDING. 

Soak four table-spoonfuls of tapioca in a quart of milk all 
night, then add a spoonful of brandy, some lemon peel, and 
a little spice ; boil them gently, add four eggs, the whites 
well-beaten, and a quarter of a pound of sugar ; bake it. 

TBEACLE PUDDING. 

To a pound of stoned raisins add three quarters of a pound 
of shred suet, a pound of flour, a pint of milk, a table-spoon- 
ful of treacle, grated ginger, and pounded spice ; stir all up 
well) and boil it four hours in a floured cloth. 
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, VERMICELLI PUDDING. 

Take four ounces of vermicelli, boil it soft in a pint of new 
milk with a stick or two of cinnamon ; add half a pint of thiok 
cream, a quarter of a pound of butter, the same quantity of 
sugar, and the yolks of four eggs well beaten ; put in a aish 
ana bake it. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 

Mix together a spoonful of flour, a pint of milk, and one egg 
well beaten, add a spoonful of salt and a little ginger grated ; 

E ut this mixture in a square pan buttered, and when browned 
y baking under the meat, turn the other side upwards, to be 
browned also ; serve it cut in pieces, and arranged upon a dish. 
If yon require a richer pudding, increase the number of oggs. 
APPLE DUMPLINGS, 

Pare a few good-sized baking apples, and roll out some 
paste, divide it into as many pieces as you have apples, out 
two rounds from each, and put an applo under each piece, and 
put the other over, join the edges, tie them in cloths, and boil 
them. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS, BAKED. 

Make them as directed above, but instead of tying them in 
cloths, place them in a buttered dish, and bake them. 

DUMPLINGS — HARD. 

Make a paste of flour, small beer, or water, and a little salt, 
roll them into small balls, and put them in the pot when tho 
water boils ; in half an hour they will be done. They are very 
good boiled with beef. Serve either with cold or melted butter. 


TAKTS, TUFFS, PANCAKES, AND FRITTEBS. 


TARTLETS. 

Cut your paste after rolling it thin with a fluted cutter, as 
large as your tartlet-pan may be round, place each piece even 
into the pan, press it down with your linger, then put into 
the middle of each either a piece of square crust of bread cut 
into dice, or a very little piece of jam ; you will have to add 
more after they are baked, sift some fine sugar over them, and 
bake them a light colour. 

CHERRY TART. 

Line tho sides of a dish with a good crust, strew in sugar, 
fill it with picked cherries, and put sugar at the top ; rod cur- 
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APPLE TABT. 

Take some good baking apples, pare, core, and cnt them into 
small pieces ; place them in a dish lined with puff paste, strew 
over pounded sugar, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, cloves, and 
lemon-peel chopped small, then add a layer of apples, then 
spice, and so on till the dish is full ; pour a glass and a half of 
white wine over the whole, cover with puff paste, and bake it. 

When done, raise the crust, stir in two ounces of fresh 
butter, and two eggs well beaten, replaoe the crust, and serve 
•either hot or cold. 

currant taut. 

Line a dish with puff paste, strew powdered sugar over 
the bottom of it, then put in alternate layers of currants care- 
fully picked, and sugar, till the dish is full, then cover and bake 
it. The addition of raspberries or mulberries to currant tart is 
ft great improvement. 

DAMSON TAUT. 

Line a dish with a good crust, put in the fruit, and prooeed 
the same as for any other fruit pie. 

GOOSEBERRY (GREEN) TART. 

Use either whole gooseberries, or make a marmalade of them 
with a good syrup ; the last method is perhaps the best, as 
you can tell easily how sweet they are and ought to be ; if 
made of marmalade the seeds ought to bo taken out. 

RHUBARB TART. 

Take some stalks of a good size, remove the thin skin, and 
nut them in pieces four or five inches long, place them in a 
dish, and pour over a thin syrup of sugar and water, cover 
with another dish, and simmer slowly for an hour upon a hot 
hearth, or do them in a block-tin saucepan. Allow it to oool, 
and then make it into a tart ; when tender, the baking the 
orust will he sufficient. A tart may be made by cutting the 
stalks into pieocs the size of gooseberries, and making it the 
same way os gooseberry tart. 

TO NEUTRALIZE THE ACID IN FRUIT PIES AND PUDDINGS. 

A large quantity of the free acid which exists in rhubarb, 
gooseberries, currants, and other fruits, may be judiciously 
corrected by the use of a small quantity of carbonate of soda, 
without the least affecting their flavour, so long as too muoh 
soda is not added. To an ordinary sized pie or pudding, as 
much soda may be added as, piled up, will oover a shilling, or 
even twice such a quantity, if the fruit is very sour. If this 
little hint is attended to, many a stomach ache will l) pare* 
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vented, and a vast quantity of sugar saved, because, when th< 
add is neutralized by the soda, it will not require so mud 
sugar to render the tart sweet. 

PUFFS OF ANT KIND. 

Cut into square pieces the thickness of a patty case, put 
in the middle a small piece of jam, double ono side over the 
other, pressing it with your two thumbs, keeping the middle 
of a round lump ; egg the tops, bake them, and glaze them. 

PANCAKES. 

Pour a good batter made of eggs, milk, and flour, in tbo 
usual way into a pan, so that it nes very thin, fry the pan- 
cakes with hot lard!, and when one side is done, turn it by toss- 
ing it up lightly ; serve with sugar and lemon, or Seville orange 
juico. 

FRITTERS 

Are made of batter tbe same as pancakes. Drop a small 
quantity into the pan, have ready apples pared, sliced, and 
cored, lay them in the batter and fry them ; they may also be 
made with sliced lemon or currants, the latter is particularly 
palatable. They should be sent to table upon a folded napkin 
in the dish ; any sweetmeat or ripe fruit will moke fritters. 

APPLE FRITTERS. 

Take two or three large russeting apples, pare them thin, 
out them half an inch thick, lay them on a pie-dish, pour 
brandy over them, and let them lie two hours ; make a thick 
batter, using two eggs, have clean lard, and make it quite 
hot ; fry two at a time, a nice li^ht brown, put 1 hem on tbe 
back of a sieve on paper, sift pounded sugar over them, glazo 
them with a shovel or salamander ; dish on a napkin. After 
they arc cut in slices, take out tho core with a small round 
cutter. 

EGGS AND OMELETS. 


TO rO\CII EGGS. 

Break \ our eggs separately in cups, have ready a large 
stewpan flail’ full of waiter, pour into it a little vinegar and 
salt, lot it simmer, then put in your eggs, not too many at a 
time ; some like them done less than others, therefore boil them 
accordingly; have ready by your side a dish with warm 
water, and when your eggs* art' sufficiently done, put them 
into this clean water, trim them smooth and round, dish 
them on pieces of toast buttered ; if for dinner, upon pre- 
pared spinach or potatoes. 



OMELET, 

Take as many eggs as you think proper, according to the 
size of your omelet, break them into a bason with some 
chopped parsley and salt, then beat them well, and season them 
according to taste ; then have ready some onions chopped 
small, put some butter into a frying-pan, and when it is hot, 
but not to burn, put in your chopped, onions, give them two or 
three turns, then add your eggs to it, and fry the whole a 
nice brown : you must only fry one side ; when done, turn it 
into a dish, the fried Bide uppermost, and serve. 

ONION OMELET, 

Cut some very white onions into slices, give them a few 
turns over the nre ; when nearly done, moisten them with 
cream, and season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg ; mix this 
with half a dozen eggs, beat the whole up well, and fry the 
omelet either in oil or butter. 

A SIMPLE SWEET OMELET. 

Break up six eggs in a basin, a few grains of salt, a grating 
of a lemon, a niece of citron, orange, and lemon peel chopped 
fine, a gill or cream, some pounded sugar, a little orange 
fiower water, a few grains of grated nutmeg ; fry it as other 
omelets, trim it and roll it up ; if approved of, put apricot 
jam in it, and dish it upon a napkin. 

OMELET SOUFFLE. 

Break six eggs, leave out the whites, put them in a cold 
place, add to the yolks a little powdered sugar, grated lemon, 
nutmeg, nnd a tew drops of lemon juice, beat all well to- 
gether, add a few spoonfuls of cream, then beat up the six 
whites very stiff ; put a piece of butter in your omelet -pan 
upon a slow fire, when warm, pour in the omelet, mix in 
your whites very gently, turn it out on your dish, glaze it witli 
pounded sugar,* put it in the oven, sprinkle more sugar, and 
send it up. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, ETC. 


BTTTTEli— TO CLATUFT. 

Scrape off the outsides of the butter you may require, and 
then put it into a stewpan by the side of a slow fire, where it 
must remain till the scum rises to the top and the milk settles 
at the bottom ; with a spoon carefully take off the scum ; when 
clear^ it is fit for use. 



MELTED BUTTER ‘WITHOUT BOIUHO. 

Two ounces of butter mixed up into a cream, then add a table* 
ipoonful of dour, and a gill of oold water, stir it oyer the fire 
tmtil quite thick, but it must not boil. 

CHEESE, 

Cheese takes au important place at the table ; not alone in its 
simple place at the close of the dinner, but that it forms the 
foundation of many excellent dishes. The selection of good 
cheese requires both judgment and experience; a delicate 
palate and a keen sense of smell are two essential requisites, 
wlile the eye is an assistant to point out those defects inde- 
pendent of taste or smell. A mime cheese is readily told by, 
a connoisseur by the colour ana texture, without consulting 
ether nose or palate. 

CHEESE CRAB. 

Tako some Cheshire or double Gloucester, out it into thin 
slices and press them with a knife until you can spread it like 
butter; add mustard, common and Chili vinegar, cayenne 
pt'jper, and salt, essence of anchovies, any tish sauce you think 
proper, and mix it well together to a thick pulp. 

CITEESE CREAM, A PLAIN FAMILY WAY. 

Tit throe half pints of milk to one half pint of cream, warm, 
or according to the same proportions, and put in a little rennet; 
keep it covered in a warm place, till it is curdled ; have a mould 
with loles, either of china or any other, put the curds into it 
to drain about an hour, servo with good plain cream and 
poundtd sugar over it. 

CHEESE TOAST. 

Take some butter, made mustard, and salt, mix it, spread 
it on thin fresh-made toast, and grate Gloucester cheese. 

CHEESE TOASTED, OR A SCOTCH RABBIT. 

Toast a sliee of bread, butter it, toast a slice of choose on 
both sides, and serve it on the bread. 

CHEESE TOASTED, OR A WELSH RABBIT. 

Take & slice of bread, and nicely toast it, toast a slice of 
cheese on one side, lav it on the toast, and, with a hot sala- 
mander, brown it, ana rub some mustard oyer it. 
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CUSTARDS, CREAMS, JAMS, JELLIES, 
PRESERVES, ETC. 


CUSTARDS. 

Boil a pint of milk with lemon peel and cinnamon, mix a 
pint of cream and the yolk of eggs beaten ; when the milk 
tastes of the seasoning, sweeten it enough for the whole, poor 
it into the cream, and stir it well, then give the custard a 
simmer till of a proper thickness ; do not lot it boil, and stir it 
one way tho whole time ; then flavour with a large spoonful of 
peach* water, and two tea-spoonfuls of brandy, or some ratafta. 
If you wish your custard to be very rich, put a quart of cream 
ana no milk. 

CUSTARD (PLAIN). 

Boil together a quart of cream or now milk, a stick of cin- 
namon, four bay leaves, and some mace ; then take twelve 
eggs, beat them* up well, sweeten them, put them into a pm, 
and hake or boil them, stirring them all one way till they 
are of a proper thickness ; boil the spioe and leaves lirst, and 
When tho milk is oold, mix the eggs and boil it. The $>ice 
may bo left out, and only the bay leaves used, or, in lieu of 
that, four or five bitter almonds, to the taste. 

GOOSEBERRY CREAM. 

Tako a quart of gooseberries, and boil them very qu'ck in 
enough water to oovor them ; stir in half an ounce o.' good 
butter ; when they become soft, pulp them through a sieve, 
sweeten the pulp while it is hot, and then beat it up with the 
yolks of four eggs. Serve in a dish, cups, or glasses. 

STRAWBERRY CREAM. 

Pulp six ounoes of strawberry jam, with a pint of cream, 
through a sieve, add to it the juice of a lemon, whisk it fast at 
the edge of a dish, lay the froth on a sieve, add a little more 
juice of lemon, and when no more froth will rise, put the 
cream into a dish, or into glasses, and place the froth upon it, 
well drained. 

VANILLA CREAM. 

Boil a stick of vanilla in a cupful of milk, with a few pieces 
of lump sugar, for one hour, take out the vanilla, aid let the 
milk get oold ; prepare your isinglass and cream as in other 
creams ; whip tne essence of vanilla into it, make it rather 
sweet with sifted sugar, and fill your mould as before. Turn 
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out all jellies and creams with lukewarm water, damping the 
tops with a dean cloth before you turn them over upon your 
dish. 

CALVES’ -FOOT JELLY. 


For one mould, chop up two calves’ feet, put them on in about 
four quarts of water to boil ; this should be done the day 
before you require the jelly ; keep it well skimmed and bou 
gently all day, it will then be reduced to about two quarts ; 
tne next morning take off all the grease and wash the top with 
a little warm water, then rinse it with oold ; place the stook 
in the proper size stewpan to allow it to boil well, thon put 
in a paring of lemon, without any white adhering to it, two 
or three cloves, a piece of cinnamon, a few bruised coriander 
seeds, a bay leaf, let it boil for a few minutes, and then take 
it off to get cool. Havo ready broken in a bason six or eight 
whites of eggs and the shells, chop them up together, squeeze 
live or six lemons, strain the juice, add sugar to the whites of 
eggs and a glass of cold water, then add the lemon juice ; add 
all this well mixed into the calves’ -foot stock, place it on your 
fire and let it rise to tho top of your stewpan, being careful it 
does not go over ; then take it off the fire, place on the cover, 
and put some hot coals upon it, let it stand a few minutes, and 
then run it repeatedly through the jelly-bag until beautifully 
bright and clear, flavour it with what may be required. 


RED CURRANT JELLY. 

Set on the fire in a sugarpan a pint of smooth clarified sugar, 
when it boils put in a quart of picked red currants, in which let 
them boil for half an hour ; be careful to skim them well, and 
at times add a little cold water to raise the scum ; when boiled 
enough, run the liquor through a sieve into a bason in which 
you have squeezed three lemons, then put in some isinglass and 
set your jelly in a mould in ice as usual. 

WHITE CURRANT JELLY. 

Take the seeds from a dozen pounds of fine white currants, 
and put them into ten pounds of clarified sugar, boiled to 
granae lisse ; take your sauoopan from the fire, stir the jelly 
lightly with a skimmer, then boil it up twice, after which pass 
it through a sieve : replaoe it over the fire, taking care to keep 
the sides of tho pan clean with a sponge, so that the jelly 
does not become coloured by the heat in boiling ; skim it, and 
finish the same as the red jelly. 

BLACK CURRANT JELLY. 

Make it the same way as tho red currant jelly, only with 
this difference, that you may use very ooarse sugar. 
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MARMALABB. 

Marmalade may be composed almost of any fruit, the best, 
however, for the purpose are apricots, peaches, oranges, quinoes, 
eggs, plums, apples, &c. ; they are usually made by boiling 
the fruit and sugar together to a kind of pulp, stirring them 
constantly whilst on the fire ; it is kept in pots, which must 
not be covered till the marmalade is quite cold ; the proportion 
of sugar is half a pound to each pound of fruit. 

BLANCMANGE. 

Take one ounce of picked isinglass, boil it in a pint of water 
with a bit of cinnamon till it is melted, add three quarters of 
a pint of cream, two ounces of Bweet almonds, six bitter ones 
blanched and beaten, a bit of lemon peel ; sweeten it and stir 
it over the fire. When it boils, strain it and let it oool, squeeze 
in the juice of a lemon, and put into moulds. It may be gar- 
nished according to fancy. 

CURRANT JAM OF ALL COLOURS. 

Strip your currants, and put them into your pan, with three 
quarters of a pound of sugar to a pomid of fruit, add your 
sugar after your fruit has boiled a few minutes, boil all toge- 
ther, mashing your fruit with a wooden spoon ; boil all gently 
for half an hour, then fill your jars. 

CURRANTS PRESERVED. 

Take the seeds and stalks from whatever quantity of currants 
you intend to use, of which a fourth part must be white 
currants; put them into a preserving-pan with a glass of 
water, let thorn boil up until the fruit bursts, then strain tko 
juice twice; clarify, and boil to casse , some sugar, on equal 
weight to the fruit, pour the juice on it, boil them together a 
quarter of on hour, and having skimmed it well, pour it into 
pots. 

FRUITS, TO PRESERVE FOR TARTS OR FAMILY DESSERTS. 

Cherries and plums, of all sorts, and American apples, gather 
when ripe, and lay them in small jars that will hold a pound, 
strew over each jar six ounces of good loaf sugar pounded, cover 
with two bladders, each separately tied down, then put the jars 
up to the neek in a large stewpan of water, ana let it boil 
gently for three hours. All sorts of fruit should be kept free 
from damp. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM. 

Take what quantity you please of red, rough, ripo goose- 
berries, take half their quantity of lump sugar, break them 
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well and boil them together for half an hour, or more if neces- 
sary, then put into pots and cover with paper. 

BASPBEBBY JAM. 

To every pound of fruit use a pound of sugar, but always 
boil the fruit well before you add the sugar to it, it will be a 
better colour; put your fruit in a preserving-pan, mashing 
them with a long wooden spoon ; after boiling them a few 
minutes, add the same quantity of sugar as fruit, boiling it 
for half an hour, keeping it well stirred. When sufficiently 
reduced, fill your jars. 


PICKLES. 


BEXES TO BE OBSERVED IX PICKLING. 

Procure always the best white wine vinegar. This oan. 
only bo obtained by dealing with a respectablo tradesman upon 
whom you can depend. Vinegar is so grossly adulterated, that 
it is really a difficulty to obtain it pure. 

Orleans Yinegab* although tho dearest, is the best. The 
success of your pickle depends on the goodness of your vinegar. 

Use glass bottles for your pickles; if earthen jars, they 
must bo unglazed, os the vinegar acting upon the glaze pro- 
duces a mineral poison. Use saucepans lined with earthen- 
ware or stone pipkins to boil your \incgar in. Jf you are 
compelled to use tin, do not let your vinegar remain in it one 
moment longer than actually necessary ; employ also wooden 
knives and forks in the preparation of your pieldes. Fill your 
jars three parts full with the articles to be piokled, and then add 
vinegar up to the neck of the jar or bottle. 

When greening, keep the pickles covered down, or the evapo- 
ration of the steam will injure the colour ; a little nut of alum 
may bo added to crisp the pickles, but it should be very small 
in proportion to the quantity, or it will give a disagreeable 
flavour. 

CABBAGE, IiED, PICKLED. 

Take about a quarter of an ounce of cochineal, and put it 
into a little bag, and boil it with as much vinegar as you think 
enough for tho cabbage, with a little salt, and bay salt ; when 
it boils, scald the cabbage with it, then boil it up again, and 
put a little ginger and pepper into it ; then put it somewhere 
to cod ; when cold, put tne cabbage into jars, put tho piokle 
upon it, and tie it down. 
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CUCUMBERS, YOUNG. 

Choose nice young gherkins, lay them upon dishes, sprinkle 
salt over thorn, lot thorn lie a -week, drain them off, and put 
them into stone jars ; pour boiling white vinegar over them, 
place them near the lire, cover them well with vine leaves, 
and if not a good green, pour off tho vinegar and boil it again ; 
oover them with fresh vine leaves, and continue doing so until 
they are a good colour. Use wooden spoons with holes to dish 
all pickles, keeping them always well covered, and free from 
air getting to them. 

GHEEKINS PICKLED. 

Choose your gherkins very green and straight ; brush and 
plaoe a layer in a pan, sprinkle them with fine salt, then another 
layer of gherkins, which spi inkle with salt also, and continue 
thus operation until you have used nearly a bushel of gherkins; 
leave them in the salt for twenty-four hours, which will draw 
all the water from them ; at the end of that time, drain, and 
place them in a jar, with a handful of allspice, the same of 
tarragon, a little halm, ten shaJots, six cloves of garlic, two or 
three long peppers, twenty doves, a lemon cut in quarters, and 
two small handfuls of salt. Boil two gallons of tho best vinegar 
a second time, and pour it on again the following day ; boil 
the vinegar for the third time, pour it over the gherkins, and 
when quite cold, cover the jar with a wet parchment. 

ONIONS, TO TICKLE. 

Peel the onions till they look white, boil somo strong salt 
and water, and pour it over them, lot them stand in this twenty- 
four hours ; keep the vessel closely oovered to retain the steam, 
after that time wipe the onions quite dry, and when they are 
cold, pour boiling vinegar, with ginger, and white pepper over 
them ; take care the vinegar always covers the onions. 

mushroom ketchup. 

Put a quantity of large natural mushrooms into an earthen 
pan, and break "them up small, sprinkle salt over them, let 
them lie for several days, mixing them up each day, then let 
them stand about a week, and not stir them until a thick scum 
rises to tho top ; then strain the liquor from the mushrooms, 
and boil it with some peppercorns, mace, ginger, cloves, and 
some mustard-seed tied in a muslin bag ; when cold, bottle it, 
leaving the spiee in, and oork it up tight, and in three months 
or so, boil it all up again, and, when oold, rebottle it. It will 
now keep for years. 
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WALNUT XERSUF. 

Boil gently a gallon of the expressed juioe of young green 
•walnuts, skim it well, then put into it a pound of anchovies, 
bones, and liquor, one ounoe of cloves, two or three dozen of 
sbalots, one ounce each of mace, pepper, and garlio, let it all 
boil until the sholots sink ; then place the liquor into a pan 
until cold, after which, bottle it, dividing the spice equally in 
each bottle ; cork it close, and bladder over the oorks. This is 
not fit for use in less than a twelvemonth. 

WALNUTS, TICKLED. 

When they will bear a pin to go into them, prick them all 
over ; put a brine of salt and water on to boil, strong enough 
for au egg to swim on the top when quite eold ; when it is 
boiling skim it, pour it over the walnuts, let them lie a week, 
then change the brine, and let them stund several more days ; 
then strain them off, and have ready boiled some Btrong whit© 
vinegar, with spice boiled in it, and plenty of pepper, mustard 
seeds, and horseradish, all well boiled together ; put to get 
cold, a few shalots and plenty of mustard seeds, then put them 
into jars or bottles. They will be several months before fit to 
use ; keep them covered. 

TO MAKE CHIU, TAKE AG ON, CAPSICUM, GARLIC, ESCHALOT, OE 
ANY OTHER VINEGAR. 

To two quarts of vinegar, add three ounces of chilis, or tar- 
ragon, or any other of the above-named condiments, bottle and 
cork down closely ; let it remain four weeks, strain, then refill 
the botllo with the clear vinegar, and cork it down, it is now 
ready lor use ; the chilis, &c., may be used a second time. 


CAKES, BUNS, BREAD, ETC. 


FOE MAKING AND BAKING CAKES. 

Currants are so frequently used in cakes, that you should be 
very particular in having them nicely washed, dried, and all 
sticks and stones taken from them, and then put before the 
fire to dry, for if damp, they will make cokes and puddings 
heavy ; before you use them, dust a little Hour lightly over 
them. Eggs should be always a long time beaten, the whites 
and yolks separate, taking out the troad. Hugar should be 
well pounded, and sifted tlirough a drum or lawn sieve, and 
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kept well dried. Lemon peel should be either rubbed on sugar, 
or grated fine, and some sifted sugar sprinkled amongst it to 
keep it a good colour. The lightness of all cakes depends upon 
the whipping of them, and at last being well incorporated. If 
you use yeast to your cakes they will require less butter and 
eggs, ana will cat equally as light and rich ; but if the leaven 
be only of milk, flour, and water, it becomes more tough than 
if the butter was at first put with the ingredients, and the 
dough sot to rise by the fire. The heat of your oven is of par- 
ticular importance for baking cakes or pastry — more particu- 
larly large cakes — as at first, if not pretty brisk, they will not 
rise ; if likely to brown too quick at the top, put a piece of 
paper upon the top of the cake so as not to touch the batter. 
The oven should be lighted some time beforehand, to insure a 
good solid body of heat. If the oven is not hot enough, add 
more fire to it. Bread and tca-cakes made with milk eat best 
when new, as they become stale sooner than others. Never 
keep your bread or cakes in wooden boxes or drawers, but in 
tin boxes or earthen pans, with covers. 

CEUST, SHOET. 

Take two ounces of white sugar, pound, sift, and dry it, 
mix it with a pound of well-dried flour, rubbing "well into it 
three ounces of butter ; put the yolks of two eggs into some 
cream, and then mix the whole into a smooth paste, roll it out 
thin, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

BREAKFAST OE TEA CAKES, HOT. 

Put about six handfuls of flour in a bason, half a pint of 
new milk, and a small piece of butter ; warm the milk, which 
make hotter in winter than in summer ; mix in a cup two 
ounces of German yeast with a little eold water ; mix tV yeast 
with the milk and butter, make a hole in tho flour, pour the 
mixed inilk anil yeast into it, stirring it round until it is a 
thick hatter ; heat up one egg and mix into it ; cover it over, 
and keep it warm in vour screen ; when it has risen a little, 
mix it into a dough, knead it well, put it again in the screen, 
and when it has risen a good deal, take anil form your rolls. 
They will take nearly half an hour, or according to the size 
you make the cakes ; rub them over while hot, with your 
paste brush dipped in milk. 

C HEE SECAKES. 

Take the curd of three quarts of milk, a pound of currants, 
twelve ounces of Lisbon sugar, a quarter of an ounoe of oinna- 
mon, the same quantity of nutmeg, and the peel of a lemon 
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chopped to a paste, the yolks of eight, and the whites of six 
eggs, a pint of scalded cream, and a pint of brandy ; mi* them 
all together, put a light thin puff paste into your patty-pans, 
and half fill them, 

CURRANT CARLS. 

Take two quarts of currants, red or white, pick and wash 
them, boil them in a pint of water j then run the juioe through 
a jelly-bag, taking care not to press the bag ; boil up tho juice, 
strewing in three pounds of sugar to a quart of juioe : pour 
it into glasses, dry it in a stone till it will turn out, then dry 
the cakes on plates. 

CARAWAY CARRS. 

Mix a pound of Hour with a pound of frosh butter, add a 
spoonful of yeast, four spoonfuls of rose-water, the yolks of 
three eggs, four ounces of sugar, some caraways and amber- 
gris, make all into a paste, bake it, and when done { sprinkle 
it with powdered sugar. 


FAMILY CAKE. 

To six ounces of rice, and the same quantity of wheat flour, 
add half a pound of lump sugar pounded and sifted, nine eggs, 
and half an ounco of caraway seeds ; boat this up for an hour, 
and bake it for the Rame time in a quick oven. This cake is 
very suitable for young people and weak stomachs. 

A GOOD PLUM CAKE, 

An equal weight of butter and flour, a quarter of a pound 
of out peels and citron, double the weight of butter in currants, 
the grating of three lemons, and half a nutmeg, half an ounce 
of pudding spice, two glasses of rum, and tho same quantity 
of eggs as the weight in butter ; boat your butter as for a 
pound cake, and put in a few chopped sweet almonds. Paper 
and butter a hoop, bottom and sides, then put in your mixturo ; 
bake in a slow oven for some time, and take off tho hoop when 
done, but not the paper. 

YORKSHIRE CARES. • 

Mix two pounds of flour with four ounces of butter melted, 
in a pint of milk, three spoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs ; 
beat all together ; let it rise, knead it*, make it into calces, 
place them on tins, let them rise, and then bake in a slow 
oren. 
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BUS’S. 

Three pounds of flour, half a pound of butter put into the 
warm milk, half a pound of moist sugar made fine, two ounces 
of German yeast dissolved in a cup of cold water ; add it to a 
pint and a half of new milk and the butter made warm ; mny e 
a hole in your flour, which should be in a pan, and then pour 
in the milk, butter, and yeast ; stir it in until of a thiok batter 
and cover it over and stand it in the warm, but do not let it 
work too much ; then mix it into a dough quite smooth, stand 
it again in the warm, and when it has risen work up and form 
youi buns. Grease your baking sheets, then put them in the 
warm to prove ; you must be sure to have the oven ready for 
them ; when baked, have ready a little milk and sugar mixed, 
which you will brush quickly over the buns. 

BBEAD. 

Put a quartern of flour into a large bason with two tea-spoon- 
fuls of salt ; make a hole in the middle, and then put in a 
bason four table-spoonfuls of yeast, stir in it a pint of milk 
lukewarm, put it in the hole of the flour, stir it to make it just 
a thin batter, then strew a little flour over tlio top, set it on 
one side of the Are, and cover it over ; let it stand till next 
morning, then make it into a dough ; add half a pint more of 
warm milk, knead it for ten minutes, and set it in a warm 
place for one hour and a half, then knoad it again, and it is 
ready either for loaves or bricks; bake them from one hour 
and a half to two hours, according to the size. 

BREAD — FRENCH BOLLS. 

Take half a bushel of sifted flour, knead it into dough with 
two quarts of milk, three quarters of a pound of warm butter, 
half a pound of yeast and two ounces of salt ; when the whole is 
well worked up, cover and leave it to rise ; in two hours time 
form it into rolls and lay them on tinned plates, plaoe them 
in a slow oven ; when they have been in an hour, put them 
into a very hot oven for twenty minutes ; rasp them as soon as 
they are baked. 


COFFEE, TEA, CHOCOLATE, AND COCOA. 


Coflce should he purchased in the berry, and fresh roasted, 
and it should always, when possible, be ground just previous to 
being made. After it is ground, it should not be exposed to the 
air, as the aroma speedily flies off. If more is ground than 
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required for the meal, keep it in a closely-stopped glass bottle. 
Coffee, like tea, should be m infusion, not a ffoeoction. 

The best coffee is the Mocha, the neit is the Java, and 
closely approximating is the J amaica and Berbioe. 

Of tea little need be said ; almost every one knows the rules 


for m aking it. 

Chocolate can only be obtained pure of a first-rate house ; 
that comiponly sold is most infamously adulterated ; the best 
Spanish or Italian chocolate should be purchased ; the Florence 
has a high reputation. 

Cocoa is the foundation of ohocolate, it maybe pounded, and 
either boiled in milk, or boiling water may be poured upon it. 
It is very digestible, and of a fattening nature. 

In the present day, when adulteration is the rule and purity 
the exception, it may be useful to mention here that we have 
obtained the above articles in the purest state from the City 
firm of Messrs. Phillips & Co., 8, King William Street. 


COFFEE, TO MAKE WITH HOT WATEB. 

Instead of pouring cold water upon the coffee, boiling must 
be used, taking care the froth does not run over, wlrioh is to 
be prevented by pouring the water on the coffee by degrees. 

COFFEE, TO MAKE WITH COLT) WATEB. 

Upon two ounces of coffee pour seven cups of cold water, 
then boil it until the eoffeo falls to the bottom ; when the froth 
has disappeared, and it is clear at the top like boiling water, 
it must be taken off the firo and be allowed to stand, but as it 
often requires clearing, a little cold water should be poured in 
it the instant it is taken off the fire from boiling. A quioker 
way of clearing it is by putting in a small pieoe of isinglass ; 
when it has stood a sufficient time to settle, pour it off into 
another coffee-pot, and it is fit for use. 

CHOCOLATE. 

According as you intend to make this, either with milk or 
water, put a cup of one or the other of these liquids into a 
chocolate-pot with one ounce of cake chocolate ; some persons 
dissolve the chocolate before they put it into tho milk: as soon 
as the milk or water begins to boil, mill it; when the chocolate 
is dissolved and begins to bubble take it off the lire, lotting 
it stand near it for a quarter of an hour, then mill it again to 
make it frothy ; afterwards serve it out in cups. The chooolate 
should not be milled unless it is prepared with cream ; chooo- 
late in cakes should always be made use of in ioes and 
dragges. 
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FOOD FOE INVALIDS. 


One of the loveliest accomplishments of a lady is to un- 
derstand how to make the invalid in her family comfortable. 
Food prepared by the kind hand of a wife, mother, sister, friend, 
has a sweeter relish than the mere ingredients can give, and a 
restorative power which money cannot purchase. These re- 
ceipts will enable the watchful attendant to vary the food, as 
choice or symptoms may render expedient. Jellies and meat 
broths, together with the various kinds of farinaceous food, are 
the lightest on the stomach, as well as generally the most nutri- 
tious for an invalid. Milk preparations are useful when the 
lungs are weak. Food that the stomach can digest without 
distressing the patient is the kind that gives actual strength. 

To make Gruel . — Mix a dessert-spoonful of line oatmeal or 
patent groats in two of cold water, aad a pint of boiling water, 
End boil it ten minutes, keeping it stirred. 

Flour Caudle. — Mix, smoothly, a table-spoonful of flour with 
a gill of water ; set on the lire in a saucepan a gill of new 
milk, sweeten it, and, when it boils, add the flour and water ; 
simmer and stir them together for a quarter of an hour. 

Arrow-root . — It is very necessary to be careful not to get 
the counterfeit sort ; if genuine, it is very nourishing, especially 
for persons with weak bowels. Put into a saucepan half a 
pint of water, grated nutmeg, and line sugar ; boil up once, 
then mix it by degrees into a dessert- spoonful of arrow-root, 
previously rubbed binooth with two spoonfuls of cold water. 

Tapioca . — Choose the largest sort, pour cold water on to wash 
it two or three times ; then soak it in fresh water five or six 
hours, and simmer it in the same until it becomes quite clear ; 
then put lemon juice, wine, and sugar. The peel should have 
been boiled in it. It thickens \ery much. 

Sago . — Cleanse it by first soaking it an hour in cold water, 
and then washing it in fresh water. To a tea-cupful of water 
and a bit of lemon peel, simmer it till the berries are clear, 
season it with wine and spice, and boil it all up together. The 
sago may be boiled with milk instead of water, till reduced to 
one-half, and served without seasoning. 

Ground Rice Milk . — Boil one spoonful of ground rice, rubbed 

Noth.— Thin article, “Food for Invalids,” and the subsequent one on “ Cookery 
for Children,” ore extracted from the ” Practical Housewife/' a little work 
abounding in valuable matter to those whom it addresses. 
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down (Booth, with a pint and a half of milk, a hit of 
rinmamm, lamra pod and nutmeg. Sweeten when nearly 


Restorative Milk. — Boil a quarter of an ounce of isinglass m 
a pint of new milk till reduoea to half, and sweeten. 

Barley Milk.— Boil half a pound of washed pearl barley in 
one quart of milk and half a pint of water, and sweeten : boil 
it again, and drink it when almost cold. 

Calves 1 Feet and Milk . — Put into a jar two calves’ feet with 
a little lemon peel, cinnamon, or maoe, and equal quantities 
of milk and water to cover them ; tie over' closely, and set in 
a slack oven for about three hours ; when cold, take off the fat : 
and sweeten and warm as required. 

Sheep's Trotters. — Simmer six sheep’s trotters, two blades 
of maoe, a little cinnamon, lemon peel, a few hartshorn shav- 
ings, and a little isinglass, in two quarts of water to one ; when 
cold, take off the fat, and give nearly half a pint twice a day, 
warming with it a little new milk. 

Isinglass. — Boil one ounce of isinglass shavingR, forty .T omaioa 
peppers, and a bit of brown crust of bread, in a quart of water, 
to a pint, and strain it. This makes a pleasant jelly to keep in 
the house ; of which a large spoonful may ho taken m wino and 
water, milk, tea, soup, or any way most agreeable. 

Bread Jelly. — Cut the crumb of a penny roll into thin slices, 
and toast them equally of a pale brown ; boil them gently in 
a quart of water till it will jelly, which may bo known by 
putting a little in a spoon to cool; strain it upon a bit of 
lemon peel, and sweeten it with sugar. 


Strengthening Jelly . — Simmer in two quarts of soft water, 
one ounce of pearl barley, one ounce of sago, one ounce of 
rice, till reduced to one quart; take a tea-cupful in milk, 
morning, noon, and night. 

To make Panada in Jive minutes . — Set a little water on 
the fire, with some sugar, and a scrape of nutmeg and lemon 
peel ; meanwhile grate some crumbs of bread. The moment 
the raixtuie boils up, keeping it still on the lire, put the crumbs 
in, and let it boil as fast as it can. When of a proper thick- 
ness just to drink, take it off. 

Broths of Beef Mutton , and Veal . — Put two pounds of lean 
beef, one pound of scrag of veal, one pound of scrag of mutton, 
sweet herbs, and ten peppercorns, into a nice tin saucepan, with 
five quarts of water ; simmer to three quarts, and clear off the 
fat when cold. Add one onion, if approved. Soup or broth 
mode of different meats is more supporting, as well as better 
flavoured. To remove the fat, take it off when cold os clean 
as possible ; and if there be still any remaining, lay a hit of 
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clean blotting-paper on the broth when in the bason, and it 
will take up every partiole. Or, if the broth is wanted before 
there is time to let it get cold, put a piece of cork up the 
narrow end of a funnel, pour the broth into it, let it stand for 
a few minutes, and the fat will rise to the top ; remove the 
cork, and draw off in a bason as much of the broth as is wanted, 
which will be perfectly free from fat. 

For a quick-made Broth . — Take a bone or two of a neck or 
loin of mutton, take off the fat and skin, set it on the fire in 
a small tin saucepan that has a cover, with throe-fourths of a 
pint of water, the meat being first beaten and cut in thin hits ; 
put a bit of thyme and parsley, and, if approved, a slice of 
onion. Let it boil very quickly ; skim it ; take off the cover 
if likely to be too weak, else cover it. Half on hour is suf- 
cient for the whole process. 

Beef Tea . — Cut naif a pound of lean fresh beef into slices, 
lay it in a dish, and pour over it a pint of boiling water ; cover 
the. dish, and let it stand half an hour by the fire, then just 
bifdt up, pour it off clear, and salt it a very little. 

rm Tea — is made in tho same wa\ , and Chicken Tea also. 

Stew for Persons in Weak Health. — Cut \eal into slices, 
and put them into an earthen jar with sliced turnips and a 
little salt ; cover closely, set the jar up to the neck in boiling 
water, and stew till the moat is tender. 


COOKERY FOR CHILDREN. 


Some preparations of food proper for the young should find 
a place in these pages ; and, we are sure, a chapter on this im- 
portant subject, so generally neglected in cookery books, will 
bo welcomed by the judicious. 

It is of great consequence to fix the times of taking food, as 
well as to regulate the quantity gi\ on to a child. Tho mother 
should, personally, attend to these arrangements; it is her 
province. 

Thero is great danger that an infant, under three years of 
age, will be over-fed, if it be left to tho discretion of the nurse. 
These persons, generally, to stop the screaming of a child, 
whether it proceed from pain, crossness, or repletion (as it often 
does) — they give it something to cat — often that which is very 
injurious, to tempt the appetite ; if it will only eat and stop 
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crying, they do not care for the future inconvenienoe which 
this habit of indulgence may bring on the child and its mother. 

Arrange, as early as possible, the regular times of giving 
food to jour children, according to their age and constitu- 
tion. Young infants require food every two hours, when 
awake ; after throe months old, they may go three hours — then 
cautiously lengthen the time, as the child oon bear it. But 
remember that all temperaments arc not alike. Some of the 
some age may require more food than others. One rule, how- 
e\er, will apply to all— never give a child food to amuse and 
keep it quiet, when it is not hungry, or to reward it for being 
good. You may as' rationally hope to extinguish a lire by 
pouring on oil, as to cure a peevish temper, or curb a violent 
one, by pampering the apatite for luxuries in diet ; and all 
the traits of goodness you thus seek to foster, will, in the end, 
prove as deceptive ns the mirage of green fields and cool lakes 
to the traveller in tho hot sanus of the desert. 

But do not err on the other band, and, for fear your oh^ld 
should be over-fed, allow it insufficient nourishment. Theto 
is not in our country muoli reason to fear that such will he 
tlie case ; the danger is, usually, on the side of excess ; still we 
must not forget that the effects from a system of slow starva- 
tion are, if not so buddenly fatal as that of repletion, more 
terrible, beoause it reduces the intellectual as well as the phy- 
sical nature of man, till he is hardly equal to the brutes. 

The rational course seems to be, to feed infants, till about 
three years old, chiefly with milk and farinaceous vegetable 
preparations ; a large portion of good bread, light, well baked, 
and coM, should be given them ; after that period, to propor- 
tion their solid food to th( amount of exercise they are able to 
take. Children who play abroad in the open air will require 
more hearty nourishment, moro meat, than those who are kept 
confined in the house or school-room. From the ago of ten or 
twelve, to sixteen or eighteen, when the growth is most rapid, 
and the exercises (of boys especially) most violent, a suf- 
ficiency of plain nourishing food should be given ; there is little 
dange r of their taking too much, if it be of the right kind, and 
properly oookod. But do not allow them to eat not bread, or 
use any kinds of stimulating drinks. 

Food for a Young Infant . — Take of fresh cow’s milk, one 
table-spoonful, and mix with two table-spoonfuls of hot water ; 
sweeten with loaf sugar, as much as may be agreeable. This 
quantity is sufficient for once feeding a new-born infant ; and 
tile same quantity may be given every two or three hours, not 
oftener — till the mother’s breast affords the natural nourish- 
ment. 
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Thickened Milk for Infanta when Six Months old. — Take 
one pint of milk! one pint of water, boil it, and add one table, 
spoonful of flour. Dissolve tbo flour first in half a tea-cupful 
of water ; it must be strained in gradually, and boiled hard 
twenty minutes. As the child grows older, one-third water. 
If properly made, it is the most nutritious, at the same timo the 
most aelieate food, that can be given to young children. 

Broth — Made of lamb or chicken, with stale bread toasted, 
and broken in, is safe and healthy for the dinners of children, 
when first weaned. 

Milk — Fresh from the cow, with a very little loaf sugar, is 
good and safe food for young children. From three years old 
to seven, pure milk, into which is crumbled stale bread, is the 
best breakfast and supper for a child. 

\.^or a Child's Luncheon . — Good sweet butter, with stale 
brewft. is one of the most nutritious, at the same time the 
most Wholesome articles of food, that can bo given ohildren 
after tPhev are weaned. 

Mills* Porridge. — Stir four table-spoonfuls of oatmeal smoothly 
into a qWrt of milk, then stir it quickly into a quart of boiling 
water, and \ boil up a few minutes till it is thickened: sweeten 
with sugar. \ 

Oatmeal, wlJfcre it is found to agree with the stomach, is 
much bi*ter for ' children, being aline opener as well as cleanser; 
fine Hour in every\ shape is the reverse. Where biscuit-powder 
is in use, let it he dhade at home ; this, at all events, wul pre- 
vent them getting tjie sweepings of the bakers’ counters, boxes, 
and baskets. Ail/the left bread of the nursery, hard ends of 
stale loaves, &c., fought to be dried in the oven or screen, and 
reduced to powdew in the mortar. 

Meats for Children. — Mutton, lamb, and poultry, arc the 
best. Birds and tjhe white meat of fowls, are the most delicate 
food of this kind that can be given. These meats should he 
slowly cooked, and' no gravy, if made rich with butter, should 
bo eaten by a young' child. Never give children hard, tough, 
half-worked meats, of any kind. 

Vegetables for Children , Eggs, $c. — Their rice ought to be 
cooked in no more r water than is necessary to swell it ; their 
apples roasted, or stewed with no more water than is necessary 
to steam them ; their vegetables so well cooked as to make them 
require little butter, ana less digestion ; their eggs boiled slow 
ana soft. The boiling of their milk ought to be directed by the 
state of their bowels ; if flatulent or bilious, a very little onrry- 
powder may be given in their vegetables with good effect—* 
such as turmeric and the warm seeds (not hot peppers) are 
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Puddings and Pancakes for Ch tfcfrm—Sugar and egg 
browned before the lire, or dropped as fritters into a hot fry- 
ingpan, without fat, will make them a nourishing meaL 

jRice Pudding with Fruit— In a pint of new milk put two 
large spoonfuls of rice well washed; then add two apples 
pared and quartered, or a few currants or raisins. Simmer 
slowly till the rice is very soft, then add one egg, beaten, to 
bind it. Serve with cream and sugar. 

'To prepare Fruit for Children, — Afar more wholesome way 
than in pies or puddings, is to put apples sliced, or plums, 
currants, gooseberries, &c., into a stone jar, and sprinkle among 
them as much sugar as necessary. Sot the jar in an oven oar 
on a hearth, with a tea-cupful of water to prevent the fruit 
from burning ; or put the jar into a saucepan of water until its 
contents he perfectly done. Slices of broad or some rice may 
be put into the jar, to eat with the fruit. 

Mice and Apples . — Coro as many nice apples as will fill the 
dish ; boil them in light syrup ; prepare a quarter of a pound of 
rice in milk, with sugar and salt ; put some of tho rice in the 
dish, and put in the apples, and lill up the intervals with rice, 
and bake it in tho oven till it is a fine colour. 

A nice Apple Cake for ('hildw'n. — Crate some stale bread, 
and slice about double the quantity of apples ; butter a mould, 
*nd lino it with sugar paste, and strew in some crumbs, mixed 
with a little sugar ; then lay in apples, with a few bits of butter 
over them, and so continue till tho dish is full ; cover it with 
crumbs, or prepared rice; season with cinnamon and sugar. 
Bake it well. 

Fruits for Children . — That fruits are naturally healthy in 
tlu ir season, if rightly taken, no one, who believes that the 
Creator is a kind and* beneiicient Being, can doubt. And yet 
the use of summer fruits appears often to cause most fatal 
diseases, especially in children. Why is this ? Because we 
do not conform to tho natural law* in using this kind of diet. 
These laws are very simple and easy to understand. Let the 
fruit be ripe when you eat it ; and oat when you require food . 

Fruits that have seeds are much healthier than the stone 
fruits. But all fruits are better for very young children, if 
baked or cooked in some manner, and eaten with bread. Tho 
i’rench always cat bread with raw fruit. 

Apples ana winter pears arc very excellent food for children, 
indeed, for almost any person in health ; but best when eaten 
at breakfast or dinner. If taken late in the evening, fruit often 
proves injurious. The old saying, that apples are gold in the 
mommy, silver at noon, and * lead at night, is pretty near tho 



truth. Both apples and pears are often good and nutritious 
when baked or stewed, for those delicate constitutions that 
cannot bear raw fruit. Much of the fruit gather*, d when unripe 
might be rendered tit for food by preserving in sugar. 

J lipe Currants are excellent food for children. Mash the 
fruit, sprinkle with sugar, and with good bread, let them cat 
of this fruit freely. 

Blachbciry Jam . — Gather the fruit in dry weather ; allow 
half a pound of good brown sugar to every pound of fruit ; boil 
the whole together gently for an hour, or till the blackberries 
are soft, stirring and mashing them well. Pivst n e it like 
any other jam, and it will be found very us« ful in families, 
particularly for children — regulating their bout Is, and enabling 
you to dispense with cathartics. It may be spread on bread, 
or on puddings, instead of butter : and even when the black- 
berries are bon lit, it is cheaper than butter. In the country, 
every family should preserve, at least, half a peek of black- 
berries. 
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